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SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT OF THE COM- 
MITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


RoOxAL SCHOOL OF NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND MARINE ENGINEERING. 





SESSION 1864-65. 





“8 following Courses of Public Lectures will be given in 
Pk with the above School. Programmes, giving the 
dates of these Lectures, which will be delivered from four to 
five o’clock in the afternoon, may be had on application at 
the South Kensington Museum. 

Fee for the full course, £5, and for separate courses, 2s. 6d. 
r lecture, Officers in H.M, Service are admitted at re- 
uced fees. 
SuBJECT. LECTURER. 
1. Inaugural Lecture..............,... Rev. J. Woolley, LL.D. 
2, OnthePrinciples of Mechanics : 
and Hydrostatics, Machinery, (The Rev. B. M. Cowie, 

and Elements of Mechanism B.D. 

12 lectures) ...........-+0000se:15-00 
3. On the Mechanical and nd 





ical Properties of Iron; and | John Percy, M.D., 

oa the Metallurgy of Iron (6 F.R.S. 

deotures) -ssties of Different’ 
io ~y ion | T. Laslett, Timber In- 

ds of Timber ; its Applica- . ’ 

ro and Durability (3 ef 8 a Dockyard, 
« the Use and Application 
5. On Mechanical }Prof, Pole, F.R.S. 


6 


and the Method of Combining | E. J. Reed, Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy. 


: A. Murray, C.E., Chief 
7. On Marine Steam pet: Engi ® ’ 
Boilers (8 lecture ngineer, H.M. Dock- 

(8 lect B) soaseserecerseevn yard, Portsmouth, 


8, On the Strength of Materials 
as applied to Shipbuilding (3 ¢ Prof. Rankine, F.R.S, 
Oar ouch Water, ti Resistance 
ug ater, the nee . 
of Fluids, and ‘the Motion of Prof. Rankine, F.R.S, 
es ay 
10. e an scilla- 
tion of Ships (3 lectures) ...... } W. Froude. 
11, On the Mechanism of Masts,) F. K. Barnes and N. Bar- 
Rigging, and Sails,and Steer-- naby, Assistant Con- 
ing Apparatus (6 lectures)...... structors of the Navy. 
12. On the Principles of Marine) J. Crossland, Assistant 
Propulsion (4 lectures) ......... Constructor of the Navy. 
18. On rew Propellers (1 lec-} ye Pet cit Smith 
SCS SE, SSR eR . . ° 
14, On the Calculations and the) > . 
Curves used in Shipbuilding ‘Vine 


| EET A ae 
15, Magnetic Errors, Com- 
pensations, and Corréetions | 
with special reference to Iron >The Astronomer Royal. 
Ships and their Compasses 
ELE ET 
16. the Fitting up, Equipment) F. K. Barnes and N. Bar- 
Stores, Armament, and Outfit naby, Assistant Con- 
8 < yr no (6 lectures} ... structors of the Navy. 
‘ oyd’s es for sing ies 
of Wood and Iron Ships (3 J i, ns Surveyor 
18, On Naval Artillery, and Naval } Ort L. G. Heath, R.N., 
Tactics (6 lectures) ............... R a OR must 
19. On Board of Trade Regula-f**; urray, V.h., ; 
tions (2 lectures) estoy. mas goer erreror te ‘the 
Mr, W. Fairbairn, F.R.S., has kindly consented to give one 
or more Lectures on “ Strength of Materials,”’ of which the 
dates will be fixed hereafter. 





([EMPERANCE PERMANENT LAND 
AND BUILDING SOCIETY. 





PERSONS HAVING CASH TO INVEST 


Should examine the Prospectus of this Society. Depositors 
are guaranteed a fixed rate of interest—5 per cent. per annum 
paw-zoetly. Principal withdrawable at afew days’ 


Cs an PERSONS WANTING MONEY 
ve advances on Freehold or Leasehold Property for 
period of years not ex g fifteen, the mortgage being 
mable by equal monthly instalments. Interest (in addi- 
tion to a small premium), 5 per cent. on the balance each 


year, 
Apply to HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 


OFFICES—34, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 


Nore.—Three hundred and fifty thousand pounds ster 
have been advanced on house property — =e 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Every description of 
South A New South 
Sey i ew Sel 
ve Colonies. 





Business conducted with 
ales, Victoria, and also by 
d, upon current terms with the 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


HERCU COMPANY (Limitea LIFE INSUR- 
FF rin 





Cannon STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C.—NON-TAR RAN 
PLAN OF ASSURING EE FIRE INSU Lives. yd 
Agents are required on liberal terms. 


SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, Manager and Secretary. 


ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 
reeeive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 


view. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—NOTICE 


/ 18 HEREBY GIVEN, That the next Half-yearly Exa- 
mination for MATRICULATION in this University will 
commence on MONDAY, the 9th of JANUARY, 1865. In 
addition to the Metropolitan Examination, a cial 
Examination will be held in the Town Hall of Leeps. 


Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of 
Age to the Registrar (Burlington House, London, W.) at 
be» fourteen days before the commencement of the Exami- 
nation. 


Candidates who pass the Matriculation Examination are 
entitled to proceed to the De conferred by the Univer- 
sity in Arts, Science, and Medicine : and are exempt (1) from 
the Entrance E tion otherwise imposed on Candidates 
for admission to the Royal Military College at Sandhurst ; (2) 
from those Examinations of which every Medical Student 
now commencing his professional studies is required to have 
passed some one; (3) from the Preliminary Examination 
otherwise imposed by the College of Surgeons on Candidates 
for its enemy A and (4) from those Examinations of which 
it is necessary for every person entering upon Articles of 
Clerkship to an Attorney to have passed some one—such as 
Matriculate in the First Division being entitled to the addi- 
tional exemption from one year’s Service. 


WILLIAM B,. CARPENTER, M.D. 


November 17, 1864, Registrar. 





INTER EXHIBITION, 120, Pall Mall. 
—The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
CABINET PICTURES by LIVING BRITISH ARTISTS 
= wbg A OPEN from 9.30 to 5 p.m, Admission, ls.; Cata- 
ogue, 6d, 





OLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES. 


** London Bridge on the Night of the Marriage of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales,” and “ The Afterglow a 
e 


GALLERY, 16, Hanover Street, Regent’ Street, from Nine 
in the Morning till Ten at Site Admission pp Beg day 
from Nine till Seven, One S ; and in the evening from 
Seven till Ten, Sixpence, 





REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 


COLNEY HATCH. Seven Miles from London by 
Railroad or Road, 


Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres.—Unconsecrated, 50 Acres, 


Usually charged 
Catacomb’... .. ... _... &8, 88. 0d, 215. 15s. 0d. 
Ground for Brick Vault for Six 

Coffins _... - see *- . 78.00. £15, 158. 0d, 
Ditto ditto  Twelveditto £10. 10s. 0d, £21, Os, Od. 
Ditto Private Grave £2, 158, Od, £4. 4s, Od, 


Common Interment (including 
Desk Service) ... 48 .. & Is, 0d, £2, Qs. Od, 


Not provided 
Interment in Family Grave 
(nochargeforGround) ... £2 2s, 0d. { 51 acon rd 
NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS, 
Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





EsTABLISHED 1848. 
PROFESSIONAL AGENCY. 


R. J. B. LANGLEY, M.R.OC.S., &. 


(Kine’s Cott.), continues to give his Personal and 
rompt Attention to every kind of negotiation between 
edical, or other Professional Men, The business is 

conducted with the most careful regard to the interests 
of Clients, and the Fees moderate. No c made 
to Enquirers or Purchasers. Partnerships and tices 
in Law and Medicine always on the Register. Highest 
references given. 


ProressionaL Acency Orrices, 50, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields 





(\LERICAL, & SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES, 


78, BOROUGH ROAD, 8.,E. 


notice, with Tutors, Curates, Soanenaties Suveeneanas, Com- 
panions, and Housekeepers, Un 
required before p 


ing names “eon the r, 80 that 
Employers mee accert an introduction from these Offices as 
a guarantee the respectability and good faith of the 
applicant. Advowsons and Schools dis of. Pupils 
introduced. Mr. E. HARRIS, rintendent, 





REDUCED SCALE OF INTEREST. 


Assurance or 
LOANS fron £10 to 21000, re 
m > 
Personal Beourlty. Neversijun aiiie of Sale 
Covent Garden .C., from 9 to6 ; 9 to 4, 
Forms gratis.—P. J. HARVEY, —e 





- ha’ wanes Laws g in which 
P ve to various 

of Orystal as being the same, or ee a a 

Sat, 0 Bear's FAT nesate OL: To ) that 

address where these are 

Casket Portrait Company, 4, 


(Signed) HENRY SWAN, Patentee, 


QTAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10, Moore@ats Street, Lonpon :—D1rectrors: Chairman 


—CHARLES HARWOOD, Esq., F.S.A., J of tho 
County Court of Kent, and Recorder of .—De- 
puty —JOHN CHURCHILL, _—Every de- 


scription of Life Assurance.—Annual Income, £130,000, The 
Reserved Fund exceeds Half a Million. 


JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 


WESTERN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE. 
EsraBLIsSHED 1842, 











Cu1er Orrices—3, Parliament Street, London, and 77, King 
Street, Manchester. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free, 


ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
General Manager and Actuary. 


Private Agents Wanted. 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict., Cap. 9, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, Lonpow. 
Every description of Lire Assurance Business transacted 
at the lowest rates of Premium consistent with security. 


The various Tables, some of which are to this 
Company, have been studiously adapted to the requirements 
of every class of Assurers. 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1809, 
Investrep Funps ....-. 233,927 17 7 
ANNUAL REVENTS ... Pnereane bf 
Business transacted in 1863. 


FIRE PREMIUMS RECEIVED, iess Re- 
Insurances .. e 


1071 LIFE POLICIES were issued, Assuring 
thelargesumof .... . « « £058,859 0 0 


And producing New Premiums amountingto £338,002 4 0 


CLosz or THE Books For 1864, 


Life Policies with Profits effected during this year will 
receive One Year's additional Bonus, in comparison to later 


trants. 
The SEPTENNIAL DECLARATION of PROFITS will 
be made on the close of the for 1865. 
Ninety per Cent. of the whole Profits is divided among 
the Participating Policy-holders. 
RATES FOR INDIA, CEYLON, &c. 


New Tables for Residents, Civil or Military, in these Coun- 
tries, have recently been adopted. 


Full Explanations, Tables of Rates, &c., may be obtained 
from any of the Company’s Agents throughout the Kingdom, 
F, W. LANCE, Secretary, 
LONDON—HEAD OFFICES, 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C, 
WEST END OFFICE .. . 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
*,.* Agents wanted for the vacant districts, 


£105,192 8 3 





NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


1, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
EsTaBLisuep 1834, 


LIFE ASSURANCE art very Low Premiums. Annual 
Premiums on Policies with 


Oftioe as above, or at Oaloatte, Bombay, and Madras, 
FREDK. HENDRIKS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 





[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1, Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, London, 
Established 1803, 
Subscribed and Invested Comet and Reserved 
Fund, £1,900,000, 


Losses paid, 23,000,000. 
FIRE INSURANCES granted on every description of 


gy ot % “ 
Insurances Machinery, Utensils, and 

Trade effected at a 

charged 


Fixtures in 
of one-half the duty formerly 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent, 





GOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


4, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
Founpep 1m 184. 
Trustees: 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Every information will be readily afforded on application, 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 
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EDUCATIONAL TELESOOPES. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &a,; 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, 


MANUFACTORY— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK, 


Beg. to announce that, in addition to their high-class 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are 
now manufact 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 
‘With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 2§ to 4 inches 


The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supplied with 
the best object-glasses ; brass tubes, with rack adjustment to 
focus, finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye-pieces, with 
sun- hades ; they are mounted on tall tripod stands, with 
horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying rods. All 
packed in neat cases. 

In consequence of increased facilities in theirmanufacture, 
T.Cooxgand Sows are enabled to offertheir EDUCATIONAL 
TELESCOPES at prices ran from £10 to £36. 

They also beg to solicit attention to their 


PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS. 


With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Declination Circle, to one minute of arc; tangent-screw 
motion, and all n means of adjustment in position, 
on stout tripod stands, m £5 to £12. 10s, 


PRICE LISTS may be had on application. 


(JHURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 
$1, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


Manvuracrorr— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





REAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homeceo- 


pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of 
all nererages. When the doctrine of homaopathy was first 
int into this country,,there were to be obtained no 
pre of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or accept- 
able to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in the crude 
state, or so_unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little 
notice. J. EPPS, of London, Homeopathic Chemist, was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, 
and at length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it 
receives in the process it passes through, as to be most accep- 
table to the delicate stomach. 








7PPS’S HOMEOPATHIC COCOA is dis- 


tinguished as an invigorating and grateful breakfast 
beverage, with a delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work, 
“ Adulterations of Food,” says, ‘Cocoa containsa great variety 
of important nutritive principles ; every ingredient necessary 
to the growth and sustenance of the body.’’ Again—"‘ Asa 
nutritive, Coroa stands very much higher than either coffee 
or tea.” Divections—Two ag a nis of the powder in a 
breakfast cup, filled up with boiling water Or milk, stirring 
meanwhile, Secured in tin-lined 4lb., $lb., and lb. packets 
labelled, ‘“‘ J. &pps, Homcepathic Chemist, 112, Great Russel 
Street ; 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle Street. Manu- 
factory, Euston Road, London, and sold by Grocers, Confec- 
tioners, and Chemists.”’ 


LENFIELD PATENT £STARCH.— 
MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch to H.R.H. the Princess or Wares. This 
Starch is in rHe Royat Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prize MepAt, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c, 


Woruerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London, 








R. HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an entirely new description of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or 
li Th ectly resemble the natural teeth as 
ed from the originals by Spe et t 


be found wuperionto tooth ever hetdew used. Th is method 
a Sa ae Ip 
guaranteed restore aitioulation and mastication 


. ed 
th and rendered and useful in mastication. 
—58 Fleet Breet, At home from 10 till . eis 


TH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
—Mesers. LEWIN MOSEBLY and SONS, 30, Berners 
Srreet, OxFrorp Grams, pnd tr Srranp (Opposite Ch 
+ Artificial 





Cross way Station), ed 1820, offer to the Public 
a fer su on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and 3 any yet produced. 
They are self-adhesive, g yp to loose teeth, 


ren ering ecessary either wires or , require but 
one visit to fit, and are at 8 complstely defying 


competition. Consultation free. th from 5s. ts, 5, 7 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and 
success of this system, vide “ Lancet.” 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name, 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


R. BPHRAIM MOSELY’S 
IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION of 
TIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates (on an India- 
bese)» are secured by letters ent, dated De- 
cember, 1862, he gpsse d the continual outlay of new teeth 


is av ‘ain terations from any cause being eas 

remedied, and 3 sharp 
ptt = em or ee " ti 

edges i haste. 5 om of suc ~ 


io TOPS". Srected wiih the ‘cnear acouracy 
secured Wipe cas come facet apie mis 
empl 0 


greatest is given 
when ‘ryfomapred tondeF by the 
a 3 , | N 
*,* No WITH ANY OF THE sAmE NAME. 
% ». GROSVENOR STREET. 
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|QMITH, BECK, AND BEOK’S NEW 

MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER.—This 

tase en th —s . put out “s —, —< nen 7 
e grea acetiracy, escription sent free 

post, or to be had on application at 31, Cornhill, E.C. . 





LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 


¢ SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER (oye int- 
ment to the Royal Institution of Great Bri , begs 
respectfully to inform the Public that Migrogoapes, Tele- 
scopes, Opera Glasses, Mathematical and Philosophical 
Instruments of the best construction, may be obtained at 


his Establishment, 
lland 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


The Prize Medal, 1862, is awarded to W. L. for excellence 
of Microscopes, Induction Coils, &c. 





OR EVERY HOME AN EXOELSIOR 


SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINE is the 
simplest, ee yoy and best; doing over arene of domestic 
and fancy work in a superior manner. ice from £6, 6s. 


Wuiaenrt and Many, 143, Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 
Manufactory—Gipping Works, Ipswich. 





EAL &SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, 
from %4s. to Ten Guineas. Also GOOSE-DOWN 
QUILTS, from 10s. to 32s. Lists of Prizes and Sizes sent free 
by post. Heat and Sons’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bed- 
steads and Priced List of ay aoe gs 9 sent post free on 
application to 196, Tottenham Court Road, W. 








SAUCE. —LEA anv PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This Delicioas Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


is prepared solely by Lea and Perrys, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perrins’ Names are 
on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Propriprors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BLackWELL; Messrs. Bar- 
cLay and Son, London, &c, &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 





AUTION.—COOKS’S CELEBRATED 


READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is manu- 
factured only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, 
CHARLES COCKS, 6, DUKE STREET, READING, the 
Original Sance Warehouse. 


ALL OTHERS ARE Spurious IMITATIONS. 


MHE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). CLASS 20, EXHIBITION 1902. 


Each group, seating twénty-four, transforms into— 


6 Backed Seats, Adult Meetings, 

% Level Tables, \ for 21, for {Tea Parties, Treats, 

2 Square Classes, Sunday Schools, 
Invented for the Royal Free Schools, Windsor, and adopted 
in Her Majesty’s Schools, Osborne, Eton College, and 400 
other Schools and Colleges. Specimens at Kensington 
Museum, and other parts of London, 


ene CLercy are respectfully invited to examine these 
esks. 


Illustrated Circular from ALFRED WILLIAMS, Windsor. 





TO CLERGYMEN, CHURCHWARDENS, AND 
ARCHITECTS (ONLY). 


(GiLBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lan- 

cashire, sends, post free on application, an Illustrated 
CATALOGUE of his MANUFACTURES for Use in the 
Church of England, including full particulars of Communion 
Linens, Altar Cloths, C. 8s, Robes, Surplices, &c. ria hop | 
no authorized agents, orders are executed exclusively a 
Bolton, and delivered free when the railway arrange- 
ments admit of prepayment. Direct communication by 
pas rs is respectf invited as most convenient, satisfactory, 
and eco > 


4p 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 


CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
uested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. contain such an assort- 
ment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY- 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, snd GENERAL IRON. 
MO Y, as rere fo oge oy elsewhere, either for 
variety, novelty beauty of 

manship. Bright stoyes, with ormolu ornaments, £3. 15s. to 
£33. 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to 25. 12s. ; steel 





fenders, £3 as. to £11; ditto, with orm ts 
from £3. 8s. to £18; chimmey-pieces, from £1, 88. to £100; 
irons, from 2s. Sd. the set to £4. 4a. e and all 
other PATENT STOV BS, with radiating - 3, 





WILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 
H.R 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER, b eppointenent, to 
.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis 
and t paid. It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of 
his illimited stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and. Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 


Range, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutle Baths, Toile are, Turnuery, Iron 
e Brass eads Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, 

c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty Large 
Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s Place ; and 1, Newman 
Yard, London. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NOBTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
for 


ae ead et a ea 

sperient, re mild in thels operation, safe under any clroum 

ot From th br 

benefits to be use, Sold in bottles at 

Ui eet" Te nee to nak for * Mo x’ rus” am do not 
eee dats porches the various ons. 





G uN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


Great Eastern Cuemicat Works, STOWMARKET, Sur- 
FOLK :—Messrs. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


Taw Mawnvra x has been established for the purpo 
of proparing Gun Cotton, aehorting to the Austrian peonene 
and was opened on the 26th of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron Lenx. Messrs. Tuomas, PREntTice, & Co, 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton in its micet improved 
form, either for the p of Engineering and Mining, 
or for Military and Sub ne explosion, and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 


For Purposes oF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 


er. 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

8. Does not foul the gun. 

4. a not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun. 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
"5 Will peodnce th initial velocity of projectil 

. nee the same initial velocity o jectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. res . 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieees gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force, 


For Civit ENGINEERING AND Mining. 


9. A charge of Gun Cottgs of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gun er, 

10, It may be so used, as, in its explosion, to reduce the rock 
to | smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal. 

ll. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 

rapidly, and with less injury to health. 
12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable 
a = greater quantity of work to be done in a given time at 
agiven cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
effect in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 


powder, 

14, In blasting rock under water the wider and 
greater force of a given charge cheapens considerably cost 
of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
eager to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For MiLitary ENGINEERING. 


6. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder. 

17. Its peculiar localized action enables the engineer to de- 
stroy bridges and pallisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than gunpowder, 

19. For the same purpose. From its lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afioat the water-tight case in which it ia 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


For Navat WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close togéther, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil, of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of sinoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
ing and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
military artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton. 

283. It can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 
becomes as good as before. 

24. It is much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being 
manufactured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

25. The patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being en- 
tirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and 
is constant and unalterable in its nature, 


Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various 
forms required for their use. Mining charges will be supplied 
in the rope form according to the diameter of bore required, 
and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied with it. Instrue- 
ne as to the method of using it in mines will also be sup- 
plied. 


They are also eqered to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in the ‘orm of gun cartridges, ps to every 
d of ammunition, 


Artillerists who er to manufacture their o . 
may make nthe tte deen on with the tt ote aoteh 
essrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 


(THRESHER'S COLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, 


Next Door to Somerset House, Strand. 





le 


QOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a peLienrrun and LASTING FRAGRANCE, by usin 
FIELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOA 
TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 

Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom; but the Public should ask for Field’s, and see that the 
popes of J. C. and J. FIELD are on each packet, box, an 

et. 





Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Works, 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, &., 
Where also may be obtained their Prize Medal Paraffine 
Candles. 


—2 


ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 
fitting. No Holder or Pa or Scraping. PatenTEp- 
FIEe.p’s ved Patent Hard, Snuffless a Coagahes e. 
Se.r-ritrine, Clean, Safe, Economical, urns to the 
E Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen; Whole 
Export at the Wi 
J.C. and J. FIELD’S Uprer Mansi, LAmpers. 








Also, Fre.p’s cetepratep Unirsp wy TARR 


| AAT GOVERMCENE “ 
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Sales by Auction. 
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Extensive, and Valuable Library of the late 
FFER, Esq., of Grove House, Hackney. 


MESSRS. 
QOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works connected 
with the Fine Arta, wil SEL iby AUCTION ,at tate osee, 
8, Wellington Street, Stran n , the im a 
sive and valuable LIBRARY of the late GEORGE OFFER, 

sq., of Grove House, Hackney. . 

This well-known and justly celebrated collection is particu- 
larly rich in early Versions of the Holy Scriptures, Liturgies 
Works of the Fathers, Puritanical Divines, Medisev 
Writers, and of the Reformers, and comprises a remarkable 
series of the Productions of John Bunyan. There are also 
some Illuminated and other Manuscripts of considerable 
interest, including a Copy of the Epistles and Gospels b 
Richard of Hampole, and many other articles of distinguishe 
celebrity. 

Further Notice of this Important Sale wiil be duly given. 


The Important 
GEORGE rs) 








“The Sibears of the late J ohn Taylor, Esq. 
MESSRS. 
\OTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works connected 
with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 
8, Wellington Street, Strand, early in the Season, the 
LIBRARY of the late JOHN TAYLOR, Esq., Author of 
“Junius Identified,’’ the **Great Pyramid,’ * Essays on 
Money and the Standard of Value,” &c., &c. 








Valuable Library of the late Rev. Dr. Cureton, Canon of 
Westminster, 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House 
No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.,on Friday, Dec. 2, and 
three following days, at One o’clock precisely, the valuable 
LIBRARY of the late Rev. Dr. Cureton, Canon of West- 
minster ; comprising Biblia Greeca, curd Baber, 4 vols. in 6; 
Biblia Hebraica, cura Buxtorfii, 3 vols.; Biblia’ Magna Rab- 
binica, cum Commentariis, 4 vols.; Critici Sacri, 18 vols. ; 
Tostati Opera Omnia, cum Indicibus, 27 vols. in 10; Meninski 
Lexicon Arabico-Persico-Turcicum, 4 vols. ; King of Oude’s- 
Haft-Kulzum, a Dictionary and Grammar of the Persian 
Language, 2 vols.; Golii Lexicon Arabico-Latinum; Asse- 
mani sibliotheca Orientalis, Clementino Vaticana; Fe- 
rishta’s History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in 
India, 2 vols. ; Ephraem 5 Opera Omnia, cura Assemani, 6 
vols.; Abulfede Annales Muslemici, opera Reiskii, 5 vols. ; 
Johnson’s Dictionary, Persian, Arabic, and English; Futawa 
Alemgiri, a Collection of Opinions and Precepts of Moham- 
medan Law, 4 vols.; Hidayah, with its Commentary on the 
—— of Mohammedan Law, 4 vols.; Mookhtusur, an 

bbreviated Commentary on the Rhetoric of the Arabs, in 
Arabic ; and other valuable Books in Hebrew, Arabic, Per- 
sian, Syriac, and A#thiopic Literature. Catalogues are now 
ready, and may be had on receipt of four stamps. 





a ES of the late Rev. E. W. Grinfield. 
MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illus- 
trative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., in 
November or December, the LIBRARY of the Rev. Edward 
W. Grinfield, late of Brighton, deceased, founder of ‘*‘ The 
Grinfield Lectureship,’’ for promoting the study of the 
Septuagint and Hellenistic Greek in the University of 
Oxford ; Editor of “Novum Testamentum Grecum, editio 
Hellenistica ;’’ Pickering, 1843; ‘‘Scholia Hellenistica in 
Testamenta,” Pickering, 1848; and Author of various Trea- 
tises in Divinity and Theology. Catalogues are preparing. 





The Practical Portion of the Library of the late Clement 
T. Swanston, Esq., Q.C., FiR.S., F.S.A. 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Worksillustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 
No. 15, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on Monday, 
December 12, and four following days, at 1 precisely, the 
principal PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late Clement 

. Swanston. Raq. Q.C., F.R.S., F.S.A.; comprising State 
Trials, by Howe 1, 38 vols.; gn ae de Diderot et 
D’Alembert, 39 yols.; Panzeri Annales Typographical, 11 
yols.; Reuss, Repertorium Commentationum, 16 vols. ; 
Diccionario de la Lengua Castellana, 6 vols.; South-Sea 
Bubble Caricatures; Auctores Classici Latini, in usum 
Del , curante A. J. Valpy, 142 vols.; Spenser’s Works, 
by Todd, 8 vols. ; Leibnitzii Opera Omnia, 6 vols.; Philo- 
sophical Transactions, abridged by Hutton, Shaw, and 
Pearson, 18 vols.; Rees’s Cyclopeedia, 45 vols.; Rymeri 
Foedera, with the suppressed portion, 19 vols.; Danicarum 
Rerum Scriptores 7 vols.; Guthrie and Ralph’s History of 
England, 5 vols. ; Putschii Collectio Grammaticorum Latins 

35, Benatar! Historia Philosophie, 6 vols.; and many 
capi eclopioal and Metaphysical Works 
and Philosophical Publications; Greek and Latin Classics ; 
jer fs 7 Sranert \ and ~ eng Works in all 
iterature, ay be viewed two 73 prior, and 
Catalogues had on receipt of four stamps. etal 








The Concluding Portion of the Library of the late Joh 
Bowyer Nichols, Esq., F.S.A. ith his valuable 
Collection of Renate A., together with his valuable 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
¢ the Fne Arts, will SELL by AUCTION , at their House, 
0. 18, Wellington Street, Strand, W Monday, 19th 
the Gc Fr And three following days, at One o’clock precisely, 
the CON LUDING PORTION of the LIBRARY of thé 
Se Sas Bowyer Nichols, Esq., F.8.A.; comprising Gough’s 
an chra) Monuments in Great Britain, 5 vols., two per- 
oak Oy of this important work, both bound in Russia 
ten 7 Clarke and Bedford ; Surtees’s History and Antiqui- 
of Nonn poomty Palatine of Durham, with Raine’s History 
yh nod urham, on large paper; Hutchins’s History an 
a pitins of the County of Dorset, 4 vols., enriched with 
i “wee e Illustrations and MS. additions: Clutterbuck’s 
mt A ond Antiquities of the County of Hertfordshire, an 
: Ta oe omy. on Pn -_, enric y = drawings, 
addins - ioe and . P pers, and other important 
accitions ; Mann id Bray’ PH tey. 3 yols,, large . 
win additional plates, in i H iMod 


C., on 


- and general literature. 
in quires, being the remainders of 

by Cintterbuck, Surtees, Raine, Skelton, 
and other books on local topography. 


are nearly ready. 


coun 
Hoare, Nichols, 


; Mathematical 
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The Collection of Engravings of the late John Bowyer 
Nichols, Esa. F.8.A, a 


MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Property and Works illustrative 
by AUCTION, at their House 
ellington Street, Strand, W.C., on Friday, 23rd 
and ane day, at one o’clock precisely, the 
NGSof the late John Bowyer Nichols, 
Esq., F.S.A.; comprising interesting British and Foreign 
Portraits, Engravings from the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence, topographical prints and draw- 
ing, arranged under their respective counties, illustrations 
of London and its environs, water-colour and other dra 
by eminent artists, miscellaneous en vings, by artists of 
recent date, mostly presentation proofs and prints, books of 
prints, portfolios, &c. Catalogues are nearly ready. 





Library of John Dorrien Magens, Esq. 
MESSRS, 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Worksillustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 
18, Wellin 
LIBRARY of John Dorrien Magens, Esq., of 
wood House, East Grinstead. Catalogues are preparing. 





The small Cabinet of Coins of Wm, Caldwell, Esq. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Liter 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., in December, the sm 
CABINET OF ENGLISH and ROMAN COINS of William 

dwell, , and of other collectors; oomgeie ne some 
valuable specimens in the different sections of the Greek, 
Roman, and English series, capital numismatic books, 
cabinets, &c. Catalogues are preparing. 
The Medical and Miscellaneous Library of the late Dr. James 
Bird, F.R.G.S. 


MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of LAserery Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 13, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., in December, the 
MEDICALand MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY of the late 
Dr. James Bird, F.R.G.S8., together ‘with his anatomical 
preparatjons, skeletons, surgicalinstruments, &c, Catalogues 
are preparing. 








The valuable Stok of Books of the late Mr. W. H. Elkins. 
MESSRS. 
NOLTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Likerany Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION at their House, 13, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., early in January, the 
valuable STOCK of BOOKS of the late Mr. W. H. Elkins; 
comprising Illustrated works, early English literature, chro- 
nicles, *poetty, black-letter Divinity, ballads, jests, songs, 
books on angling Shakespeariana and many valuable pro- 
ductions in the various classes'of English, historical, archseo- 
logical, and general literature, Catalogues are preparing. 








The magnificent, interesting, and valuable Collections of 
John Sainsbury, Esq. 


MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Lterary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, wil] SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No, 
13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., in the Spring, Mr. Sains- 
bury’s extraordinary Collection of valuable AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS, British and Foreign, of persons of high distine- 
tion, of considerable interest and rarity, and in the finest 
condition, enriched with portraits and other illustrations; 
numerous letters and documents bearing the autograph of 
Napoleon I. at different periods of his career; also, interest- 
ing letters of his relatives, marshals, generals, statesmen, and 
adherents; series of letters illustrative of the period of the 
French Revolution of 1789; two most important Shake- 
spearian documents; also, marbles, pictures, enamels, draw- 
ings, bronzes, medals, coins, proof engravings, portraits, &c, 
Further notice will be duly given. 


Selection of Important Manuscripts from the Libraries of 
Archinto and Castelbarco, of Milan. 


MESSRS. 
QSOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary uae and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 18, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., in the Spring, a selection 
of important MAN USCRIPTSfrom the libraries of Archinto 
and Castelbaroo, of Milan. 








Collection of Minerals and Foasils of the Hon. Archd. Fraser, 
— of Lovat, deceased. 


P MES SRS. 

QSOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 

Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL bs CTION, at their House,No.13, 
Wellington Street, Stran » we,, early in the season, the 
collection of MINERALS and FOSSILS of the Hon. Arehd. 
Fraser, of Lovat, dec ; comprising many fine, valuable, 
and interesting specimens. 

Catalogues are preparing. 





Small Collection of Etruscan Vases and Antique Frescoes, 
the property of a Gentleman going abroad. 


MESSRS. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 

hetine Arts,will SELL by AUCTION , at their House, No. . 

Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. early in the n, & 

collection of ETRUSCAN VASus antique frescoes, a 

other objects; also the Head of the Madonna, attributed to 

Raffaelle, the property of a gentleman going abroad. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





Collection of Interesting Autograph Letters, formed by the 
late Mr. Joseph Cottle, of Bristol. 


MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


: ouse, No.13, 
n Street, Stran W.C., in February, the Callection 

of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS’ formed by the late Mr. 

Joseph Cottle, of Bristol ; comprising some 

and valuable letters and poems of Southey, Coleridge, 


Wordsworth, ley, Chatterton, Swift, Pope, 
Bowles, and o other eminent poets and’ historians. : 
som , in oil, of Southey, Coleridge, Words- 


e original 
worth, Lamb, and other poets of distinction. 
Catalogues 


are preparing. 
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Property andWorksillustrative of | 
at their House, 18, 


| 





; | prising celebrated 
nm Street, Strand, W.C., in December, the | P? bo ag m 


Hammer- | 


Interesting Collection of Portraits and Prints, illustrative 
of Music and the Drama, 


MESSRS. 
QOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of herery Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, it SEL by RUOTIO ; eir House, 
No. 88, bh eg Street, Strand, W.C. carly nthe ’ 
a Gollection of PORTRAITS and PRINTS, prineiy in 
illustration of Music and the , forming, it is believed, 
the largest and most interesting series in connexion with 
music ever offered for sale. Many of the curious foreign 
prints and concert tickets are presumed to be unique. 


Catalogues are preparing. 





‘Valuable Assemblage of Highly Important Books, 
MESSRS, 
QOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION at their House, 
No. 18, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., early in the Spring, 
a valuable assemb of highly important OOKS; com- 
orks on Architeeture, practical and 


; magnificent Books of Prints; grand Pictorial 
ks ; Sceneries and Picture of the distingul the Musée 


Francais, with brilliant proofs of the distinguished plates ; 
interesting Volumes, containing the Collected Works o 
Michael Angelo, Guercino, Teniers, Berghem, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and other artists of distinction ; the Vienna Col- 
lection of Drawings; some miscellaneous books in capital 
tending ; and yarious treatises in the different Branches of 
Art an Literature. 








MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works connected 
with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION at their House, 
13, Wellington Street, Strand, early in the Season, by order 
of the Trustees of Kendall’s School Fund the valuable 
LIBRARY, bequeathed by John Kendall to the “ Friends 
School at Colchester ; comprising valuable works in pnediony 
and Divinity, including a valuable Latin Bible, a beautifu 
manuscript on vellum, enriched with illuminations, literature 
connected with the Society of Friends, and various books in 
the different branches of learning. 





MODERN BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. Three Days’ Sale, 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUES- 
DAY, NOV. 29, and Two Following Days, at One o'clock, 
MODERN BOOKS, including the Stock of Messrs. W. CuRRY 
& Co., Booksellers of Dublin; also a Stock of Stationery 
199 Reams Printing Demy, and a very useful Assortment of 
Coloured and Enamelled Papers, Gelatine Prints for Box 
Tops, and other Articles used in the Manufacture of Fancy 
Boxes; a Paging Machine : a Card Cutting Machine, &c, 


To be Viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 


r S nr] q 
QOUTHGATE and BARRETT will SELIL 
Ke by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on 
Thursday, December Ist, and Four following pers \oupaar 
excepted), a COLLECTION of ANCIENT and MODER? 
BOOKS, including the library of a Gentleman removed 
from the Temple, among which may be mentioned :— 

In Fou10,—Ferrario’s Ancient and Modern Costumes, 2000 
illuminated and other plates, 22 vols. ; Masterpieces of Indus- 
trial Art and Sculpture, by J. B. Waring, 3 vols.; Hoiy Bible, 
illustrated by Hollar and others, 4 vols., calf. elegant; Win- 
stanley’s Audley End, plates, scarce; State Trials, il vols., 
calf; Pococke’s Description of the East, 2 vols., calf 3, Tan- 
ner’s Notitia Monastica, best edition, calf; Dugdale s St. 
Paul's, plates; Anstis’s Order of the Garter, 2 vols. ; Ham- 
mond’s Works, 4 vols., calf; Richardson’s Persian Dietion- 
ary, 2 vols.; Russell’s Fishes of Coromandel, plates, 2 vols. 


In Qvarto.—Watts’ Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols., 
Russia ; Wood’s Athenz Oxoniensis, by Bliss, 4 vols. ; Lewin's 
Birds of Great Britain, coloured plates, 8 vols.; Calmet’s 
Biblical Dictionary, by ‘Taylor, plates, 5 yols.; Henry's 
Exposition, by Bickersteth, 6 vols.; Madoz Diccionario de 
Espana, 16 vols. ; Historic Gallery of Portraits and Paintings, 
7 vols., large paper; Snckling’s Suffolk, coloured plates, 2 
vols.; Antiquarian Repertory, best edition, 4 vols., Russia. 


In Ocravo.—Collins’s Peerage, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
9 vols., Russia; Alison’s Europe, 13 vols.; Bohn’s Various 
Libraries , 300 vols. ; Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopeedia, 106 vols., 
Knight's :Pictorial Shakspere, 7 vols.; New America 
Cyclopedia, }16 vols.; Strickland’s Queens of England, 1% 
vols.; Milman’s acter my | 8 vols.; Russell’s Modern 
Europe, 4 vols.; Chalmers’s hakespeare, 8 vols.; Tucker's 
Sight of Nature, 7 vols.; Hogg’s Jacobite Relics, 2 vols.; 
Mitford’s Greece, by King, 8 vols.; Rousseau ses (Suvres, 
30 vols, calf ; Universal!History, Ancient and Modern, 60 vols., 
Russia; Penny Cyclopedia, with the Supplements, 30 vols., 
calf; Bridgewater Treatises, 10 vols; and others. Also will 
be included many thousand volumes of 


THE MAYNE-REID LIBRARY. 
Fixe InLustratep anp IntuminatepD Books, and a large 
collection of works in the various sciences; French, Spanish, 
Italian, Oriental, and other literature; dialects of various 
nations; School; and College classics, law books, a large as- 
sortment of popular current publications, &c., &c., &c. 


Catalogues forwarded by post on receipt of four stamps. 





Important Sale of High-class Engravings, Photographs, 
C a Gs. and other Fine-Art Property — 
together with ved Steel Plates, Lithographic Ston 
and Remaining Stocks, the Property of Mr. HENK 

a ag of Regent Street, who has retired from 
usiness. 


SOUTHGATE and BARRETT will SELIM 
by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, 
on Evening, December 7, and Ten following 
(Saturdays and =, excepted), at half- 
ct the very Choice and aluable COLLE 
ENGRAVINGS, &e., forming 
t Street, comprising t 


E. Landseer, Sir C. tlake, Faed, t 
Holman Hunt, Le Jeune, Frith, Ansdell, He 


Ww 
ix 
ON of 


e princi 
n 


, Wilkie, 
roof 


vings, inclu £ 
mier, Overbec 
o, and 


C. Dolci, 
Dresden, Munich, and Berlin Galleries : 


French Artists; also Millais, Phillip, ? 
mon, Ansdell, and other Masters of the School; Fac- 
similes of Water-colour Drawings in Chromo-li ; 
remaiaing Stocks expensive eit aed Gorced Fraime 
rem ; expensive ; 
Portfolios with Leaves : Oak Portfolio Stands; elegantly 
bound Albums, Scrap Books, &e, 


Catalogues forwarded on receijit of six stamps, ~ 


En 
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The Turner Gallery. 


8 neha and BARRETT will 
incinde in thetr SALE of December 7th and following 
e Remainin 


g Copies of that magnificent Wo 
THE TURNER GALLERY; 


being a series of 60 exquisite Line Engravings of all the 
- >. r tin, ished Painter, 


for e frect and perenn A 
e Artis 


im t Productions of the rowey = 
J.M. W. TURNER, B.A., and 
a one work of the kind ever issued. 


Proofs Proofs of this beautiful Work (now becoming ieonse) a 


published at 40 guineas, 





The Royal Gallery of Art. 


SOUTHGATE and BARRETT will 
include in their SALE of December 7th and following 


Evenings the Limited Number of Impressions, comprisin 
the entire Remainder of that most important and gran 
production. 
THE ROYAL GALLERY OF ART; 


of 144 abn = and most beautiful Engravings by the 
omy Aad e choicest Pictures, both ancient and 


modern, in “che Private Collection of Her M Majest 


inc the Art poe sores of the Crown, with decuiaiiohs 
Esq. The Artist’s Proofs (now 


to each Plate by 8. C. H 
very scarce) were 5 Cited at 144 guineas. 





Entire remaining Stocks of very Important High-class 
Engravings. 


QOUTHGATE and BARRETT will include 


in their SALE of December 7th and following Preuings 
the remaining Impressions of — ine, Popular and Graceful 
Subjects ever ¥ selected for Engra need by Frith which may be 
peptionen Coming of Age, pa lg col Bee y 
Returns of the 

Webster; Punch, D Vd Rosi’ ~ Bectifien, t  daclise ; 
The First OED, by © Cope ; Ope ; Crom Cromwell Pete on dag the 2 iby 

eturn 


Patina tee Evening ng. Prayer both 
iter b 5 Toe Life of t, a series of 72 sub- 

ain, by Leitch Christ bearing His ; and 
— ye ++ and in the finest state as 
regards the beauty of the impressions. 


Valuable Engraved Steel Plates, &c. 


HOUTHGATE and BARRETT will 


include in their SALE of December 7th and following 
Evenings some very important and valuable Steel Plates, 
ved in the First Style by Artists of world-wide ge 
= The subjects are the most)popular of the day, an 
prise—Many Happy Returns of the Day, after Reith, 
eng ved on Lamb Stoc Punch ; 
Ano ang after Webster, by Jonbert-—Noah’s rifice 
e, by Simmons—Coming of 
oral Deer “Stalk kers’ Return, after Sir Landsee 
all— Kee arper 8 Daughter, after Frith and Ansdell, by ee ah 
eather Belles, after Phili p. b by —First 
Cope, by Vernon—Villa Foun 
and Ishmael, after Eastlake R Bridoux and Smith 
Whittingto mn, after Newenham by Prior—M 
after Corkould, by Bimsnone—Harvest, after 
——. Prince Charles, after Simson, by Horsburg— 
Ita aneoeeree. after M’ Innes, by Horsburg—Hermit, 
after Fraser, b Shenton—Crucifixion and Christ bearing His 
Cross, after 
tion, after Murillo—Spirits’ Flight and Child at Prayer, by 
Le Jeune—the cero Stones—and many others, fully 
particulars of which will be shortly ennownesd. 





acnee, by 





Interesting and Extensive Collection of choice Miscellaneous | 


perty. 


QOUTHGATE and BARRETT will include | 
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Catalogues of KS Penale & Sale forwarded on receipt of six 


PORTANT “ANNOUNCEMENT. — 
QUEEN GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
pee actos’ the public , that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his valled ery for making steel he 
p aagine Tetuednced @ mow series Of his usetal prodactions w h, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above 
in mpettion. must ensure universal approbation, an 
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J. G. has wel JaSocaee "his his warranted school and ai pens, 
which are adapted to their use, iu an 


Sold retail by all stationers and Spe ag: soap Merchants 
Srroet Bien rey John St Zz ye roe “aa 
a o reet, New Yor 
$7, Gracechurc Street, London. = 


ARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
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Newmay and Orror, 132, Leadenhall Street, EC. 
(Copyright. ) 
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appear, on moderate terms. 


Subscribers to Mupre’s Lrsrary are respectfully informed that arrangements have 
again been made with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply, during the 
Season, of all forthcoming Books of merit and general interest. 


The Collection of Modern Stanpaxp Works, to which all Subscribers have ready 
access, andwhich is now by many Thousand Volumes the largest in the world, will also ie 
still further augmented from time to time by the addition of Copies of the New Enrrions of 
those Works of the best Authors which are still in demand. 


Book Societies, in direct communication with the Inbrary, are now established in 


nearly every Town and Village of the Kingdom. 
may unite in one subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the best books as they 













Two or three friends in any neighbourhood 









First Class Subscription (for the Newest Books), One Guinea per Annum. 
Class B Subscription, Half a Guinea per Annum. 





New Oxrorp Srreet, Lonpon, 
November 26th, 1864. 


Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in Circulation, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, 
are now ready, and will be forwarded Postage Free, on application. 

















THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND 
SAUNDERS AND OTLEY’S. 


| 807, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Next tHe Roya Po.iyrecunic INsTITUTION, 





Single Subscription, One Guinea. 





| Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas. 
| Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from Two Guineas 
to any amount, according to the supply required. 

Great advantages are offered by this Library to Country 
Subscribers, in the large number of Volumes supplied at 
| one time. 
| ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in 
| large numbers. 
| ‘The best French, German, and Italian books also added 
immediately on publication. 

Allthe Magazines and Reviews: Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Preussischer 
Jahrbucher, & 

The collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN Literature is large, and has been accumu- 
lating since 1786. 

Catalogues and Terms sent on application. 

*.* A Cotglogue ¢ of Surplus Copter ( (withdrawn from cir- 
culation of Books of the past season, being clean and perfect 

ies of the most popular works of the day, at very reduced 
prices, now ready. 


307, Recent Street, W. 





“CHI LEGGE REGGE.” 


HE ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
15, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


The ene soe guarantee the circulation of ALL NEW 
WORKS of rest or value ——— tely after publication. 
The Library embraces special Departments of Science and 
the Liberal Professions, and of Foreien Literature in all 


its branches. 
Detailed Terms of Subscription at the Chief Office, and at 
the Dendéta of the Company in Town and Country, forwarded 


free On appuvewn, 
SAMUEL BEVAN, Secretary. 


CHEAP BOOKS from BULL’S LIBRARY, 


52, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 








SURPLUS COPIES of many WORKS of REAL MERIT, 
suitable for Pus.ic or Private Lisranries, LITERARY LystI- 
TuTEs, and Boox Socrerizs, &c., are now on Sale at VERY 
GREATLY REDUCED —— Catalogues and Prospectuses of 
the Library gratis and post free. 


F. BOHN & C0’S “REMINDER.” 


A most useful waistcoat-pocket or reticule Aide Mémoire, so 
manufactured as to enclose half a sheet of note-paper folded, 

which can be renewed without’ trouble as required, and, 

ttle space, will be found invaluable in visit- 





occupying but li 
if: marketing, business appointments, &c., &c. In roan, 
1 price 6d., of all ksellers and Stationers ; and, 


by enc seven stamps, by post of the Manufacturers— 
F. Boun & Co., Kennington Oval, S. 





Single Copies sent free on Receipt of Fourteen 
Postage Stamps. 


THE LICENSED 
VICTUALLERS’ ALMANACK 
For 1865, 

NATIONAL HANDBOOK 


For Inn and Tavern Keepers, Brewers, Distillers, Malsters 
Hop-Growers, and others. 











London: W. Srevens, 421, Strand ; and J, Crosianp, 
land 2, Fenchurch Street. 





THis DAY Is PUBLISHED, 


THE 


BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 1865. 


Sewed in a Wrapper, price 1s. 


THE 


COMPANION TO THE ALMANAO. 


Sewed in a Wrapper. price 2s, 6d. 





, CONTENTS :— 


THE INDIA MUSEUM. 


RAILWAYS IN THEIR SOCIAL RELATIONS. By 
James THORNE. 


RECENT OBSERVATIONS AND RESEARCHES ON 
- THE PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE SUN. 
By E. W. Braytey, F.R.S 
HEALTH OF THE BRITISH ARMY IN INDIA. 
WORKING MENS’ CLUBS. By Joun PiumMer. 
PROGRESS OF THE LIMITED LIABILITY SYSTEM. 


ABUEITROLURE AND PUBLIC \Progreas AE al 
By James THorne. General Art and 
Public Monuments; Public and Sanitary Tfmprovement 
Churches and Chapels ; lyry er bl c Purposes 
Buil pence 


dings connected with Art and Education 
a Architecture; Bridges, Docks, ks, &c. With Wood: 
cu . 
With the other usual Articles on ee Legislation Statistics, 


&c., of 1864 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND 
COMPANION. 


Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 


London: Knieut & Co., 90, Fleet Street; ‘ 
And Sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 





TWENTIETH YEAR 


OF PUBLICATION. 





With a Scripture Text for every day, in large type 


Price 2d. each, or 12s. per hundred, 


THE COTTAGE ALMANAC K 
FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1865. 


type. May be altered at a slight cost to suit any locality: 
A Specimen Copy will be sent gratis to any Clergyman. 








LONDON : 
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Now reapy, Price SEVEN SHILLINGS, 


HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 


FOR THE SEASON. 


LEISURE HOUR VOLUME 


for 1864; imperial 8vo., comprising 


167 SUPERIOR ENGRAVINGS by Du Maurier, 
Scott, Benwell, Nicholson, Robinson, M‘Connel, Nicholls, 
E. r, Huttula, Cuthbert Bede, Lee, Wood, 
Zwecker, Skelton, Jennings, Pritchett, Barnes, Ehringer, 
and other Artists. 


12 COLOURED PLATES, after Sketches by 
John Gilbert, Zwecker, Skelton, Weedon, Wolf, 
Guichard, &c. 


848 PAGES OF TALES, BIOGRAPHY, 
FOREIGN TRAVEL, Home Sketches, Social Photo- 
graphs, Natural History, Popular Science, Remarkable 
Incidents and Adventures, Poetry, Original Fables, and 
other instructive and entertaining Reading. 

FOR PRESENTS, elegantly bound, gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; 

or, in half calf extra, 10s. 





SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME 


for 1864; imperial 8vo., comprising 


136 EXCELLENT ENGRAVINGS, by Greene, 
Benwell, Brandard, Nicholls, Lee, Weedon, Huttula, 
Du Maurier, Sly, E. Whymper, Priolo, Huard, Swain, 

Anelay, Nicholson, Jennings, Pritchets, &c. 


12 COLOURED PLATES, by Kronheim, Whym- 


per, and Evans, from Paintings by Zwecker, Weedon, 
J. D. Watson, T. L. Rowbotham, and Skelton. 


848 PAGES OF INTERESTING NARRA- 
TIVES, Religious Biography, Missionary Incident, 
Homes and Haunts of Piety, Episodes of History, 
Pictures of Social Life, Recollections of Travel, The 
Pulpit in the Family, Pages for the Young, Monthly 
Religious Intelligence, Poetry, &c. 


In an elegant style of binding, with gilt edges, 8s. 6d.* 
half calf extra, 10s. 


“ Let us pay a tribute of warm commendation to that capital periodical, ‘ The Leisure Hour.’ ’—Quarterly Review. 
, “‘ Both of these periodicals are admirably suited for home reading.” —Bookseller. 
** It would be difficult to find a page which does not contain useful instruction upon subjects of popular interest.””— Morning Post. 
**We have nothing for these works except unqualified praise.’’— Morning Herald, 





Reiieious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 





PLAYFUL SENSE FOR SERIOUS NONSENSE, 
Just published, cloth, 1s., 


Original Nursery Rhymes. By 
A. J. Evus, F.R.S. With Four full-page Dlustrations by 
E. J. Evwis. 

London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row. 


Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 


Life: Its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Grainpvon. Third Edition. 

“ To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
tions will be a welcome n,”’—Sun. 

“Mr. Grindon’s book has reached, but will not stop at, the 
third edition. It is the work of a scholar, a Christian, and a 
man of real science.””—Morning Herald, 


London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s., 


Hidden Springs. By the Rev. J. 


Parker, of Manchester. 


“The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
zlearness of thought and language. All seems as if it were 
written with a pencil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in 
the ascendant, and hence its matchless force... . There is 
no speaking for speaking’s sake, no display of any kind; 
every word is an arrow directed to the mark.” — British 
Standard, 


London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


280 pp., cloth, lettered, price 3s., 


Vegetable Cookery.—Pastry, 
Pickling, &c. 
London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoeter Row, E.C. 





This day is published, 8vo., cloth, price 14s., 


THE TEUTONIC NAME-SYSTEM 


APPLIED TO THE 


FAMILY NAMES OF FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND 
GERMANY. 


By ROBERT FERGUSON, 


Author of ‘ The River Names of Europe,” “ Swiss Men and 
Swiss Mountains,” &c. 


WiiirAmMs and Noreate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
sean, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edin- 
urgh, 





Now ready, post 8vo., price 8s. 6d., cloth, 


TRUTH, LOVE, JOY; 


Ox, THE GARDEN OF EDEN AND ITS FRUITS. 
By E. M. KING. 


Melbourne, Victoria: Published by the Aurnor; and Sold 
by WituiaMs and Noreare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
oe opp London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edin- 

urgh. 


This day is published, price 6d., 


THE GOD OF THE LIVING: 


A Sermon prenched at the Opening of the Oakfield Road 
Church, Clifton, November 10, 1864. 


By JAMES MARTINEAU. 





London: WHITFIELD, GREEN, and Son, 178, Strand, 





Now ready, Part IL, price 7d. CASSELL’S 
DON QUIXOTHE, with 400 Picrures by Gustave 


Dore. 





“Whether M. Doré has been employed to illustrate Cervantes, or Cervantes to illustrate 
M. Doré, will be a nice problem for the critics of these very handsome and sumptuous volumes, and 
for the fortunate mortals who can be expected to become their purchasers.” — Saturday Review. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 





Now ready, Part I, price 6d., CASSELL’ S 


GULLIVERS TRAVELS, profusely Tilus- 
trated (uniform with Cassell’s Bunyan, Crusoe, 


Goldsmith, &c.), with Introduction and Annota- 


tions and a LIFE 


WALLER, LL.D., M.R.LA. 


OF SWIFT, by J. F. 


| 
. . | 
Annotations will be provided, explaining the hidden allusions to persons and to things ; bringing | 
out the Author's deeper meaning ; exhibiting its bearing—socially, politically, morally. . 


Sold by all Booksellers. 





CASSELL, PETTER, ayy GALPIN, LONDON, E.C. 
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GIFT-BOOKS 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR, 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH. 


SCATTERED LEAVES OF BIOGRAPHY. 


By JOHN CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN, Post 8vo., 5s. 


HAMILTON GRAEME; 


Or, THe Fourtu GEenERaTION. 
Dedicated to Miss Charlesworth. Crown 8yo., 68. 


SOMETHING TO AMUSE YOU‘ 


A Book for the Young. By HARRIET D’OYLEY HOWZ 
Gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


TRIAL AND TRUST; 


Or, Ette~n Morpen’s Experrence or Lirsr, By EMMA 
LESLIE. Crown &vo., 3s. 


LIGHTFORD ; 


Or, ** Tue Sure Founpation.” By A.C. W. With Preface 
by the Rev. A. R. O. Dauuas, M.A. 3s. 6d, A Story of Two 


Sisters, ; > 
MAUDE BOLINGBROKE. 


By EMMA JANE WORBOISE, Gilt edges, 3s. 64. 





THE VILLAGE ASTRONOMER ; 


Or, Tur Katenpar Man or Verrspera. Feap. 8vo., 5s. 








OLNEY AND THE LACE MAKERS. 


Crown Syo., 28. 6d. 


SHADOW AND SUNSHINE; 


Or, Lire Notes. By JEANNIE SELINA REEVES. 
Dedicated by Permission to the Earl of Carlisle. 2s. 6d. 


SYMPATHY; 


Or, Worps ror THE Weak AND Weary. By Rev. D. A. 
DOUDNEY. 3s. 6d. 





A WEEK IN THE COUNTRY WITH 
BELLA SELDON. 


A Srory ror Girats. By EMILY K——. 
Cloth, Mlustrated, 2s, 6d. 


GOOD OUT OF EVIL; 


Or, Tur Story or ENGLAND’s Biack Bisnopr, 
Third Edition, 16mo., cloth, 2s. 


CHILD’S PREACHER ; 


Or, Tae Gospe. Tavent TO CHILDREN IN VERY SIMPLE 
Lanevuace. By Hon. and Rev. L. BARRINGTON. With 
Coloured Frontispiece, 2s. 


CHILDREN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Br G. W. MYLNE. 
With Three Steel Engravings, 2s, 6d. 


FRANK HARRIS; 


Or, Scnoot Days at Everton. A Story for Boys. By H.R. MM. 
Fcap., cloth, Is. 6d, 








TREES AND THEIR USES. 
With Nineteen Illustrations, 1s. 6d. 


- _-_— 


GLIMPSES BEYOND HOME. 


A Description of the Countries of Europe for Young Persons, 
Thirteen Engravings, 1s. 6d, 





GOOD SHEPHERD AND HIS LITTLE 
LAMBS. 


A Story for Little Children. By an UNCLE. 
Six Full Page Engravings, 2s. 6d, 





, Orn, ‘ 
D’OYLEY HOWE. With Four Etchings on Steel by 
Alfred Ashley. 1s. 6d. 


GREAT AND GOOD; 


Or, ALFRED THE FaTHER OF His PEOPLE. 
A book of deep and living interest, 2s. 


RECREATION AND USEFULNESS. 


A Narrative Founded on Fact. 
By ELIZABETH DAWBARN, ls. 6d. 


THE PATHWAY OF SAFETY; 


Or, Counsets TO THE AWAKENED. By THe Rev. CANON 
XENDEN. 100th Thousand, 2s. 6d. 


CLARA EVERSHAM ; 


THe Lire of a Scnoon Ginav. By HARRIET 





London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE. No. 420, 


DECEMBER 1864. 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
[On Wednesday next, 
CONTENTS :— 
IRELAND. 
TO VIRGINIA. 
THE DRAMA IN PARIS. 
GILBERT RUGGE. A Tale. By the Author of “ A First 
Frrenpsuip.” Chapters XXI.—XXIII. 
VIE DE SHAKESPEARE, 
A CAMPAIGNER AT HOME. Concuvsion. 
CONCERNING TEN YEARS: with some Account of 
Things Learnedinthem, By A. K. H. B. 
KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
CURIOSITIES OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 
NOTES ON DIPLOMACY AND DIPLOMATIC HIS+ 
TORY. Part IV. and Last. By Henry Oruey. 


THE CAMBRIDGE APOSTLES. 


9° 
THE LIFE of ROBERT STEPHEN- 
SON. By J. C. Jearrneson, Barrister-at-Law, and W. 
zous, F.R.S., Mem. Inst. of Civ. Eng. Two Vols., 8vo., 


3. 
EXPLORATIONS IN SOUTH- 


WEST AFRICA, from Walvisch Bay to Lake Ngami and 
the Victoria Falls. By THomas Baines, 8vo., 21s. 


4. 
THE DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS: 


Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Friuli. By J. Gitperr and G. C. CuuRCHILL, F.G.S, 
Svo., 21s, 

“One of the most charming books of Alpine travel which 


has appeared for many years.’ 
Murray's Handbook for Southern Germany. 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS OF A 


COUNTRY PARSON : Selections from the Contributions 
of A. K. H. B. to Fraser’s Magazine and Good Words, 


Post 8vo., 9s. 


6. 
LORD MACAULAY’S MISCEL- 


LANEOUS WRITINGS, People’s Edition, to be Pub- 
lished in Four Monthly Parts, crown 8vo., price 1s. each, 
Part I. on Jan. 2, 1865. 


SIR JOHN ELIOT, a Biography : 


1590-1682. By Joun Forster. Two Vols., crown 8vo. 
with Two Portraits, price 30s. { 


8. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


FALL of WOLSEY tothe DEATH of ELIZABETH, 
By James AnTHuony FrRovupsg, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Third Editions of the first Eight 
Volumes. 
Vous. I. to IV., REIGN OF HENRY VIII., 54s. 
Vots. V. and VI., REIGNS OF EDWARD VI. and 
MARY, 28s. 
Vos, VII. and VIII, REIGN OF ELIZABETH, Vols, 
I. and II., 28s. 


9, 
HISTORY of the RISE and INFLU- 


ENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 
By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A. Two Vols., 8vo. 
- [ lu December. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION of BISHOP 


COLENSO’S Work on the PENTATEUCH and BOOK 
of JOSHUA. Parts I. and II. now ready, in crown 8vo. 
To be completed in Five Parts, price 1s. each. 


ll. 


THE SECRET of HEGEL; bein 
Se acres ove pores Pes, tore 


WZ 


THE HIDDEN WISDOM OF 


CHRIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE; or, History 
of the Apocrypha. By Ernest pr Bunsen. Two Vols., 
° ra [Just ready. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR 


LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Illustrated 
with numerous Wood Engravings from the Old Masters. 
4to., price 638,, cloth; or £5. 5s. in morocco by 


Riviére, 
14. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS from 


THE COMMONPLACE BOOK OF RICHARD 
WHATELY, D.D. Edited by Miss E. J. Wuarety. 
Second Edition, with Additions, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. The 
Additions separately, 2s. a. 


LYRA MYSTICA: Hymns and 


Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and Modern. Edited 
by the Rev. Orpey Sarpiey, M.A. Feap. 8vo., 7s, 6d, 


16, 
TASSO’S JERUSALEM DE- 


LIV D. Translated into English Verse by Sir 
Joun on James, Kt., M.A, 0 Vols., fcap. 8vo. 
lds, - [in a few days. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of HEALTH. 
By Sovurnwoop Samira, M.D. Eleventh Edition, with 
ew Plates. Svo. [On December 12, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 
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PRACTICAL WORKS 
THE USE OF THE CLERGY, 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. RIVINGTON, 


L 
DIRECTORIUM PASTORALE: 


The Principles and Practice of Pastoral Work in the Church 
of England. 


By THE Rev, JOHN HENRY BLUNT. 
Crown 8vo., 9s, 


This work has been written with the object of providing 
for Theological Students and the Younger Clergy a Practical 
Manual on the subject of which it treats. 


Tt has been the Author’s endeavour to pointout the manner 
in which every part of a Clergyman’s labours should be so 
based on the principles of the Church, as to be a practical 
exponent of the theories laid down in its laws and devotional 
offices, and yet adapted to the idiosyncracy of the age in 
which we live. 

CONTENTS: 


Chap. I. The Nature of the Pastoral Office.—Chap. IT. 
The relation of the Pastor to God.—Chap. ITI. The relation 
of the Pastor to his Flock.—Chap. IV. The ministry of God’s 
Word.—Chap. V. The ministry of the Sacraments, &c.— 
Chap. VI. The Visitation of the Sick.—Chap. VII. Pastoral 
Converse.—Chap. VIII. Private  Instruction.—Chap, IX. 
Schools,—Chap. X. Parochial Lay Co-operation.—Chap, 
XI. Auxiliary Parochial Institutions.—Chap. XII. Parish 


Festivals. 


II. 
SPECULUM GREGIS; 


Or, THe ParocurAn MINISTER’s ASSISTANT. 
By the Rey. R. B. EXTON, 
Incumbent of Athelington and Cretingham, Suffolk. 
Seventh Edition, in Pocket size, bound in Roan, 
with clasp, 4s. 6d. 
III. 
EIGHTEEN YEARS OF A OLERIOCAL 
MEETING: 


Being the Minutes of the Alcester Clerical Association from 
1842 to 1860; with a Preface on the Revival of Ruridecanal 


Chapters. 
Epirep sy RICHARD SEYMOUR; M.A., 


Rector of Kinwarton and Rural Dean; 
AND 
JOHN F. MACKARNESS, M.A,, 


Late Vicar of Tardebigge, in the Diocese of Worcester, 
now Rector of Honiton. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


IV. 
ORDINATION LEOTURES, 


Delivered in Riseholme palece Chapel, during Ember 
eeks : 


By THe Rev. HENRY MACKENZIE, M.A., 
Subdean of Lincoln, and one of the Chaplains to the Bishop’ 
Small 8vo., 3s. 


Contents :—Pastoral Government — Educational Work— 
Self-Government in the Pastor—Missions and their Reftex 
Results—Dissent—Public Teaching—Sunday Schools—Doc- 
trinal Controversy—Secular Aids, 


v. 
THE ORDINANCE OF PREACHING 
INVESTIGATED. 
By raz Rev. GEORGE HOLDEN, M.A., 


Author of “*‘ The Christian Expositor,” and other Works. 
Sm, Svo., 3s. 6d. 


VI. 
TWENTY-ONE PRAYERS, 


Composed from the Psalms, for the Sick and Afflicted ; with 
other Forms of Prayer, and a Few Hints on the Visitation of 


the Sick. 
By tHe Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A., 


Late Canon of Chester. 
Seventh Edition, 3s. 6d. 


VIL. 
INSTRUOTIONS for the USE of CANDI- 
DATES for HOLY ORDERS, 


nd of the Parochial Clergy, as to Ordinations, Licences, 
duction, Pluralities, Residence, &c.; with Acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to the above, and Forms to be used. 


By CHRISTOPHER HODGSON, M.A,, 
Secretary to the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
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ANGLO-INDIAN LITERATURE. 


HE educated classes of our countrymen in 
India, condemned as they are, in most 
parts, and during the greater portion of the 
ear, to pass many more hours under shelter 
rom the sun than are demanded by their 
daily duties (this is more particularly the 
case as regards military men), have, as a 


neral rule, only two resources against | 


intellectual vacancy—to addict themselves to 
cheroots and brandy-panee, or take to their 
books and become ornaments to society. They 
may attach themselves to such ‘‘ strenuous 
idleness ” as is afforded by billiards and other 
games of skill, or to such stirring excitements 
as are derived from Blind Hookey, or other 
fascinating inventions for winning other 
pel og ba losing theirown. But these 

evices for killing time must soon give way ; 
if for no other other reason, for the one that 
they are incapable of progress or develop- 
ment. A prisoner who turns a crank would 
work with comparative satisfaction if he knew 
he was grinding something; and the culti- 
vators of idleness feel much the same, especi- 
ally those who find the experiment attended 
by pecuniary loss. As for the brandy-panee 
resource, it is due to our countrymen in the 
Kast to say that it has gonequite out of fashion, 
its only representatives in the present day 
being, perhaps, some melancholy civilian who, 
in the solitude of the Mofussil, cultivates a 
morbid sentiment for home, or some subaltern 
officer who is too much in debt to be capable 
of interesting himself in ordinary affairs, so 
seeks relief in refreshment, does not find it, 
and gets cashiered instead—after which he 
drinks more than ever, and eventually dies, 
Heaven knows how! 

It follows that the larger proportion of 
Sane and sound men consent to become orna- 
ments to society. (We here refer principally 
to those in civil or military employ, for the 
mercantile classes in India are too constantly 
occupied in making their fortunes to attend 
much to mere intellectual pursuits.) Some 
spend their long hours of leisure during 
the hot weather in learning a language 
or a science, studying the history of a 
parame A os raged lag —e tie 8 

s of various , which 
contribute to the Go saan Bek 


vernment records. But 
many attach themselyes to more direct 
literary pursuits, and, besides producing 





| Keene, &c. 





including, of course, fiction, contribute 
extensively to the periodical press, from 
Quarterly Reviews to daily newspapers. 

It may be asked, Where are the fruits of 
all this literary activity? It must be ad- 
mitted, in answer, that the best days of 
local publications, other than newspapers, 
are past—to judge by present appearances. 
But, before we ailvert to the causes ac- 
counting for this decline, a brief glance 
at the former state of periodical litera- 
ture in India may not be unacceptable. 
Without going back to the earliest publica- 
tions, which would carry us beyond the 
present century, a sufficient idea may be 
given by starting from times which most 
‘‘old Indians” will remember—recognising 
the fact that ‘‘ old Indians’ remember more 
than most people, as they were more bound 
up with the country than residents of a later 
generation, and seldom troubled themselves 
about so insignificant a place as Europe. 

There are many ‘‘old Indians’ yet who 
remember the Calcutta Oriental Magazine and 
Quarterly Review, continued as the Quarterly 
Oriental Magazine and Review, reaching, 
from the first issue of the former in 1824, to 
eight volumes. These publications were under 
the editorship of Horace Hayman Wilson, 
and among the contributors were Dr. Tytler, 
Mr. Vans Kennedy, Mr. Ellis, and others 
known to more than local fame. Devoted 
particularly to Oriental matters, they were 
written with a high order of ability—as may 
be inferred from the names here cited, not 
to mention the others. The present Calcutta 
Review is also a generally well-written 
work. 
and has suffered several changes of pro- 
epee os Among its contributors may 


Mr. Temple, and many of the best ‘‘ Punjab 
men,” Major D. L. Richardson, Mr. H. G. 

The Bengal Sporting Magazine, 
starting in 1834, lived until 1841. tt was 
followed by the Calcutta Sporting Review, 
which had a highly yivacious existence 
until it was killed by the mutinies of 1857 
—nearly all its contributors being besieged 
somewhere or engaged in besieging some- 
body, and its editor, Mr. James Hume, 
the senior magistrate of Calcutta, not 
being able to find sufficient aid at hand 
to support it. People in Calcutta at that 
time would read nothing but politics; so the 
review was thrown over until happier times, 
and in its place appeared the Indian Field, 
which, between pigsticking and politics, en- 
joyed, for a time, a very vigorous existence. 
Of a necessarily different character was the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a 
branch of the Royal Asiatic Soviets, which 
has branches also at Bombay and Madras. 
This is one of the most important publica- 
tions which have appeared in India. It is 
still flourishing, and the number of its volume 
for the present year is thirty-three. Its first 
editor was James Prinsep. It was the suc- 
cessor to Gleanings of Science, edited also 
by Prinsep, among whose collaborators were 
Horace Hayman Wilson and B. H. Hodgson, 
a publication which had been preceded by 


to the date, we may next mention the Jour- 
nal of Natural History, which reached four 


which achieved ten volumes. 








siderable variety. 
them at random, the Christian Intelligencer, | 
which has been published between thirty and | 





forty years, and is still alive; the Calcutta 
Christian Observer, which has appeared ever 
since 1832. We do not pretend to com- | 
plete the list, but may;refer to the Bengal | 
Catholic Expositor and Bengal Catholic | 
Herald as representatives of the Roman | 
Catholic form of Christianity. | 
Among the periodicals published in Bom- | 
bay may be noticed the Oriental Quarterly, 
an admirably written review. It is no longer 
in existence, but is well remembered for many 
able articles—one particularly on the travels 
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It has extended to many volumes, | 


| ductions of a hig 
e noted the late Sir Henry Lawrence, | The light literature of the latter has also been 


independent works in various departments, of Bishop Heber, pointing out many im- 


portant mistakes on the part of its learned 
author, which, however, do not seem to 
impair the confidence with which the work 
is still regarded in this country. The Bombay 
Quarterly Magazine and Review was a suc- 
cessor of the above. It reached three volumes, 
from 1850 to 1853. It was, in its turn, suc- 
ceeded by the Bombay Quarterly, which 
commenced in 1855 and was concluded in 
1858, being a victim of the mutinies, like 
more than one of its contemporaries. Among 
the productions of this Presidency, the Bom- 
bay Philosophical Transactions and the 
Journal of the Horticultural Society take a 
high place. But Madras, the North West, 
and the Punjab warn us not to loiter. The 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science is 
one of the early productions of that which is 
too inconsiderately called ‘‘ The Benighted 
Presidency.” Started in 1833, the periodical is 
still published under the control of the Madras 
Asiatic Society. If we remember rightly, 
Madras has produced more independent works 
than the other Presidencies—in proportion, 
certainly, to her size; and we may notice 
a very able writer, Mr. George Norton, 
the Advocate-General at the Presidency, as 
having made most valuable contributions to 
its literature. At the present time the Presi- 
dency is very well represented in the news- 
paper-press. This department, however, as 
distinguished from general literature, it is 
not our intention to discuss in this article. 
Madras, as regards reviews and magazines, 
has not been so prolific in point of time 
as the North-West Provinces of Bengal 


} and the Punjab, which are also in advance, 


as far as the official records of Govern- 
ment—themselves frequently literary pro- 
igh order—are concerned. 


of a more vigorous kind. Who among the resi- 
dents in any part of India during the last 
fifteen or twenty years—we really forget the 
date of its production, and have not the pub- 
lication itself at hand—does not remember 
the Meerut Universal Magazine, familiarly 
ealled ‘‘ M. U. M.”? Apart from the local 
and general knowledge which it contained, it 
is stall regarded as the most brilliant peri- 
odical which Anglo-Indian literature has 
ever given forth. Its career was confined to 
four volumes; but these were replete with 
wit, humour, and fancy, conveyed in a tone of 
savage independenceand contemptuous regard 
for its contemporaries, caught, perhaps, from 
the earlier tone of Blackwood, which were irre- 
sistible to its readers. Henry Torrens, Sir 
Henry Myers Elliott, and Henry Meredith 
Parker were ai:ong the most illustrious of its 
contributors ; aud it would be enough for the 
merits of the magazine to say that they did 
their best. Torrens’s ‘‘ Ancient Chaldean 
Manuscript” (which was included in the “‘ Life 
and Remains,” published in Calcutta by his 
loving friend James Hume, to whom we have 
already referred) will live in the recollection 
of all genuine lovers of satire to whom it may 
be known. It is, in fact, nothing but a 
squib upon a member of the Civil Service 
(the writers in the magazine were mostly of 
that distinguished body), who was severely 





Asiatic Researches. Without being precise | reprimanded by Government for driving on 
volumes, and the Indian Journal of Medical | of the other sex. 

Science, edited by Dr. Norman Chevers, | racter was so much 
Of religious | 
publications there were, and still are, a con- | got out of the adventure b 
Thus we find, taking | in the language of penny-a-liners, be more 


the Calcutta ‘‘ course,” the Hyde Park of 
the Presidency, with a disreputable person 
The lady whose cha- 
mistaken turned out 
to be the Civil Servant’s aunt. The fun 
Torrens may, 


easily conceived than described. 

The Benares Magazine, which started after 
‘* M. U. M.,” had a reputation second only to 
that bold and brilliant periodical. Among its 
contributors may be mentioned Fitz-Edward 
Hall, then of the Educational Department, 
and now Chief Librarian to the India Office, 
whom we might have mentioned in connexion 
with more than one periodical named above ; 
the Rev. Mr. Quartley, the Rev. A. W. 
Wallace, and the Rey. Julian Robinson; 
Major Stuart, Governor-General’s agent at 
Benares, and George Wyatt of the Ciyil 
Service, who was killed at Benares at the 
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outbreak in 1857, author of a celebrated 
satirical work called ‘‘Panch Cowrie Khan, 
or Recollections of an Orderly ;” and John 
Walter Sherer, of the same Service, who 
was one of the chief lights of Indian litera- 
ture in days past, though he appears now 
to have abandoned his pen. Mr. Cust, 
one of the best of the Punjab official 
officials, should also be mentioned as ren- 
dering his aid. Contemporary for part of 
its time with the Benares Magazine, which 
endured from 1848 to 1854, we find Saunders’s 
Magazine, published at Delhi, and Ledlie’s 
Miscellany, published at Agra, the first 
under the editorship of Mr. Paterson Saun- 
ders, and the second of Mr. J. W. Sherer, 
already mentioned. They were both well 
written, but, perhaps, too much addicted to 
the technicalities of the Civil Service. Among 
the contributors to Ledlie were Robert 
Spankie, ©.8., a vigorous and otherwise 

mirable writer, Fitz-Edward Hall, whose 
connexion with the Benares we have already 
noticed, and Frederick Shaw, C.S., who, 
unhappily, died an early death. Both 
publications were stopped in 1854, after 
numbering several volumes. 

After these speculations, which were sus- 
pended for the most part because the eon- 
tributors tired of their ,wwork, we know of no 

roduction of the kind in the North-West. 

n the Punjab some creditable private works 
have been published, but the best are those 
included among the records of Government, 
and given forth from time to time in that 
form. 

The reason why, in the present day, local 
publications have declined is easily accounted 
for. Men in India—especially in the Service 
—have less leisure on account of the greater 
demands made upon them by an altered 
system ; and because, whatever be their con- 
finement in the hot weather, they have so 
many more means of relaxation through the 
increased connexion with Europe, which has 
put an end to the old hearty Colonial feeling, 
found them an immensity of books to read, 
and loosened the bonds which endeared them 
to the country. In India Englishmen are now 
only visitors, striving to keep their health 
when in it, and seeking the first opportunity 
to get out of it with the money they have 
saved. What they do for literature they 
now principally publish at home, as may be 
observed by all readers of current publica- 
tions, who can scarcely fail to notice that 
numbers of works continually issued by 
London publishers—scientific works, sport- 
ing works, and especially novels—must have 
come from Indian hands. The change may 
be better or worse; but it is worth noting, if 
only as refuting the assertion sometimes made 
that Anglo-Indians in the present day are 
less cultivated and less practically apprecia- 
tive of literature than their predecessors. 
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CURRENT ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Rapport annuel fait a la Société Asiatique. Par 
M.J.Mohl. (Paris: Imprimerie Impériale.) 


HE not over-sanguine hope we expressed 
in these columns on the occasion of our 

last ‘‘ Survey ” has not been fulfilled. In 
spite of the extraordinary facilities possessed 
by our Asiatic Society for acquiring the most 
correct and most recent accounts in the pro- 


on Asiatic geology and natural history, 
have been sent in by those members to whom 
the task of drawing them up had been 
entrusted ; others, as that on Chinese litera- 
ture and on recent Sanscrit publications, are 
shortly expected ; the rest will soon follow ”’ 
—and the speedy consummation of these 
promises is a thing devoutly to be hoped 
for. Meanwhile we shall turn once more 
to M. Mohl’s truly classical Report, and, 
instead of ‘‘ reviewing” it, simply follow his 
track through the mazes of recent Asiatic 
research, here and there adding what further 
information we have ourselves been able to 
gather. What we said in our last Survey 
of this eminent German savant, of whom 
both his own and his adopted country—as 
well as the whole republic of letters—may 
well be proud, needs no repetition here. 

The first pages of the Report before us 
open, according to pious custom, with the 
mournful muster-roll of brethren of the craft 
who have been taken away in the course of 
the past year. And this past year has earned 
for itself a sad distinction in this special 
direction. Oriental literature has sustained 
many an irreparable loss. The Société Asia- 
tique alone has to mourn five members out 
of its Council. There are those who, ripe in 
years and full of honours, have given to the 
world all they were ever likely to give; but 
there are those no less who, cut short in the 
prime of their days, have, each in their special 
province, left a gap which will hardly 
be filled up by any contemporary scholar. 
There are amongst the dead, M. L. Dubeux, 
born 1788, Renan’s predecessor at the Col- 
lége de France, a most paizstaking and in- 
dustrious Persian scholar; J’. X. de Bianchi, 
born 1783, well known through his many 
meritorious aids to Turkish literature, prin- 
cipally his French and Turkish dictionary ; 
C. B. Hase, born 1780, a native of Sulza, in 
Saxony, who, at the age of twenty-one, set 
out from Jena, armed witha big sabre and 
fifty thalers, went all the way to Paris on 
toot, had his last franc stolen from him 
there, was about to enlist as a common 
soldier, and, by saluting one of the First 
Consul’s Mamluks in Arabic, found his way 
back again to his studies, and through them 
to renown and high position. Yet, although 
at first chiefly engaged in Oriental labours, 
he gradually drifted back into classical anti- 
quity, and only belonged to the body of 
French Orientalists by the link of his Chair 
of Modern Greek, which forms part of the 
** Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes.” 

The next on the list is J. J. Ampére, who, 
having written some seven tragedies before 
the age of twenty-five, turned to Chinese, 
Egyptian, and Sanscrit studies, which, until 
recently, he pursued most successfully. Lat- 
terly, however, like M. Hase, he turned his 
attention to classical philology and history ; 
and the fruit of these studies is his History 
of Rome, which he unfortunately left un- 
finished. 

F. Woepske, born at Dessau in 1826, com- 
pletes the list of the members of the Council 
of the Société Asiatique who have died in the 
course of last year. In him—cut off in the 
prime of his days—Oriental literature has to 
deplore one of the heaviest, most irreparable 
losses. His contributions towards the history 
of mathematics amongst the Indians, Arabs, 
and Chinese, which, ever since 1847, have 
appeared in an unbroken succession of essays, 
extracts from rare manuscripts, notices, and 





vince of Eastern Studies, it has not as yet 
succeeded in superseding the foreign reports | 
ou the subject. All we . Hvar from the latest | 
issue of its Transactions (New Series, No. I.) | 
~—-which does, indeed, bear the stamp of | 
vigorous reawakening, and which contains 
some most valuable contributions by Muir, 
Sir H. Rawlinson, Bosanquet, and others 
—is the undoubtedly gratifying fact that a 
beginning has been made in full earnest in 
the direction indicated. ‘‘Several of these 
Reports,” we read (viz., ‘‘ Notices of the 
of the different Branches of Investi- | 
gation to which the Labours of the Society 
are directed ’’), ‘‘such as that on recent re- 
searches on the ethnology of Asia and those | 





treatises —including his editions of Al- 





Khayami and Al-Karkhi—are of the highest | 


importance. 

Another member of the Société no longer 
amoung the living is Dr. Cureton, who 
died a few months ago, and whose memory 


is still so fresh in our minds that we need 


not again enlarge upon his career and 
works. To these may be added two names, 
omitted in the Rapport before us—that of 


Osiander, the great Himyaritic scholar, and | 


of Dr. Ballantyne, librarian at the Kast India 
House, one of the most indefatigable Sans- 
critists, to whose labours a just tribute is 
paid in the recent number of the Journal of 
our own Asiatic Society. 
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M. Mohl then touches briefly upon the 
contributions contained in the Journal of the 
Société for the last year. M. Oppert has 
commenced the commentary promised at the 
publication of the great Assyrian inscription 
of Sargon; and this is to be followed st a 
vocabulary compiled by Ménant, in which 
he intends to reduce all the words of the in- 
scription—as far as this can be done—to 
Hebrew roots. M. Vivien Saint-Martin has 
again taken up the inscriptions of Axum, 
more particularly those of Adulis, which he 
places in the first a of the second cen- 
tury of our era. . Renan and Abbé Bargés 
have briefly treated of some Phoenician in- 
scriptions brought home by the former. M, 
Aubaret has given a translation of a most 
curious Cochin-Chinese novelette in verse, 
snatches of which he heard sung by the 
people of Annam, and which, by a judicious 
combination, he formed into a complete and 
very charming little romance. M. Stanislas 
Julien has commenced a series of papers on 
the first connexion between the Chinese and 
the Turks. All we know of the latter, 
through Arabic, Persian, and Greek sources, 
dates from the time of their coming in con. 
tact with Western Asia and Europe: it is in 
Chinese annals that we must look for earlier 
accounts of them. Another important paper 
on Turkey—viz., the history of their financial 
administration, by M. Belin—will have ap- 
peared by this time. M. Prudhomme has 
contributed a curious episode of the conver- 
sion of Armenia to Christianity, translated 
from Bishop Zenob’s Syriac account, drawn 
up by order of St. Gregory. M. de Rosny 
has given an account of the Corean idiom— 
a branch of the Tartar languages. Minor 
contributions were Radloff’s observations 
on the Kirghis; Thomas’s new discoveries 
respecting the most ancient Indian figures ; 
Neubauer’s supplement to his memoir on 
the first Hebrew lexicographers and Cata- 
fago’s history of the Maronite Emirs of the 
Lebanon. 

The ‘‘Collection d’ Auteurs Orientaux” 
—(might we on our part suggest to the 
Société Asiatique that it would be very 
desirable if this or any other title would 
be definitely fixed upon and adhered to 
once for all?)—continues vigorously. The 
third volume of Masudi’s ‘‘ Golden Meadows,” 
edited by MM. Barbier de Maynard and 
Pavet de Courteille, has appeared ; the fourth 
volume is nearly ready for the press; and 
the fifth is far advanced. The edition of 
Albiruni, left unfinished by M. Woepke, will 
probably be completed by M. de Slane, and 
form another most valuable addition to the 
** Collection.” 

Passing to other Oriental Societies, the most 
ancient of all, the Asiatic Society at Bengal 
—which “‘ represents in India what the Aca- 
démies des Inscriptions et des Sciences, the 
Cabinet d’ Histoire Naturelle, and the Cabinet 
des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Impériale 
represent in Paris”—takes the first rank. 
Though no longer what it was in the days 
of Sir W. Jones and Colebrooke, and unas- 
sisted by those in whose interest it would 
chiefly he to aid and further its objects—viz., 
the Hindu and Mohammedan scholars—it yet 
holds its ground. The last volume of its 
Transactions again contains a number of im- 
portant inscriptions, sculptures, medals, &c., 
the fruits of recent explorations in hitherto 
little known districts. Colonel Cunningham’s 
first report on his excavations, undertaken by 
order of the Government, is particularly 
interesting, although very summary. 

Of the Bibliotheca Indica about twenty 
numbers, principally continuations of San- 


‘secrit and Persian works, which will be 
_ mentioned hereafter, haye been issued. 


The last volume of the Transactions of 


the Geological Society of Bombay contains 








numerous papers on Sindh and Cutch, on 
Bahrein, some parts of Arabia, and Eastern 
Africa and Japan. 

A branch society for the exploration of the 
antiquities and history of the Punjab has 
been formed at Lahore, and the Jalcutta 
Society will publish thé transactions | 
reports of this new offspring. Of the domg® 
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of the Asiatic societies of Colombo, Hong 
Kong, and Shanghai M. Mohl has not 
been able to get any information. Respect- 
ing Colombo we are equally in the dark; 
but we are happy to state that, accord- 
ing to news receiyed here, the Shanghai 
branch, which has lain dormant for some 
time, is about to resume its labours, and that, 
ere long, a similar revival is confidently ex- 
pected from its sister society at Hong Kong. 

Turning to our own Royal Asiatic Society, 
M. Mohl speaks in terms of praise of the 
twentieth (now last but one) volume of its 
Transactions :—the first volume of the new 
series, since commenced, appeared too late 
for the Report. The words which he adds 
respecting the Society itself are well worth 
being carefully read by all those whom 
it may concern. ‘‘ The Society of London,” 
he says, ‘‘ maintains itself by the zeal of 
a certain number of men who have lived 
in the East, and who do not relinquish 
the studies and interests of their younger 
days; but it is singular to notice how little 
support Oriental studies find in that country” 
—England, to wit. ‘‘ The Government does 
nothing for them, the Universities next to 
nothing; the clergy takes a feeble interest in 
them” (in a foot-note to this, however, a 
handsome tribute is paid to Smith’s Bibli- 
cal Dictionary, which, being alien to the 
subject of the Rapport, M. Mohl ‘‘is happy 
to be able to mention at least”); ‘‘and this 
great mass of rich and educated people,” M. 
Mohl continues, ‘‘ refuse to listen to aught 
Oriental that is not Biblical. People had 
been accustomed for two hundred years to 
look upon Asia as a territory which only 
interested the East India Company, and it 
was only those who had served in it who, to- 

ether with their families, took some kind of 
interest init; besides which, even the greater 
part of those who have passed their lives 
there cease from occupying themselves with 
it at their return, when it becomes evi- 
dent to them that all that which had formed 
the occupation of their lives is a bore and 
almost an object of terror to English society 
atlarge. There is an indication of frivolous- 
ness in this which is rather astounding in a 
country apparently so serious.” 

The German Oriental Society has issued 
two further volumes of their ‘‘ Zeitschrift.” 
They contain Professor Brockhaus’s essay 
on the transcription of Arabic texts into 
Latin characters; and a dissertation by 
Steinschneider on the lunar stations ac- 
cording to Jewish and Arabic authors. 
Meyer discusses the Nabathzean inscriptions, 
Blau the Albanese idiom and its possible 
aids towards Lycian, Levy Phoenician and 
Palmyrene, Mordtmann Pehlwi inscriptions, 
&c. There is, in fact, scarcely a single 
point, however remote, in Oriental studies, 
which is not touched upon in these Transac- 
tions. Of the. ‘‘ Abhandlungen,” or special 
works published by the Society, in connexion 
with the ‘ Zeitschrift,” mention will be made 
in their due places. 

The American Oriental Society’s last volume 
contains, among other contributions, an 
essay by Whitney on the Indian Nakshatras, 
im which he combats both M. Biot’s opinion 
of their Chinese, and MM. Weber and 
Miiller’s opinion of their Indian, origin. He 
himself is inclined to find their first traces in 
Chaldea. 

Of independent works issued within the 
last year or two M. Mohl first mentions 
the Himyaritic and Phcenician inscriptions, 
edited by the British Museum, of which we 
have already spoken in these columns. M. 
Noéldeke has written ‘‘ Contributions towards 


the Knowledge of the Poetry of the Ancient | 


Arabs,” in which he treats of the ancient 
poetry of the Arabs in general, of the poetry 
of the Arabic Jews at the time of Mohammed, 
and of some minor poets, hitherto little 
known, who lived about the time of Moham- 
med, adding a selection of their verses. By 
the same learned and industrious young 


author we have an edition of the Divan of 
Urwa Ibn Alward, with a German translation 
Wright’s edition of the 
at the expense of the 


and commen : 
Kamil, published 


| et ses Mceurs.”’ 








German Oriental Society, promises to be of 
great assistance towards the interpretation of 
the ancient poets, explaining, as it does, 
some of the rarest and most difficult terms 
contained in early works. Here, also, must 
be mentioned M. Devic’s new translation of 
Antar, the voluminous novel of the pre- 
Islamic times. Antar, the hero, the son 
of an Arab of noble lineage and a black 
slave, is the highest and noblest type of a 
preux chevalier, valiant and reckless, a poet, 
rich, prodigal, with a delicacy of feeling, a 
constancy in his friendship and love, a 
loyalty in his promises, a generosity in his 
protecting the weak and the oppressed, and 
a humility towards those above him, which 


this their ideal. 

Additional materials towards the know- 
ledge of Mohammed’s history are contained 
in Ibn Hisham’s biography of the Pro- 

het, a German translation of which has 
bees published by Weil. A new edition of 
Bochari’s Sahih, or collection of tradi- 
tions, has appeared at Bulak, prepared by 
Mohammad Kittah, and Mohammad Rahwi 
Effendi, who have bestowed great pains 
upon their task, and have produced the 
comparatively best edition that has appeared 
as yet. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
(first European) edition on which Krehl is 
now engaged will supply much that is yet 
wanting in arrangement, indices, kc. M. 
Mohl here takes the opportunity of entering 
acomplaint against the horrid state of 
the Bulak types, and we can only echo it 
most emphatically. If the present proprietor, 
or rather lessee, of the government printing- 
office of Egypt could be compelled to read 
the Arabic of his type by the light of a 
London Noyember day, he might, perhaps, 
be induced to get a few new sets. De Goeje, 
in a special memoir, combats Lees of Cal- 
cutta for placing the author of the ‘‘ Arab 
Conquests of the Mussulmans in Syria,” 
edited by him a few years ago, in the 
second century of the Hegirah, while, ac- 
cording to De Goeje’s opinion, the book can- 
not be much older than the time of the 
Crusades. M. de Slane has finished the 
second volume of his translation of Ibn 
Khaldun’s Prolegomena, which treat of what 
we should now call ‘Political Economy” 
with a clearnéss hardly to be credited in a 
writer of four hundred years ago. Dozy has 
edited a new volume on the Abbadides, 
containing notes and extracts supplemen- 
tary to his previous writings on the his- 
tory of Spain. M. J. Miiller has edited and 
translated a MS. he found in the Escurial, 
containing the last catastrophe of the Moham- 
medan kingdom of Granada described by an 
anonymous Arabic writer who seems to have 
been an eye-witness. Makkari’s history 
of the Arabs in Spain, together with the 
life of the Vezir Lisan Eddin, and other 
portions omitted in the recent European edi- 
tion, has been reprinted at Bulak. Spain her- 
self seems now to wake from her long trance, 
or rather to have got over her time-hallowed 
hatred of the Arabs and their works. The 
Historical Academy contemplates the publi- 
cation of a corpus of Arabic-Spanish authors, 
of which Gayangos, Lafuente y Alcantara, 
Fernandez y Gonzalez, and Simonet will pro- 
bably be the editors. M. Guy, formerly 
French General Consulin Syria, has published, 
from an Arabic MS. written by Father Hanan- 
vah Meneir, a ‘“‘ Theogony of the Druses,”’ 





forming a supplement to De Sacy’s ‘‘ Exposé 
de la Religion des Druses.”” A more com- 
rehensive work of M. Guy is called ‘‘ La 
ation Druse: son Histoire, sa Religion, 
A. Rousseau’s ‘‘ Annales 
Tunisiennes,” containing a history of the 
country since Charles Y.’s expedition in 
1535, a new translation of the Ikhwan 
Al-Safa by Garcin de Tassy, Fleischer’s 
‘* Beitrage zur Arabischen Sprachkunde,” 
and a French translation of Ibn Al-Avvam’s 
‘* Book of Agriculture,’’ complete the pro- 
vince of Arabic studies. 

In Phoenician we have Levy’s third part of 
‘‘ Phoenizische Studien” and his ‘‘ Phoeni- 
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are rare everywhere, but marvellous in a | 
nomad and semi-barbarous people who made | 


zisches Wértenbuch,” containing about nine 
hundred words, or three times as many as 
Gesenius collected. Of the edition of the 
Phoenician Monuments in the British Museum 
we have spoken on a previous occasion. 
There cannot be a more striking contrast 
than that furnished by the scantiness of 
matter from which the reconstruction of such 
idioms as Phoenician, Himyaritic, &e., is 
attempted and the superabundance of Cunei- 
form materials. Of the most recent doings in 
that and other departments, however, we shall 
speak in our next. Eo. D. 








BROKEN TO HARNESS. 


By Edmund Yates. (Max- 


Broken to Harness. 
well & Co.) 
\ R. YATES is a literary photographer. 
We say this rather in praise than in de- 
tgreep of the first important work which 
e has ever brought before the public. 
Hitherto he has been mainly known, as 
far as literature was concerned, as a facile 
essayist and smart writer. Like many other 
authors of his generation, he suffered for a 
time from the supposed necessity of imitating 
Mr. Dickens. Nobody can have a higher ap- 
reciation than we have ourselves of the won- 
erful force and picturesqueness of the style 
adopted by our great English novelist ; but, of 
all styles we are acquainted with, it is the 
one which least bears imitation. Where 
Dickens is humorous his copyers are 
grotesque; where he is pathetic they are 
maudlin and sentimental. At last, however, 
like every man of real talent, Mr. Yates has 
found out the natural bent of his genius, and 
is beginning to follow it faithfully. That 
bent is photographic. Nobody, we suppose, 
will deny that the works of the great 
masters are, in the highest sense of the 
word, truer portraits than those produced by 
the most exquisite of photographic machines. 
Few persons would deny also that a good 
photograph conveys a better impression of 
the object portrayed than the original works 
of most second-rate artists. A like rule 
holds good with respect to literature. The 
great creations of genius—characters lke 
Uncle Toby, or Parson Adams, or the Pére 





| Goriot, or Colonel Newcome, or Effie Deans, 


or Little Nell—are not mere reproductions of 
their creators’ recollections. Nobody ever 
met one of them in the flesh ; and yet every- 
body feels that they are as real to us as the 
people we have known in life. On the other 
hand, the heroes and heroines of ordinary 
romances have not the life-like character of 
personages drawn, like Mr. Yates’s, from the 
author’s own knowledge and experience. 
Amongst novels of the photographic order 
we should assign a very high place to ‘‘ Broken 
to Harness.” It is called a story of English 
domestic life; and of a certain section of that 
life it gives asingularly faithful and powerful 
description. The person who is broken to 
run in traces is a young wife—a certain 
Barbara Lexden—who, having been brought 
up as the spoilt companion of a wealthy 
aunt, marries a literary man of small means, 
revolts against the necessary conditions of 
her married life, is finally brought to a 
sense of her folly, and becomes a devoted 
and obedient wife. Possibly, if a lady had 
described the same story, she would not have 
been so positive as Mr. Yates that so much 
of the fault in the quarrel was on the side 
of the wife and so little on that of the husband. 
However, it is a coinfort now-a-days to meet 
with a novel in which all the women are not 
described as injured innocents—too good for 
the men whom they reform by their ex- 
ample. The interest of the story can 
scarcely be said to centre in love-affairs 





at all. Three ladies may be called the 
heroines of the novel ; but the passages from 
their lives, to which Mr. Yates fotvoduses us, 
have very little to do with courtship. Frank 
Churchill wins the proud beauty to whom he 
has lost his heart very early in the tale, 
and without any of those traditional obstacles 
which are supposed to beset the path of 
true love. Miss Townsend's marriage is of 


the most prosaic ¢haracter, and poor Kate 
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Mellon never gets married at all. Still, in 
this, as in most other respects, Mr. Yates 
‘represents life as it really is at the present 
day. Ifanybody tries to recall the court- 
ships he can recollect within his own circle, 
he will find that nine-tenths of them were 
eminently straightforward and business-like 
arrangements, and that the course of love 
ran as smooth as settlements and house- 
furnishing would allow. In most cases, if 
there is anything of romance at all in people’s 
lives, it comes after, and not before marriage. 
Nor is there any very direct moral to be 
drawn from ‘‘ Broken to Harness,” except, 
perhaps, that literary men had better not 
marry fashionable ladies, and that, when 
ladies are married, they had better make the 
best of a bad bargain. Life, however, very 
seldom conyeys any very direct moral. 

The plot of Mr. Yates’s novel is simple 
enough. Almost from the beginning the 
reader can guess what is going to happen 
at the end; and the mere desire of finding out 
the clue to the mystery on which the story 
is professedly based will not suffice to induce 
any but the most inexperienced of novel- 
readers to go on to the last chapters. The 
real merit of ‘‘ Broken to Harness” consists 
in the graphic talent of its sketches rather 
than in any dramatic power. To any one 
acquainted with London life ‘‘ Broken to 
Harness” is a photographic gallery. You 
turn over the pages as you might do those of 
an album, and are surprised to see face after 
face with which you are acquainted. The 
horsebreaker—who is pure as well as pretty 
—Simnel and his brother officials at the Tin 
Tax Office, Schréder, the German banker of 
Hebrew extraction, Scadgers, the money- 
lender, Harding of the Statesman, Charley 
Beresford, Dr. Prater, Mr. Slade, and many 
others, are all persons more or less known to 
the public under other names. How far this 
system of photographing ‘‘ people you have 
met’’ in the pages of a novel is altogether a 
desirable one we do not pretend to say. If 
it is to be done at all it could scarcely be 
done with less unpleasantness than Mr. 
Yates has done it, supposing always that 
truth in delineation is not to be sacrificed 
to consideration for the object of the portrait. 
We have very little doubt that the author had 
no idea his own descriptions would be easily 
recognised ; and, probably, to ninety-nine 
readers out of a hundred, they will seem 
nothing more than vivid sketches. Unfor- 
tunately, the hundredth reader will say at 
onee, ‘‘ Oh, this is so and so!” and the person 
or persons described are quite certain to be 
among this small minority and not to like 
the description. The whole question is one 
of taste. Many of the persons whom Mr. 
Yates depicts may be regarded as public 
property, and types of a class rather than 
individualities. There are one or two, how- 
ever, of the characters in ‘‘Broken to Harness” 
to whom the world will certainly assign 
other names than those given in the novel, 
and whose introduction is, we think, to be 
deplored. 

_. Having made this criticism, we have very 
little else to do except to praise Mr. Yates’s 
novel, It has for us the wonderful charm that 
the men and women talk like living beings, 
and do not indulge in soliloquies on every 
possible or impossible occasion. Moreover, 
the author is perfectly free from theaffectation, 
so common of late amongst minor writers, of 
representing literary men_as a sort of caste 
apart, associating on equal terms with every 
of society, and occupying a proud position 
notconceded toordinary professional men. On 
the contrary, Mr. Yates appears to us to err, if 
anything, in taking too low an estimate of 
the class to which he belongs. The States- 
man must have been singularly illiberal in 
its payments to contributors, or else Frank 
Churchill must have had an unfortunate 
talent for choosing his friends amongst the 
lower class of newspaper-writers, if he was 
to introduce his wife to such a circle 
as ; which is deseribed as having fre- 
uented the house in Great Adullam Street, 
esopotamia. The feature which chiefly dis- 
tinguishes literature as a profession is that the 





ersonal character, status, habits, or mode of 
ife of its members, have less direct bearing 
on success than in any other branch of 
life. Nobody cares whether a “leader” 
is composed in a palace or an attic, written 
by a sot or by the most respectable of man- 
kind. The motives, therefore, which in- 
duce men, with a view to success in their 
pursuits, to conform carefully to the ordinar 
standards of society have less influence wit 
professional newspaper-writers than with 
others; and, in consequence, if a man is 
ill-bred and coarse by nature, he perhaps 
exhibits his defects more offensively, if his 
trade is journalism, than if he were a 
clergyman or a lawyer. On the other 
hand, it must fairly be admitted that suc- 
cess in journalism presupposes a good deal 
of information and a more or less intimate 
acquaintance with a very great variety of 
subjects. There is no class of men, there- 
fore, who, in virtue of their profession, are 
more likely to take an interest in promiscuous 
topics of conversation than newspaper-writers ; 
and we repeat that Frank Churchill must 
have been unlucky in his circle of friends if 
a clever, pretty woman like his wife could 
find no common ground of interest in their 
talk and society. 


“They were men,” so we are told, “who outraged 
none of the social convenances of life, about whose 
manner or behaviour no direct complaint could be 
made; and often she thought herself somewhat 
exacting when she would repeat to herself, as she 
would—oh, how often !—that they were not gentle- 
men, not her style of gentlemen—that is to say, 
not the style of men to whom she had been accus- 
tomed. When, for instance, would a man have 
dared to address his conversation to any other 
man in preference to her, she being present? 
When could a man have permitted her to open a 
door, or place a chair for herself, in that set 
amongst which she had previously moved? Re- 
spect her! Her husband’s friends would ignore 
her presence ; saying, in reply to a remark from 
her, ‘ Look here, Churchill, you understand this,’ 
or would prevent her interrupting them (a fa- 
vourite practice of hers) by putting up their 
hands and saying, ‘Pardon me while I state my 
case,’ and continue their argument in the most 
dogged manner.” 


We do not say for one moment that a man 
in Churchill’s position would not have had 
acquaintances amongst his fellow-craftsmen 
as ill-bred and stupid as Mr. Yates describes ; 
but it must have been his own fault if he 
could find no fitter associates for his wife 
amongst the men with whom he was thrown 
into daily contact. 

In truth, as is the case in most photographic 
ee ge the passing sketches of Mr. Yates’s 

ook are better than the elaborate portraits. 
It is difficult, by any single extract, to give an 
idea of the author’s power of throwing off a 
sketch. As a specimen, let us take the 
account of Mrs. Harding, the wife of the 
editor of the Statesman. 


Mrs. Harding was a very fair average kind of 
woman. A dowdy little person, Mrs. Harding; 
the daughter of a snuffy Welsh rector, who had 
written a treatise on “ Aorists,” and with whom 
Harding had read one long vacation—a round- 
faced old-maidish little woman, classically 
brought up, who could construe Cicero fluently, 
and looked upon Horace (Q. Flaccus, I mean) 
as rather a loose personage. In the solitude of 
Plas-y-dwdllem, George Harding was thrown 
into the society of this young female. He did 
not fall in love with her~they were neither of 
them capable of enytaing violent of that nature; 
but—I am reduced to the phraseology of the 


servants’ hall to express my meaning—they “ kept 
company together; and, when George took his 
degree, and started in life as leader-writer for the 
Morning Cracker (long since defunct), he thought 
the best thing he could do for his comfort was to 
go for a run to Wales and bring back Sophia 


Evans as his wife. This he did; and they had 
lived thoroughly happily ever since. Mrs. Harding 
believed intensely in the Statesman; read it 
every day, from the title to the printer’s name; 
knew the name of every contributor, and could 
tell who had done what at a glance. Her great 
pride in going out was to take one of the cards 
sent to the office, and observe the effect it made 

the receiving attendant at operas, flower- 
shows, or conversazioni. She always took care 
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that the tickets for these last were sent to her. 
and her head-dress of black-velvet bows, with 

earl beads hanging down behind, was well to the 
fore whenever a mummy was unrolled, the foggi. 
jawbone of an antediluvian animal was del 
scanted on, or some sallow missionary presented 
himself at Burlington House, to be congratu. 
lated by hundreds of dreary people on having 
escaped uneaten from some place to which he 
never ought to have gone. She herself wag 
fond of having occasionally what she called “g 
social evening.” This recreation was held on a 
Saturday, when there was no work at the 
Statesman office, when the principal members of 
the staff would be bidden, and when the condi- 
ments provided would be brown-bread and 
butter rolled into cornets, tea and coffee and 
lemonade, while the recreation consisted in con- 
versation (amongst men who had met for eve 
night during the past twelve months), and in 
examining photographs of the city of Prague, 
The ribald young men at the office spoke of 
Mrs. Harding as “ Plutarch,’”’ a name given to 
her one night when Mr. Slater, the dramatic 
critic, asked her what novel she was then reading, 
and she replied, “ Novel, sir! Plutarch’s Lives!” 
But they all liked her, notwithstanding; and 
for her sake and their dear old chief’s did peni- 
tential duty at the occasional “social evenings” in 
Decorum Street. 


Probably criticsmay complain that ‘‘ Broken 
to Harness” gives a cynical view of life. It 
is a book written by a man about town of 
men and women in town, and is not therefore 
likely to be of the gushing order. But, in 
stray touches which occur every now and 
then, Mr. Yates shows a pathos and tenderness 
of feeling for which a perusal of his earlier 
writings would hardly lead the reader to give 
him credit. The narrator of the account of 
Kate Mellon’s death has the power, if he 
chooses, of describing something higher than 
mere London life. K. D. 








HISTORY OF ITALIAN ART. 


A New History of Painting in Italy from the 
Second to the Sixteeenth Century; drawn up 
JSrom Fresh Materials and Recent Researches in 
the Archives of Italy ; as well as from Personal 
Inspection of the Works of Art scattered 
throughout Europe. Vols.t.undII. ByJ.A. 
Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle, authors of ‘* The 


Early Flemish Painters.” (Murray.) 


HE materials for a history of painting in 
Italy are abundant; but hitherto no 
real history has been written. The light 
that has beep thrown upon the subject by 
the later writers who have taken up and 
carefully worked out parts of it has shown 
how scanty, and, as a rule, how little reli- 
able are the old‘authorities which have been 
so long accepted as standard works. Vasari’s 
history, however valuable as the work of a 
writer who was also a contemporary with 
many of the greatest painters about whom 
he wrote, is no longer received as entirely 
trustworthy, and Lanzi’s work is two slight 
to satisfy the desire of the present time. 

The authors of the present work before 
us have already laboured together in a field 
which has prepared them for the task they 
have now undertaken in concert. A careful 
study of the Flemish painters would need 
the exercise of the same care, patience, 
sobriety, and research which are eminently 
characteristic of the authorship of the present 
volumes. 

We do not propose to epitomize in an 
article the subject as it is treated in the 
volumes before us; but, in the interest of 
those to whom the theme is one of deep 
import—as being, indeed, the expression 
of the civilization which grew out of thé 
dark ages under the influenco of Chris- 
tianity—we shall endeavour to give, % 
shortly as possible, some notion of their 
contents. 

In the present volumes the history of 
painting is completed to the end of the 
fourteenth and partially of the fifteenth 
centuries. We are informed by the authors 
in the preface ‘‘ that their future plan m- 
volves the termination of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with a narrative of the decline of the 
Siennese and the rise of the Perugian schools, 
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and the development of Venetian, Sicilian, 
and Neapolitan art. The lives of the Floren- 
tines of the next period will immediately 
follow, and be made to contrast with those 
of artists in other parts of Italy, till the tide 
of the great Revival halts at the full. This 
result they hope to attain in two subsequent 
volumes.” 

The germ of Christian art must be sought 
for in the catacombs; and the first chapter 
of the present work is devoted to an exami- 
nation of the art which was practised by the 
early Christians while under the shade of 
persecution, and which has been preserved in 
the form of mosaics, sculpture, and minia- 
tures—all showing the influence of the Pagan 
models and customs, in the midst of which 
they had lived. Classic types prevailed in the 
features of saints and angels long after 
Christianity had superseded Paganism ; and, 
so long as these types were accepted, so long 
was it impossible to give to Christian art its 
fit character. In the early mosaics of Rome 
and Ravenna the scenes which illustrated 
the Passion of the Redeemer were usually 
avoided, and the scruples which restrained 
the early Christians from all attempts to 
represent the more painful episodes of His 
life, and particularly that fof the Cruci- 
fixion, were not removed till a much later 
period. 

From the seventh to the thirteenth cen- 
tury the annals of Italian art are traced 
through the general decay that followed the 
conquest of Italy by Belisarius and Narses. 
After three centuries of continuous decline, 
a new Greek or Byzantine art appeared in 
the South of Italy. The mosaics of Sicily, 
the wall-paintings at Subiaco, at Parma, and 
at Florence still exist; but they do but indi- 
cate ‘‘a momentary reviyal that was suc- 
ceeded by a new period of darkness, during 
which Rome took the lead, and kept it 
till Tuscany took it up and distanced all 
rivals,” 

A chapter is devoted to the Cosmati and 
Pietro Cayallini, and their influence on Italian 
architecture, sculpture, and painting; the 
mosaics of Civita Castellana, of the Villa 
Mattei, and more particularly of the church 
of Santa Maria in Trastevere, are examined. 
The authors now carry us through a series of 
interesting chapters, in which the progress of 
painting and sculpture in Central Italyis care- 
fully followed ; and we are brought face to face 
with Nicola Pisano and his scholars and 
their works at Pistoia, Lucca, Parma, and 
Orvieto, with the painters of Lucca, Pisa, 
and Sienna, and with those of Arezzo; and 
so we are led on to the rise of art at 
Florence, as to the point from which the 
real history of painting commences, with the 
career of Giovanni Cimabue, who was born in 
1240, and who, in the words of our authors, 
“was destined to stand out in history as 
the forerunner of a new era. He was to 
reanimate old and worn-out types, to infuse 
energy and individuality into empty forms, 
to soften the harshness of a degenerate 
school, and to shed over a barbarous time 
the poetry of sentiment and of colour.” 
As the painter of the colossal Madonna of 
Rucellai, borne in triumph to the church of 
Santa Maria Novella—as the friend of Dante 
and as the master of Giotto, his name is 
associated with the greatest period of his 
country’s history; as the painter of the 
upper church of St. Francesco at Assisi he 
1s identified with the history of a powerful 
order, representing the religious sentiment of 
Umbria and Tuscany, which, in honour of the 
saint who devoted himself to a life of poverty 
and abstinence, raised as a monument to his 
name perhaps the most remarkable edifice 
in Italy. he story of the rise of the 
churches of Assisi is the story also of the rise 
of Italian art. 


A whole school of artists formed itself in the 
sanctuary : out of this emerged Giotto, and others, 
who carried Florentine art to the ends of Italy ; 
while, in competition with them, the school of 
Sienna lent the talents of Simone and Lorenzetti 
vo contend for the palm of excellence. Assisi 
thus became equally famous in a religious and 


pictorial sense, and is now visited by the curious 





from all parts of Europe with little less frequency 
than of old by the pilgrims who came for the 
* pardon ” of St. Francis. 

A careful description of the construction 
and contents of this renowned sanctuary 
brings us to the advent and influence of 
Giotto—the most original, the most intel- 
lectual, and, with due allowance for the state 
of the art in the age in which he lived, the 
most complete of ali Italian painters. ‘* In 
his hands art in the Peninsula became entitled 
for the first time to the name of Italian; for, 
in composition, form, design, expression, 
and colour, he gave it one uniform stamp of 
originality in progress and universal harmony 
of improvement.” Five chapters are devoted 
to the life and works and to the extraordinary 
influence of this great artist. His famous 
allegories at Assisi are carefully examined 
and illustrated; his visits to various parts of 
Italy, the works he executed at Rome, his 
frescoes in the Palazzo del Podesta at Florence, 
the more famous series in the chapel at 
Padua, his labours at Verona, Ferrara, and 
Ravenna, the frescoes rescued from oblivion 
in the church of Santa Croce at Florence, 
the ruins of those in the Carmine, the Baron- 
celli altar-piece, the Virgin from the Frati 
at Ognisanti, his visit to Naples, and the 
works he executed in Santa Chiara, of which 
now no vestiges remain, his frescoes in the 
chapel of the Incoronata, his return and 
final residence in Florence, and his death, 
are the subjects of a most interesting chro- 
nicle. The genius of Giotto bas met with a 
lively and sympathetic appreciation in these 
pages, and, at the same time, the information 
contained in them respecting his most varied 
and prolific labours is plainly the result 
of careful study and conscientious personal 
observation. 

We now follow the course of early 
Christian art as it was practised by the 
disciples of Giotto, the Giottesques, glancing 
at the progress of sculpture, then advanc- 
ing by reason of the same influence which 
had reinvigorated the art of Italy. Andrea 
Pisano, under the teaching of the great 
Florentine, designed the bronze gates of 
the Baptistery of Florence and the reliefs 
on the Campanile, which was not completed 
at the time of Giotto’s death. To him also 
are attributed the figures which so long 
adorned the unfinished front of the Duomo. 
These works, with others by Nino and Tom- 
maso, sons of Andrea, form the subject of a 
chapter. We pass over the chapters which 
record the labours of the painter and archi- 
tect Taddeo Gaddi, who, besides painting 
frescoes at Florence and Pisa, furnished the 
ey of the Ponte Vecchio and Ponte a Santa 

rinita, and conducted the works of the 
Campanile after the death of Giotto; of 
Puccio Capanna, of Buffalmacco, of Giottino, 
and others, who simply reflected the genius 
of Giotto. ‘*‘ When he died the light which 
he imparted to them disappeared, and art 
without progress languished for a time. 
The melancholy, but unquestionable truth 
respecting these is, that they reduced what 
in Giotto was art to the dimensions of a 
trade.” Leaving these, we pass on to the able 
sketch of Orcagna, an original thinker and 
great artist, who ‘‘ introduces a more yielding 
and sensitive religious feeling into art, the 
mild soft mysticism which finds its culmi- 
nating point in Angelico.” His works in the 
Strozzi Chapel, the tabernacle of Orsan- 
michele, his mosaic at Orvieto, and his 
frescoes in the Campo Santo at Pisa, are well 
described. But we pass on to Masolino, a 
painter whose name has hitherto been little 


known, but the history of whose life and | 


works our authors desire to replace upon a 
surer foundation. 


Hitherto no pictures of undoubted authenticity 
have been assigned to Masolino; but the student 
now enjoys the faculty of seeing and examining, 
not merely the frescoes of the Brancacci Chapel 
at Florence, which Vasari assigns in part to him, 
but a general series of wall-paintings, signed with 
his name, of which it is justifiable to affirm that 
they were executed about the year 1428. 


These paintings exist in the church of 





recovered from whitewash; and the reader 
will find an interesting account of them in 
the sketch of his life. Though an earnest 
and conscientious painter, he fell far short of 
Masaccio, to whose genius the execution of 
the frescoesin the Brancacci Chapel, attributed 
to him, is, according to our author, entirely 
due. ‘‘He may, however, have been tho 
master of Masaccio, who inherited his manner 
only to improve it. 

The chapter devoted to Masaccio contains 
a careful catalogue and analysis of the works 
executed by this great master, whose genius 
dazzled the world. Although he did not 
reach the age of thirty, he was a most prolific 
painter: he executed the frescoes in St. 
Clemente at Rome, those in the Brancacci 
Chapel at Florence, others in the Carmine 
and Santa Maria Novella, besides other pic- 
tures which are noticed in this sketch of his 
life. He possessed the true artist spirit, lived 
in poverty, and, according to Vasari, ‘‘ loved 
solitude and the confinement of his room, 
and cared as little for himself as for the world 
in general;” in the words of the authors, 
‘‘a fire burnt within him incompatible with 
aught but the pursuit of those great problems 
of perfection in art which he had apparently 
determined to search out to their innermost 
depth, and which, in truth, were throu 
him as nearly solved as was possible for 
an artist of the fifteenth century.” In 
bringing to a close the notice of Masaccio, 
the following extract explains the author's 
view of the position of Italian art at this 
time :— 


It is enough to have traced from Giotto to 
Masaccio a direct line of art, in which the pro- 
gress made by successive painters is marked, each 
in his littleness adding a stone to the great edifice 
which was brought to completion in the sixteenth 
century. Three great names rise out of the crowd 
and overlook it: Giotto, Orcagna, and Masaccio 
preserved art at the height requisite for its further 
progress. Ghirlandaio, who followed them, com- 
bined all that his predecessors wanted, and, after 
him, Fra Bartolomeo, Raphael and Michel, 
Angelo, Correggio, Titian and Leonardo da Vinci - 
closed the greatest of all periods in pictorial 
history. 


The remaining chapters in the first volume 
are devoted more particularly to religious 
art in convents, and a short introduction 
concerning Lorenzo Monaco and other friars 
of the order of the Camaldolese leads us up 
to Fra Beato Angelico da Fiesole, the most 
pure- minded artist probably that ever 
appeared in the world. An interesting 
account is given of the foundation of the 
order to which he belonged, and of the 
struggle with the Archbishop of Florence, 
which ended in the flight of the monks to 
Foligno. Space will not allow us to extract . 
the felicitous sketch of his life by Vasari, 
which is here reproduced. We can but refer 
to the very complete description of his works 
which will be found in the last chapter of 
the first volume before us. He was the only 
painter who ever realized the idea of an 
angel—sure proof of his own angelic nature. 
“The Annunciation” was his favourite 
theme; and not only does he represent the 
humility and grace of the Virgin as no other 
painter has done before or since, but he 
makes us feel with her the sudden apparition 
of the heaven-descended messenger, and the 
rushing of the air through his golden and 
purple wings, as he alights to deliver his 
mysterious message. But, in all he did, the 
same heavenly nature may be traced, whe- 
ther in the frescoes in San Marco, in the 
inferior and repainted works at Fiesole, in 
his annunciations, or in his altar-pieces. He 
worked at Orvieto and at Rome, where he 
was employed by Nicholas the Fifth’to deco- 
rate the chapel of the Vatican which bears 


| his name with scenes from the lives of two 


| 





saints. A notice of these frescoes will be 
found in the work. Fra Giovanni Angelico 
died in Rome at the age of ny hg and 
was buried in the church of the Minerva. 
The works of his pupils are considered in 
future chapters on the development of the 
Umbrian School; and these we must reserve 


Castiglione di Olona, and have recently been | for a future article. 
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A BATCH OF POEMS. 


Poems of the War. By George H. Boker. 
(Boston: Ticknor and Field; London: Samp- 
son Low & Co.) ’ 

Lays of the Western Gael, and other Poems. By 
Samuel Ferguson. (Bell and Daldy.) 

Poems. By the Rev. W. J. Underwood, B.A. 
(Hailsham: Breads.) 

Jephthah’s Daughter. By Charles Heavysege, 
author of “Saul.” (Montreal: Dawson Bro- 
thers ; London: Sampson Low & Co.) 

Elijah and the Monarchy of Israel ; or, National 
dolatry. A Poem. By a Layman. (Longmans. 


jag is no class of poetry in which, 

judging from results, success 1s more 
difficult of accomplishment than that which 
has been attempted by Mr. Boker. The 
whole of the war-lyrics worthy of preserva- 
tion which remain to us in all languages 
might be comprised in one volume of no 
extraordinary size. This dearth of the lite- 
rature we should expect to find most uni- 
versal and most popular is a remarkable 
fact, and one not easily accounted for. It 
seems only natural to expect tnat, in times of 
great public ferment, the muse of the poet 
would receive its highest stimulus, and that 
the same emotion which nerved the patriot 
arm to combat would thrill the poet’s breast 
to song. So it has not proved in fact. The 
‘* piping” times of peace might almost be 
held to apply to the poet as,well as the shep- 
herd. ton is enriching our literature 
with the very sweetest song it has ever 
heard, when the storm of the revolution 
bursts over the land; and his lyre is put by 
and left silent until the times of peace recur 
again. Without asserting that an instance 
so remarkable as this can be easily paralleled, 
it yet remains a subject of curiosity how 
a history so pregnant with deeds of heroism, 
national and individual, as our own should 
have called forth so few contemporary records 
in the shape of lyrics or songsof war. To go 
no further than the last century, the won- 
derful career of Marlborough, albeit cele- 
brated by Addison in his classical and 
common-place verses, is a more conspicuous 
event in French than in English poetry. 
Since that time we can point to perhaps a 
dozen war-lyrics by Burns, Campbell, Scott, 
Macaulay, or the Laureate, whereof the best 
of all, the ‘‘Of Nelson and the North” of 
Campbell, was written on the occasion of the 
one victory in their annals which, in despite 
of the heroism it witnessed, Englishmen least 
love to contemplate. 

Mr. Boker aspires to be the Laureate of the 
great combat now waging in America ; but, 
though eminently patriotic, we cannot expect 
that his lyrics will have much effect outside 
the circle of combatants for whom they are 
primarily intended, or will be deemed worthy 
of the greatness of the occasion when the 
bitterness of the strife is over and its heroic 
deeds are a matter of history. Still there is 
much in his volume that claims our admira- 
tion. There is a deep reverential feeling about 
the poems which is in forcible contrast with the 
ravings that have elsewhereappeared. Once 
or twice only do we find terms of unjustifiable 
bitterness ne ra da and but once, though 
then completely gratuitously, does he go out 
of his way to attack this country. There is 
also a masculine train of thought in Mr. 
Boker, and he has considerable power of versi- 
fication. The poems commence with an inyo- 
cation, which is in a strain of poetry higher 
than is general throughout the volume, and 
of which we quote the first two stanzas. 

O Country, bleeding from the heart, 
If these poor songs can touch thy woe, 
And draw thee but awhile apart 
From sorrow’s bitter overflow, 
Then not in vain 
This feeble strain 
About the common air shall blow. 
As David stood by prostrate Saul, 
So wait I at thy sacred feet : 
I reverently raise thy pall, 
To see thy mighty bosom beat. 
I would not wrong 
Thy grief with song : 
I would but utter what is meet. 





The lyrics which follow have titles such 
as ‘The Ride to Camp,” ‘‘ Upon the Hill 
before Centreville,” ‘‘The Ballad of New 
Orleans,” ‘‘The Black Regiment,’’ ‘‘ The 
Battle of Lookout Mountain,” ‘‘ Oremus,” 
&c., &c., and narrate particulars concerning 
many of the most stirring incidents of the 
war. They are in a great variety of metres, 
and some of them are imitations of our 
English poets. ‘‘The Black Regiment”’ is 
copied, in spirit and in metre, from the 
Laureate’s celebrated ‘‘ Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” An ‘‘ Ode to America” is more 
ambitious in its construction, and in it occurs 
the allusion to England which we have pre- 
viously mentioned. The following are the 
lines, which are not without dignity, though, 
we are sorry to say, they are followed by 
a@ menace, which is equally needless and 
unwise :— 

Thy rulers put aside thy rights ; 
Thou murmurest not : 
They waste thy gold ; 
Still thy great cause is not forgot. 
Thy ancient foe grows loud and bold 
To proffer counsel, jeers, and spurns ; 
The swaggering coward burns 
With new-found courage; England smites 
Thy sensitive, proud cheek,— 
Smites, like a craven, when she deems thee weak ! 
Thy pale, stern features blush, 
Thy passionate arteries gush 
With hot rebellious blood : 
But thou stillest the raging flood ; 
Thou seemest to listen, in a patient hush, 
To the audacious kings, 
As they prattle empty things. 
Thy pale, stern features blush 
From thy heart the churl is spurned ; 
But thy ready sinews pause, 
Remembering thy holy cause, 
And the blood is not returned! 


At the close of the volume are a few sonnets, 
of which some are very powerful. 

Mr. Ferguson’s ‘‘ Lays of the Western Gael” 
contain a number of legends, principally con- 
nected with early Irish history, and written 
in various forms of ballad-metre. They are 
illustrated by notes, but offer considerable 
difficulty to the general reader in consequence 
of being overlaid with archaic words or 
allusions he is little likely to understand. 
Infinitely preferable to the legends are the 
versions of early Irish songs and bardic 
compositions which appear towards the end of 
the volume. Apologies are offered for these 
by the author, who confesses to the rudeness 
of their construction. They have, however, 
like the ballads of our own country, the 
sterling ring about them. The old Irish 
romance entitled ‘‘ Deirdra’s Lament for the 
Sons of Usnach”’ is the best of them, and 
has many of the characteristics of the English 
Border-ballad. We quote a few opening 
stanzas :-— 

The lions of the hill are gone, 

And I am left alone—alone— 

Dig the grave both wide and deep, 
For I am sick, and fain would sleep! 


The falcons of the wood are flown, 
And I am left alone—alone— 

Dig the grave both deep and wide, 
And let us slumber side by side. 


The dragons of the rock are sleeping, 
Sleep that wakes not for our weeping : 
Dig the grave, and make it ready ; 
Lay me on my true-love’s body. 


Lay their spears and bucklers bright 
By the warriors’ sides aright ; 

any a day the three before me 
On their linked bucklers bore me. 


Lay upon the low grave floor, 
*Neath each head, the blue claymore ; 
Many a time the noble three 
Redden’d these blue blades for me. 
Lay the collars, as is meet, 

Of their greyhounds at their feet ; 
Many a time for me have they 
Brought the tall red deer to bay. 
In the falcon’s jesses throw, 

Hook and arrow, line and bow ; 
Never again: by stream or plain 
Shall the gentle woodsmen go. 


The Rev. W. J. Underwood is a versifier 
of considerable facility, but his poems, which 
are intended for the perusal of intimate 
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friends, will scarcely win their author a repy- 
tation ina wider circle. They are pleasantly 
written records of the observations of a clerey. 
man on the scenes of natural beauty which 
surround him, or the passing events which he 
deems worthy of comment. Their author js 
apparentiy a kindly-hearted man and an 
enthusiastic admirer of nature. His verges 
are, doubtless, looked upon by him as 
innocent recreation from his more practical 
duties and scarcely call for any lengthened 
criticism. 

‘‘ Jephtha’s Daughter” is one of the few 
contributions to our poetical literature which 
we have received from our American colonies, 
As such we receive it with welcome. It 
has, however, merit sufficient of its own to 
need no indulgence. It narrates, in Mil- 
tonic verse, the unhappy episode of Old 
Testament history its author has chosen, 
The structure of its verse is careful and 
elaborate, and the story is told with feeling, 
which rises at times into pathos. At the 
close of the volume twenty sonnets of con- 
siderable but unequal merit are appended. 
The typographical portion of the work is 
admirable. 

The Layman whose volume of verses wo 
have before us is in little need of any 
championship or advocacy. He ushers in 
his own work with a preface which is one 
prolonged blare on his own trumpet. He 
attempts to rectify the taste of the age, 
points out where Tennyson and other poets 
of the day are wrong, and affords them an 
opportunity of contrasting their own inef- 
ficient productions with his own finished and 
polished performances. He lends a little 
condescending aid to the orthodox side in the 
theological discussions of the day, and vain- 
gloriously boasts of the approval and success 
which have attended his former productions 
at the hand of a ‘ fastidious, but generally 
candid public.” The verses which follow 
this preface, we need hardly tell our readers, 
are worthy of it—are vulgar, feeble, and 
inane. 





STUDIES CONCERNING PARASITES. 


Entozoa: an Introduction to the Study of Hel- 
minthology, with Reference more particularly to 
the Parasites of Man. By T. Spencer Cobbold, 
M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy 
at the Middlesex Hospital. (Groombridge and 
Sons.) 


F all the maladies to which the human 
frame is victim there is hardly one which 
affects us with more instinctive horror than 
the development of internal parasites. To 
be eaten of worms till he died was a curse 
which seemed to exhaust the utmost severity 
of the Divine judgments upon an impious 
tyrant. Nor can we, without an effort, divest 
ourselves of a shudder as we turn to contem- 
plate the loathsome animals which antedate 
on the living form the horrors of the grave. 
At this point the mystery of creation seems 
to culminate. These pests were made to be 
sts; the highest here is sacrificed before- 
and to the lowest with deliberate intent; 
the sluggish pleasure of a reeking worm—if 
pleasure can dwell within a clotted mass m 
which no microscope has yet detected the 
least trace of nerye—preferred to the nobler 
life, to the noblest of all lives. Should we 
not turn away our thoughts from the moral 
aspect of the case as we would our eyes from 
its physical details ? 

If we would, Dr. Cobbold’s is a book to 
teach us better. Not that in it is founds 
word bearing upon the problems to which we 
have adverted. He is far too much absorbed 
—we should almost say too much fascia 
—by his proper task, the pathological and 
therapeutical discussion of entozoal disease, 
to be distracted from it by any such remote 
considerations. And, in truth, he well may 
be so; for, in the life-history of these cre@ 
tures, he is dealing with one of the most 


interesting and suggestive problems w5 
physiology presents, and is at the same time 
contributing to the accomplishment of a 
which promises a boon to the human race 
scarcely second to that conferred by Jenne? 
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The development of many of these worms 18 
intricate and involved to a wonderful degree. 
To trace its stages has all the excitement of 
a high-wrought game of skill, with an insight 
into some of the remotest mysteries of organ1- 
zation for its prize; while, of the greatness of 
the practical reward, we may judge by the 
fact that, out of the scant population of 
Iceland, it is estimated that 10,000 persons 
are affected with disease from one form of 
tape-worm alone; and the loss of sheep in 
England from the ravages of the fluke has 
reached, in some years, between one and two 
millions. : 

It is in the laws of their propagation and 
development that the chief interest of the 
study of parasites is centred, both in a sci- 
entific and in a practical point of view. In 
them the Danish naturalist Steenstrup first 
detected the curious fact called the “ alter- 
nation of generations,” which may be briefly 
described as the production by an animal of 
a progeny which does not resemble itself— 
this progeny, after a succession more or less 
prolonged, maintained by a process cf in- 
ternal or external budding, giving rise again 
to a repetition of the parent form. 

Thus the fluke, which causes the rot in 
sheep, passes through the following course : 
The parent lives in the sheep, chiefly in its 
liver (being found aiso occasionally in man), 
and produces eggs, which, being expelled the 
body of the animal, are conveyed into, or to the 
surface of, fresh-water snails or othermollusces. 
Here they give origin to a small embryo 
completely covered with cilia. This, again, 
by a process of internal budding, develops 
in its interior a new larva. This larva is 
called a nurse, and yet again develops 
within itself a number of fresh forms. The 
‘‘nurses’”’ are sometimes simple sacs; some- 
times they exhibit a considerable degree of 
organization. In either case, when they have 
been taken into the body of the sheep or other 
suitable animal, the larvze escape from the 
body of the nurse and penetrate the tissues 
of their host, reaching, for the most part, 
the liver. Here they become encysted, or 
surrounded by a protecting capsule, within 
which they assume the characters of their 
primordial parents, and, like them, deposit 
innumerable ova, which recommence the 
genetic cycle. 

It thus appears that the parasite requires, 
at different stages of its growth, to be the 
inmate of altogether different species of 
animals. In its mature form it inhabits the 
sheep or man; in its embryo stage it can 
dwell and develop only in fresh-water 
molluscs. This characteristic is common to 
almost the entire group of Entozoa, and on 
it the chief practical interest of the subject 
turns; the great aim being, in respect to 
human parasites, to intercept the supply at 
some point of transference. 

As for the mode in which the larval flukes 
found in the molluscs re-enter the sheep, Dr. 
Cobbold thinks that the molluscs themselves 
are consumed by the sheep in feeding, and 
naturally much more abundantly in wet 
than in dry seasons. This opinion, how- 
ever, 18 controverted by others, and is one 
of the many points in the history of the 
Entozoa which, for the present, remain open 
questions. ; 

Many classifications have been proposed 
for the Entozoa, none of them perfectly satis- 
factory. Dr. Cobbold prefers to regard them 
a8 & group apart, and, notwithstanding their 
structural differences, places them in a single 
class. He says :— 


The happiest and perhaps, after all, the most 
truly philosophic way of studying the Entozoa is 
to regard them as a peculiar fauna, destined to 
occupy an equally peculiar territory. That terri- 
tory is the wide-spread domain of the interior of 
the bodies of man and animals. Each animal or 

host’’ may be regarded as a continent, and each 
part or viscus of his body may be noted as a 
district. Each district has its special attractions 
for particular parasitic forms ; yet, at the same 
time, neither the district nor the continent are 
suitable localities as a permanent resting-place for 
the invader. None of the internal parasites “ con- 


tinue in one stay :” all have a tendency to roam ;* 


change of residence the sine qud non of their exis- 
tence; while a blockade in the interior, prolonged 
beyond the proper period, terminates in cretifica- 
tion or death. 

The novel idea of the animal body as a 
continent inhabited by a peculiar fatina 
seems really to be borne out by the facts 
which Dr. Cobbold marshals. There appears 
to be no class of animals that is not infested ; 
and each class has, for the most part, its own 
peculiar species. Of the true Entozoa, omit- 
ting the rare cases of insects or their larvze 
which have been expelled from the human 
body, Dr. Cobbold estimates that there are 
known about 1200 species. Of these 31 
species are enumerated as infesting man 
with greater or lessfrequency. They belong 
to four groups:—(1) The Trematoda, or 
flukes; (2) the Nematoda, the round and 
thread worms; (3) the Acanthocephala, or 
thorn-headed worms, a single but extensive 
group akin to (4) the Cestoda or tape- 
worms. 

Dr. Cobbold arranges these groups into 
three classes, on the basis of Professor Owen’s 
classification, according to the structure of 
the intestinal canal. The Trematoda (with 
the allied but non-parasitic Turbellaria) con- 
stitute the solid worms or Sterelmintha, 
having the intestinal canal excavated in the 
general substance of the body ; the Nematoda 
constitute the Coelelmintha, or hollow worms, 
in which the intestine floats free in a central 
cavity ; and the Acanthocephala and Cestoda, 
are placed together in a new class of Anen- 
terelmintha, or worms in which the intes- 
tinal canal is absent. 

In the first part of Dr. Cobbold’s work a 
summary account is given of each of these 
classes, so as to afford a bird’s-eye view of 
the entire subject ; and, in the second part, 
every species which is met with in the 
human body is elaborately described, its life- 
history detailed so far as it is known, 
and the gaps in our knowledge indicated. 
Especial attention is given to the sources 
whence each is derived, the symptoms it 
produces, and the means by which its 
ravages may most probably be arrested. The 
volume is beautifully, even luxuriousl 
printed, and plentifully illustrated wit 
erg and cuts, on which the greatest care 

as been bestowed. 

The most important of the Entozoa, so far 
as man is concerned, are the tape-worms; 
and upon their history the greatest amount 
of scientific labour has been expended. 
Thanks to the zeal and patience of various in- 
vestigators, the changes and migrations many 
of them undergo have been, in their main 
features, thoroughly ascertained. Some are 
derived from the pig, others from sheep and 
oxen ; the former being most common among 
the poor, the latter among the richer classes of 
thecommunity. They exist in their succesive 
‘‘ hosts”? in two different forms—that of the 
ordinary worm and the encysted larva. It 
is the larva of a minute worm, which other- 
wise infests the dog and wolf alone, that con- 
stitutes the disease known as ‘‘ Hydatids.”’ 
This isthe disease which commits such ravages 
in Iceland, being extraordinarily prevalent 
there, partly on account of the great number 
of dogs kept by the inhabitants (each peasant 
on an average, it 1s said, possessing six), 
and partly trom want of cleanliness, and 
the habit of living ‘‘during the lon 
winter nights with the entire living Pr 
usually huddled together in a very small 
space,” 

For preventing the ravages of this, as of 
all other forms of entozoal disease, the great 
remedy is cleanliness. All flesh should be 
thoroughly cooked through, at a temperature 
of 212° degrees or upwards. The domestic 
animals should never be suffered to consume 
offal. For Iceland Dr. Leared has suggested 
that all the dogs in the island should be effi- 
ciently physicked at certain stated intervals, 
and the excreta deeply buried. Dr. Cobbold 
urges that these should be burnt, as also 
should all Entozoa whenever met with, unless 
specially preserved. On account of the small 
size of the tape-worm infesting the dog, he 





migration is the very soul of their prosperity — 


recommends also that boiling-water should 
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be occasionally thrown over the floors of 
kennels. At the recent meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
Dr. Cobbold entered further on the means 
of prevention. Mutton, game, and fish are 
almost absolutely safe. Fruit is entirely 
innocuous; and, happily, we may sum up 
the question of precautionary measures in 


short maxims :—Well cook your meat and 
well wash your vegetables, and you will be 
pretty safe. 


Into the controverted points connected with 
the development of the internal parasites, 
on all of which Dr. Cobbold contributes 
much original matter, we cannot enter. 
The demonstration of their developmental 
cycle and their migrations — active by 
boring, and passive by being swallowed— 
necessarily exercised an important influ- 
ence on the controversy concerning ‘‘ spon- 
taneous generation.” So long as these worms 
could be traced to no progenitors, they were 
naturally supposed to have originated where 
they were found. But this view is now 
entirely banished, chiefly through the experi- 
mental method inaugurated by Kiichen- 
meister, who first carried out the plan of 
administering to animals the larval forms 
and ova of the various Entozoa ; and, strange 
as the phenomena revealed at first appeared, 
it begins to be perceived that they are, in 
truth, by no means anomalous. The alterna- 
tion of generations—‘‘ Parthenogenesis,” or 
virgin-birth, as one form of it was termed by 
Professor Owen—has been observed in the 
polypes, in the aphides, and even in moths 
and bees. And, as Dr. Lankester has re- 
marked, this mode of propagation, excep- 
tional among animals, is the normal form of 
the function among plants. In the roots and 
branches of a tree we have a gigantic ‘‘ nurse,” 
and the buds are its progeny. These buds 
also, alike in plant and animal, may either 
remain attached to the parent or be cast off; 
often they differ in their primary form from 
their progenitor. The perfect flower answers 
to the mature form of the animal. Thus 
these phenomena of animal metamorphosis 
which appear so complex are really a 
simplification of the reproductive process— 
a carrying up into the animal kingdom 
of the simpler and more prolific life of the 
plant. 

Before quitting the subject we must turn 
for a moment to the scarcely less important 
class of mematode or round worms. From 
the minute oxyurides, so frequent a source of 
weakness and irritability in children, to the 
immense Hustrongylus gigas, which destroys 
the kidney by its pressure, and the tropical 
Guinea worm, which coils itself to the length 
of six, or even twelve, feet beneath the skin, 
these worms are the source of innumerable 
evils. Kiichenmeister has made it very pro- 
bable that the last-mentioned ites were 
the ‘‘fiery serpents”? which attacked the 
Israelites in the desert. But probably the 
most dangerous worm of this class 1s the 
Trichina spiralis, first discovered in its larval 
form by Professor Owen in a portion of 
human muscle sent to him by Mr. Wormald. 
The larve of this worm are taken into 
the stomach in uncooked or imperfectly 
cooked pork. Accordingly they are seldom 
met with, except in those parts of Germany in 
which uncooked sausages are eaten. Set free 
in the digestive canal, they bore their way 
through the tissues of the unwilling host 
and penetrate into the voluntary muscles. 
Here they become encysted, forming minute, 
scarcely visible white specks, each of which 
contains a worm th of an inch in length. 
When but few of these are present, they 
may occasion no inconvenience, but, when 
numerous, they give rise to a painful, and 
often fatal, malady. 

Recovery takes place by the death of the 
worm, and the obliteration of its cyst by 
deposit of earthy matter. It is only by being 
eaten that its further development can ensue. 
Leuckart calculates that as many as 325,000 
lary existed in a single ounce of the muscles 
of a cat experimented on by him. At less 
than a sixth part of this ratio, an adult 





man might carry about 20,000,000 of the 
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ite. The preservative is, as before said, 
to eat no meat uncooked. The butchers in 
some parts of Germany have their pork 
examined microscopically. 

Of the curiosities of parasite life, we have 
glanced at but a very bow ; and we can but 
refer to the Diplozoon paradoxum, of which 
two distinct individuals bodily unite to form 
a third—to the Spherularia, of which the 
male is more than 28,000 times smaller than 
the female—and to the strange ‘passive 
migrations”’ of the various species, in which 
apparent accident is made to do the work of 
the most elaborate design. Perhaps our 
readers may begin to understand how in- 
tense an interest the subject excites in those 
who devote themselves to it, and may 
even hear without absolute incredulity that 
Dr. Miiller, in an access of enthusiasm, 
attempted to infest himself with the Tenia 
marginata by swallowing several specimens 
of Cysticercus tenuicollis. Happily the ex- 
periment was unsuccessful. But, as Dr. 
Cobbold justly reminds us, even experiments 
on animals are by no means free from danger. 
Those who undertake to carry them out do 
so at a risk which they might well shrink 
from encountering—if they were not physi- 
cians. But, indeed, to men engaged in 
these and similar inquiries, a degree of 
honour is due which is seldom adequately 
felt by those who reap the benefit of their 
labours. There isa quietand unostentatious 
heroism in many of the pursuits of science 
which goes far to redeem the age from one 
of its chief reproaches. Dr. Cobbold remarks 
also that, in England, agricultural societies 
have hitherto rendered no aid to investiga- 
tions by the fruits of which they so largely 
profit, the whole expense being thrown 
upon individuals less personally interested, 
and upon purely scientific bodies. In this 
ac, England contrasts disadvantageously 
with Germany. 








NOTICES. 


Inspiration and Interpretation : being a Spiri- 
tual Interpretation of the Third Chapter of 
Genesis. By the Rey. Augustus Clissold, M.A. 
(Rivingtons. Pp. 128:)—Tuuts is the seventh and 
last of a serics of tracts on “ inspiration and in- 
terpretation ;” and the writer believes that he has 
“demonstrated, in opposition to that modern 
criticism which would destroy the Divine autho- 
rity, that the chapters of Genesis are divinely 
inspired, and that there will be no peace for the 
Church until it returns to the spiritual interpreta- 
tion of Scripture.” For this “ spiritual interpre- 
tation” the writer draws largely on Swedenborg. 

The Church of England a f Common Sense ; 
or, @ Working Faith for Thoughtful Men. By 
Harry Jones, M.A., Incumbent of St. Luke’s, 
Berwick Street, Soho. (Macmillan & Co. Pp. 
118.)—Ovur author deprecates “the fretting 
spirit of doctrinal exaction,”’ and thinks that “the 
air is darkened with tests.” He insists on “the 
catholicism of the Church of England,” and says 
“she does not require either confirmation or even 
reception of the Lord’s Supper as a test of Church- 
manship,” at the same time she “ invites, urges all 
men to communicate.” In like liberality of spirit 
our author treats of “ Baptism,” “ Repentance,” 
“Faith,” “ Obedience,” and the like, and closes 
the book with a thoroughly practical chapter on 
“ Confirmation and the Work of Life.” 

A sis Mr. Mill's System o ic. B 
Ww. Stobing .A., Fellow of Wornestar Ocllog? 

. (Longman & Co. Pp. 167.)—Mr. 
STEBBING has managed to compress his analysis 
into eleven short chapters; and none but those 
who have attempted a similar feat can form any 
just estimate of the continued care which is abso- 
lutely necessary for such a work. From sundry 
dips into the volume we have come to the con- 


‘ clusion that Mr. Stebbing has done his work 


conscientiously. 
Beautiful Thoughts from Greek Authors, with 
lish Translations and Lives of the Authors, 
¥e. By Craufurd Tait Ramage, LL.D., author of 
“Beautiful Thoughts from Latin Authors,” &c. 
(Live : Howell. . 366.) —A MORE concise 
or judicious selection from the intellectual riches 
of the world we do not remember ever having seen ; 
and it is curious to note how much of what we 
as forcible and original in modern litera- 
ture is to be traced to the “ beautiful thoughts” 


in the Hebrew Scriptures, or to the classic pages 
of Greece, In the present collection we have been 
articularly struck with the poetic translations of 

r. Ramage himself. Many of these are apposite 
and happy in no ordinary degree. The volume is 
accompanied by an excellent index, and contains 
‘numerous references to parallel passages from 
the Holy Scriptures, Latin and English authors.” 

Sermons preached in the Chapel of St. Peter's 
College, Radley. By the Rev. R. W. Norman, 
M.A., Warden. (J.H.and J. Parker. Pp. 298.) 
—THESE sermons were preached at intervals dur- 
ing the last four years to the students of St. 
Peter’s College. They are plain, short, and fervid, 
and calculated to arouse and fix the attention of 
educated boys. “ Hardly one of these discourses,”’ 
says the preface, “is free from some allusion to 
the new birth in baptism ;”’ and the author defends 
this course by the remark that “the recognition 
of the Holy Spirit in the heart of Christian boys 
is the true, or rather the only ground to take in 
addressing them.” The volume is excellently 
printed and well got up. 

Harmonic Maxims of Science and Religion. By 
the Rev. William Baker, M.A., Vicar of Crambe, 
near York. (Longman & Co. Pp. 161.)—TuHz 
author regards nature and revelation as supple- 
mentary to each other in the education of man, 
and says that, as “ certain maxims (the essence of 
the inductive philosophy) must be adopted when 
we would derive pure or scientific truth from 
the materials of nature, like maxims must be 
adopted to obtain pure scientific truth from the 
materials of religion.” His first maxim, for in- 
stance, is ‘‘ No truth or law of nature is essentially 
hurtful ;” and, in this chapter, he shows that “the 
rule is violated, first, by those who deny a future 
life, and, secondly, by those who admit a future 
life, but deny miracles.” His second maxim is 
“ Divine laws are immutable ;” and here agein he 
endeavours to show that the infidel theory is un- 
scientific, and that even theologians err when they 
* admit a supernatural remedial as well as a retri- 
butive system of law, and describe such a re- 
sultant of both as virtually to annul the latter. 
They consequently disregard the maxim of immu- 
tability with reference to retributive law.” 

The Story of the Life of George Stephenson ; 
including the Memoir of his Son, Robert Stephen- 
son. By Samuel Smiles, author of “Industrial 
Biography,” &c. (Murray. Pp. 388.)—Tuis 
edition is thoroughly revised and freely illustrated. 
When Mr. Smiles first wrote ‘The Story of the 
Life of George Stephenson” he was largely assisted 
by Mr. Robert Stephenson; and now we have 
the lives of both the great men in a single volume. 

On the Inspiration of the Scriptures, showing 
the Testimony which they themselves bear as to 
their own Inspiration. By James Stark, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., author of “ The Westminster Confession 
of Faith critically compared with the Holy Scrip- 
tures and found wanting.” (Williams and Nor- 
gate. Pp.135.)—Tue author’s mode of treatment 
will be best explained by the following extract from 
the preface :—“ The Old Testament is examined 
book by book, and it is proved to demonstration 
that the direct testimony of the writers of the New 
Testament is fully corroborated and proved by 
the Old Testament Scriptures themselves. The 
examination of the books of the New Testament 
thoroughly corroborates the writer’s own state- 
ments, and proves to demonstration not only that 
the Scriptures are not inspired in their every word, 
but that only those parts were given by inspira- 
tion which are ‘ revelations from Heaven of things 
which man never could have known but through a 
Divine revelation.” That, in fact, the only parts of 
the Scripture which are inspired are those to 
which we can with propriety apply the epithet 
‘the Word of God.’” Again, “the ee 
of those parts of Scripture which were truly given 
by inspiration resides not in the words, but in the 
things taught.” 

Thoughts on the Baptismal Vow for Young 
Christians, by the Author of “A Grave Sug- 
gestion to Young Christians,” &c. (J. and C. 
Mozley, pp. 107), would have been better adapted 
for the young had our author divided the volume 
into chapters or sections, The idea of continuous 
reading is always obnoxious to the young mind. 
The matter of the book is good, and the 
“thoughts” are conveyed to the reader clearly 
and forcibly. 

A Review of the “ Vie de Jésus” of M. Renan, 
containing Discussions upon the ' Doctrine of 
Miracle, the Mythical Theory, and the Authenticit 
of the Gospels. By J.B. Paton, M.A. (Tresid. 

er. Pp. 160.)—Tuis is a reprint from the 
London Quarterly Review, with notes. The 





iter en pose illingly the ind , research, 
beanie, and fine goatio tyenpatinan off M. Renan, 
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and, after a patient and able analysis of his th. 

he comes to the conclusion that the “Vie AG 
Jésus’ yields no explanation of the origin of 
Christianity. It neither exhibits the sources of 
the moral principles and influences which Chris. 
tianity introduced into the world, nor the cause 
of the expansion and triumph and security of the 
Christian faith.” 

Memorials of the Rev. William Bull of Newport 
Pagnel, compiled chiefly from his own Letters and 
those of his Friends, Newton, Cowper, and Thorn. 
ton. 1788—1814. By his Grandson, the Rey, 
Josiah Bull, M.A. (Nisbet. Pp. 363.)—Mpr, 
Wi111AM But was the pastor of the Independent 
Church at Newport Pagnel, and his ordination 
took place just a century ago. ‘ During that long 
period this church has been presided over by the 
grandfather, the son, and the grandson in un. 
broken succession.” One whose influence was so 
wide, and who had :1ch men as Rowland Hill and 
the poet Cowper for friends and correspondents, is 
well worth some literary memorial of his life and 
labours. His grandson has fulfilled his pleasing 
task with discrimination and judgment; and the 
consequence is that we have a very readable book, 
in which we catch vivid glimpses of what the life, 
intellectual qualifications, and social surroundings 
of Independent ministers were three generations 
ago. Our limited space does not permit of 
extract. 

Livy, Book XXTI,, literally Translated, and Iilus- 
trated with Notes Original and Selected. By 
Henry Owgan, LL.D., formerly University Scholar 
and: Senior Moderator in Classics, &e. (Murray 
& Co. Pp. 137.)—Tue English idiom, and espe- 
cially English arrangement, our author sometimes 
lets slip; and, as in the first half of this sentence, 
the Latin order of words cropsyup occasionally, 
It is, however, but occasionally ; &nd we are glad 
to be able to bear our willing testimony to the 
honesty and ability of the translator. Livy, more 
than any Latin author perhaps, compels, as it 
were, the translator every now and then into his 
form and idiom. 

“ Lettcr and Spirit :” an Essay by a Clergyman 
of the Church of England, 1854, now reprinted 
for private circulation by a Layman, says that, 
“it is an indisputable truth that aclaim to Divine 
inspiration on the part of our antique sacred 
records cannot be reasonably or religiously made 
to rest upon intellectual conviction of their authen- 
ticity and genuineness, and that Biblical wisdom 
unto salyation neither guarantees nor requires 
correctness of opinion concerning either the in- 
comprehensible mysteries of the Divine existence- 
the miraculous machinery of primitive prosely, 
tism, or the historical accuracy of evangelical 
narratives.” 

We have received from Messrs. Parker Parts 
IX. to XIII. inclusive of the Third Series of 
Tracts for the Christian Seasons. ‘These readings 
are adapted for every Sunday and holy day in the 
year, and this series is under the able conduct of 
the Rev. James Russell Woodford, M.A. The 
late Bishop Armstrong superintended the former 
issues. In these readings all controversy is avoided, 
and “ the tone of thought and feeling suggested by 
the public services of the Church is strengthened 
and sustained.” But writers like the Bishop of 
Oxford, the Coadjutor Bishop of Edinburgh, the 
Ven. Lord Arthur Hervey, Dr. Moberly, Dr. 
Goulburn, Dr. Evans, and the Ven. Archdeacon 
of Buckingham require no praise at our hands. 
—From the same publishers we have A First 
Catechism on the Bible, edited by the Ven. H. P. 
Ffoulkes, M.A., Archdeacon of Montgomery ; from 
Messrs. Bell and Daldy, The Public-School Boy : 
being an Address at the Conclusion of the Term 
July 1864 in the Chapel of the Forest School 
Walthamstow, by James Augustus Hessey, D.C.L. 
—Mr. Tresidder sends us the following :—The 
Lighted Way ; or, Loving Words about Jesus, by 
Cousin Bessie ; the Juvenile Missionary Herald for 
1864; The Merry, Merry Belis, by the author of 
“ Blank Page ;” Learn of Me : the High Way and 
the Low Way, by Inspired Penmen; Be Ye Holy, 
by Rev. Isaac E. Page ; and Hymus for the Old 
and New Year.—From Messrs. Oliver and Boyd 
we have Review of “the Works of John Know 
Collected and Edited ty David Laing,” by Rev. 
James Young; from Messrs. T. and T. Clark, 
Analysis of Recent Cases Exemplifying the Dif- 
Serences between an Ordinary and an Indisputable 
Life Assurance, by Mele Robertson, U.S. 5 
from Messrs. Caye and Sever, Zwelfth A anual 
Report to the Council of the City of Manchester om 
the Working of the Public Free Libraries; {rom 
Messrs. Virtue Brothers & Co. Showell’s House 
keeper's Account-Book, which is interleaved with 
blotting-paper, and is altogether one of the most 
practi useful books a housekeeper can possess 
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Tne current numbers of the British Army and 
Navy Review and of the Cottager have come to 
hand. And, lastly, we have received, from Messrs. 
B. Moses and Son, The Philosophy of Dress, with a 
few Notes on National Costumes. 

WE have received the Double Extra Christmas 
Number of Chambers’s Journal, entitled Tenants 
at Will, a scries of eight well-told ghost-stories, 
filched clandestinely, as it would seem, out of the 
security-box of “ The Society for the Re-Establish- 
ment of the Character of Haunted Houses in Great 
Britain and Ireland,” and strung together in an 
amusing framework. 

In clearing our table of its present pamphlet 
accumulations we can do little more than indicate 
the title and record the name of the writer. And, 
first, we have from Bishop Colenso ninety-six 
pages of Remarks upon the Recent Proceedings and 
Charge of Robert, Lord Bishop of Capetown and 
Metropolitan (Longman & Co.), m which he 
enters pretty largely into the history of the whole 
Colenso controversy, and argues that the Bishop 
of Capetown’s proceedings raise issues which affect 
her Majesty’s supremacy in matters ecclesiastical, 
not aly in the colonies of the British Empire, 
but within the mother-country itself. Then 
comes a Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., by 
Henry Edward Manning, D.D. (Longman & Co.), 
in which the Catholic divine recognises ‘ the 
workings of the Holy Spirit in the Church of Eng- 
land,” notwithstanding he thinks that “the 
Anglican Church has no divine foundation, and 
that the Anglican Reformation is a cloud of here- 
sies.” He reconciles such apparently antagonistic 
notions by saying that “the Church teaches that 
men may be inculpably out of its pale; and that 
they are inculpably out of it who are, and have 
always been, either spiritually or morally, unable 
to see their obligations to submit to it.” “The 
Church,” he says, “‘ applies this benign law of our 
Divine Master as far as possible to the English 
people.” Moreover, he says that “the English 
people, as a body, are baptized, and therefore 
elevated to the order of supernatural grace. 
Every infant, and also every adult baptized, hay- 
ing the necessary dispositions, is thereby placed 
in a state of justification, and, if they die without 
committing any mortal sin, would certainly be 
saved. They are also, in the sight of the Church, 
Catholics.” The next pamphlet which comes to 
our hand is On Dr. Newman's Rejection of Liguori's 
Doctrine of Equivocation, and is written by the 
Rey. Frederick Meyrick, M.A., H.M. Inspector 
of Schools. (Rivingtons.) This writer thinks 
that ‘‘ Dr. Newman has amply vindicated for him- 
self the character of an honest, truthful English- 
man; but, by that vindication, he has the more 
deeply criminated his Church, which sanctions 
what he rejects, and which will not allow him to 
condemn as a Roman Catholic what he scornfully 
refuses as a man to practise.” He complains that 
Dr. Newman defends 8. Alfonso de Liguori and his 
doctrines, palliates and excuses him, depreciates 
his authority, rejects it ; but he does not condemn 
it.—Protestantism and Popery : a few Outspoken 
Words of Opinion and Warning by a Staunch Pro- 
testant ; being a Letter reprinted from the Morn- 
ing Advertiser, requires no comment from us.— 
The title of the next pamphlet also, which ex- 
tends to 102 pages, sufficiently indicates its pur- 
pose: 4 Letter to the Rev. C. H. Davis, M.A., 
showing, in Opposition to his View, and the Views 
of other Clergymen, the Judgment of the Church of 
England to be that every Infant Baptised with 
Water in the Name of the Trinity is by Baptism 
Regenerated and Saved. By a Nonconformist. 
(Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)—A Plain Tract 
on the Teaching of Holy Scripture concerning 
Baptism (Rivingtons, pp. 24), although in a less 
pretentious form, takes similar ground, and sup- 
ports the belief in Baptismal Regeneration. 

In his address to the members of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Institution on the Harmony 
of Revelation and the Sciences (Edmonston and 
Douglas) the Bishop of London says :— The 
history both of theology and of philosophy in 

Christian nations seems to warn us against any 
forced union of the two. Each has its own de- 
partment in the boundless field of truth ; each its 
own principles and its own method, and to some 
extent also its own instruments of investigation.” 
Dr. Magee, the Dean of Cork, in A Sermon 
preached in the Cathedral Church of Wells on the 
Chureh’s Fear and the Church's Hope (Bell and 
Daldy), points out how “ individualism and party 
spirit ever threaten the unity of the Church ;” but 
he “thanks God and takes courage for the in- 
creased amount of Christian co-operation which is 
ee marked a feature of church life in our 
day. Bishop of Limerick, in his Charge de- 
livered at the Visitation held in the Cathedral of 





Limerick (Rivingtons), tells his clergy that he } 


cannot subscribe to “the verbal inspiration of 
Scripture, and that, when a claim of such - 
nitude is put forward, the onus probandi rests with 
those who maintainit.” From Messrs. Parker we 
have A Sermon preached in New College, Oxford, 
to the Boys of the College Schools on the Aim of 
a Liberal Education, by the Rey. W. Tuck- 
well, M.A. 

The Second Coming of the Son of Man per- 
sonally proved to have taken place in 1848; His 
Delivering up of the Kingdom to God, even the 
Father, in 1864, and the thereby End of the 
Christian Dispensation.: (Freeman.)—THERE was 
absolute necessity for the writer’s finding a safety- 
valve; and,‘in this opportune pamphlet, he has 
escaped no one knows what fearful danger. 

On semi-scientific subjects we have two pam- 
phlets—the one on Zhe Painless Extinction of 
Life in Animals designed for Human Food, by 
Henry Maccormack, M.D. (Longman & Oo.), in 
which he advocates strongly the use of carbonic 
acid gas, which would cause the animal to “ expire 
at once without experiencing any appreciable pain 
or suffering ;” and the other on The Utilization 
of Sewage, being a Reply to Baron Liebig’s Letter 
to Lord Robert Montagu, by James Alexander 
Manning of the Inner Temple. (Hatchard & Co.) 
The writer submits respectfully to the learned 
Baron that, by using the sewage in a liquid state, 
we tamper with the air we breathe. He would 
“clarify the water, and out of the sedimentary 
matter he would form a portable dry manure 
which would soon render us independent of the 
South-American Republic.” 

Almanacks and Pocket-Books for 1865 are 
reaching us from many quarters. The British 
Almanack and Companion of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, amongst other 
most useful and interesting matter contained in 
the latter, has a valuable paper on “ Railways, 
and their Social Relations,” by Mr. James Thorne ; 
another on the ‘ Physical Constitution and 
Functions of the Sun, and Sources of its Heat 
and Energies,” by Mr. E. W. Brayley, of the 
London Institution ; “‘ Working Men’s Clubs and 
Institutions,” by Mr. John Plummer ; and “Pro- 
gress of the Limited Liability System,” by Mr. 
George Dodd. The Licensed Victuallers’ Almanac 
is an improvement on last year’s issue, and is 
illustrated with a portrait of Mr. Philip Wykeham 
Martin, M.P., and a plate of the Albert Me- 
morial in the grounds of the Asylum. Cassell’s 
Illustrated Almanack is the best of its class yet 

ublished, the smaller illustrations all being of a 
fiteeiey character, consisting of portraits and 
views. Messrs. De La Rue & Oo. send us their 
Red Letter Diary and Improved Memorandum 
Book, their Indelible Diary and Memorandum 
Book, edited by Mr. Glaisher of the Observatory, 
Greenwich, in two elegant varieties, with photo- 
graphs of the sun-spots; also two varieties of their 
Red Letter Calendar, by the same editor, and 
Pocket Laws of Whist, by “Cavendish.” 





GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 
(THIRD NOTICE.] 

“TINH E Life and Lessons of our Lord, unfolded 

and illustrated by the Rev. John Cumming, 
D.D.” (J. F. Shaw & Co.)—In a work of Dr. 
Cumming’s one naturally looks for an exposition 
of prophecy ; so the opening chapter of his “ Life 
and Lessons of our Lord” need not startle the 
reader, plain and simple though he be, by the 
head-line of ‘‘ Christ in the Prophecies ;” yet, as 
the book addresses itself chiefly to such plain and 
simple readers, it may be a question whether the 
prophecies “from Genesis to Revelation, from 
Paradise lost to Paradise regained ”—such are the 
Doctor’s words—might not have been more appro- 
priately placed at the end than at the beginning 
of a life of Christ intended for the perusal of 
middle-class families, or as Sunday cane in the 
working man’s home. In the introduction the 
author tells us that “the work will consist of a 
clear, devout, and. practical biography of Him 
whose love, life, and lessons must evermore interest 
and affect the Christian’s heart. I can add nothing 
new,” he says, “for nothing additional has been 
revealed since He ascended fromthe mount. But 
I will try to leave out nothing old which the 
inspiring Spirit has caused to be written for our 
learning. ‘There will be introduced no controversy, 
nor critical disquisition, nor doubtful speculation.” 
Had Dr. Cumming followed strictly the rule 
thus laid down, he might have written a life 
of Jesus of Nazareth which, while rivalling 
that of M. Renan im elegance and simplicity, 
would have placed the divinity of the Saviour, 
no less prominently than his manhood, before 
the reader. As it is, he sermonizes through 616 
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pages, and one never loses sight of the preacher 
in the historian. Then, too, he occasionally goes 
out of his way to throw stones at the glass struc- 
tures of others, forgetful of the fragile tenement 
in which he dwells himself. As one illustration 
out of several, we may point out the section headed 
“Christ in his Father’s House,” the casting of the 
money-changers out of the Temple, which is a dis- 
sertation on the sale of advowsonsand next presenta- 
tions, on state endowments and pew-rents, and all 
such abominations of Mammon as have found a 
place in the Temple, “ desecrating it into a house of 
merchandise,” and which entirely omits, in all but 
the bare mention, the graphic description by 8t. 
John of that most memorable scene. The work 
originally appeared in penny numbers, and thus 
addressed itself to the buyers of cheap literature, 
to whom such dissertations can have but little 
interest. A life of Jesus of Nazareth, written 
in the simplicity of truth by a believer, as 
a narrative history, free from all sermonizing, 
is one of the great wants of our day. Dr. Cum- 
ming has missed the opportunity of satisfying 
this want by addressing himself to his readers 
solely as a preacher, and not as a historian. 
The plates consist of an illuminated title-page, 
twelve coloured illustrations, and fifty-two wood- 
cuts. The traditions of the Church of Rome 
anh in the pictorial representations of Gospel 

istory, something like uniformity in the por- 
traiture and the costume. In these illustrations, 
however, both are as varied as the tastes of the 
individual artists who supplied the drawings. 
Thus, Mr. W. Tomlinson, in that to Matt. xix. 
14, represents the Saviour as an old and bald- 
headed man. The book is, otherwise, neatly got 
up, though we think it would have been better 
had the coloured illustrations been omitted, in 
which the discrepancies already alluded to neces- 
sarily become more conspicuous. 

The author of “ Queechy’s”’ long-expected story, 
“Melbourne House,” makes its appearance simul- 
taneously on both sides of the Atlantic. It is 
sure to be a popular book with the readers of 
“The Wide, Wide World,” and is written in 
Miss Wetherell’s most pleasing manner, beautifully 
printed and illustrated with eight coloured plates. 
The publishers, Messrs. Nisbet & Co., also send us 
“The Life-boat; a Tale of our Coast Heroes, by 
R. M. Ballantyne,” in which the author works up 
real stories of peril and shipwreck, the feats of the 
lifeboatmen on our coasts, and stirring adventures 
at sea, into a narrative of painful interest, which 
derives its great verisimilitude to the truth from 
authentic materials and information’ furnished 
to him chiefly by the Secretary of the National 
Lifeboat Institution. The book is illustrated with 
six plates. ‘Hffie’s Friends; or, Chronicles of 
the Woods and Shore,” is a collection of four 
stories told by “the Swallow, the Peacock, the 
Sparrow, and the Seagull,” to which little Bffie 
listens attentively, and upon each of which she 
and her four pets pass opinion when concluded. 
The allegories are all pleasantly told, but lack the 
real Msopian smack of ani instinct, and are 
more like Pantshatantra fables, in which the 
animal is but the clothing of a human intellect. 
The book is beautifully got up. 

“ Among the Mountains; or, the Harcourts of 
Montreux, by A. G.,”’ is a charming story, 
nicely told, the facts relating to Swiss habits and 
customs, and many of the incidents themselves 
being gathered by the author during her residence 
for nearly two years on the Lake of Geneva 
during the Crimean war. The book is sure to 
be a :nost welcome present to young folks, who 
delight in that class of reading which the stories 
of Miss Yonge and Miss Sewell have made 
popular. Messrs. Seeley & Co. also send us 
“Rich and Poor: Stories illustrative of Relative 
Duties,” by the author of ** Work for All,” a 
collection of four moral tales addressed to the 
young, inculcating the cultivation of those duties 
which bring rich and poor in closer friendly com- 
munion as fellow-creatures, without destroying 
the barriers which mark their relative positions 
in life. 

“Littlehope Hall, by Henrietta Lushington, 
author of ‘Hacco the Dwarf,” is a Kentish 
story, the scene of which is placed on the sea- 
shore near Richborough Castle. The book can- 
not fail to be a welcome visitor at Christmas- 
tide, with its budget of stories told on Christmas- 
day round the fire at Littlehope Hall. 

“Going to the Dogs; or, the Adventures of 
Frank,” is a tale of the teetotal stamp, by Mr. 
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“Tom Jones,” and that the mantle of Henry 
Fielding has not fallen on the author’s shoulders. 
Of its class, however, “Going to the Dogs’ is a 
book of more than average merit, and will, no 
doubt, find as many buyers as did ‘“ What Put my 
Pipe Out,” addressing itself, as it does, to a 
large and daily increasing class of readers who 
take things for granted because they see them in 
print. One of the most popular gift-books of the 
season is sure to be “‘ Famous Girls who have 
become Illustrious Women,” by Mr. John Maw 
Darton, formerly of Holborn Hill, the well-known 
caterer for young folks home for the holidays, 
and to whom they owe already much most inte- 
resting reading. Mr. Darton’s selection of sub- 
jects is a happy one, and, by not adhering to 
anything like chronological order in the arrange- 
ment, it will be all the more acceptable to the 
young. For instance, first we have “ Margaret 
Roper, Daughter of Sir Thomas More,” followed 
immediately by “‘ Little Miss Burney ;” and, next 
in succession, Laura Bridgman, Felicia Hemans, 
Harriet Martineau, and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Then we go back a century and have presented to 
as Elizabeth Le Brun, and, retrograding to 1660, 
Madame Guyon, to whom follow Madame de 
Stael, the Princess Charlotte of Wales, and 
Frederika Bremer. Next, in curious juxta-posi- 
tion, we find Margaret, Dachess of Newcastle, 
Miss Marsh, and Caroline Chisholm. These are 
followed by Miss Lydia Child, Harriet, Duchess of 
Sutherland, and Jenny Lind. Each sketch is 
complete in itself, and every one in turn a model 
of imitation for the young daughters of our land. 
The book is very nicely got up, with illuminated 
frontispiece and title-page, and three engraved 
illustrations. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


ArtTernoon Lectures (The) on Literature and Art. De- 
livered in the Theatre of the Museum of Industry, St. 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin, in April and May, 1864. Second 
Series. Feap. 8vo., BP; x—277. Bell & Daldy. 6s. 

ALFORD went. D.D.) Plea for the Queen’s English. 

otes on Speaking and Speiling. Second Edition. 
Tenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo., pp. xvi—287. Strahan. 5s. 

Arnor (Rev. William). Laws from Heaven for Life on 
Earth. Illustrations of the Book of Proverbs. New Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 

AvtTograpHic Mrrror (The). L’Autographe Comnogeiie. 
In Autographs of Illustrious and Distinguished Men 


of Past and Present Times: SOvrCees, Statesmen, War- 


riors, Divines, Historians, Lawyers, Literary, Scientific, 
Artistic. and Theatrical Celebrities. Folio. Office. 21s. 
Baa (Philip f= ot ae a ok yor — 
m, enlarged. cap. * le ° e. aldy. ° 

BANNATYNE (J. M,) Royal Warrants. &c. Cr. 8vo. Glas- 
gow: McLehose. Hamilton. 16s. 

Baryes (R.) and Wimperis (E.M.) Pictures of English 
Life. nal Studies. WithDescriptive Poems by J. G. 
Watts. Roy. fol. Low. 14s. 

Beatrice or St. Mawse. A Story for Girls. 18mo., pp. 126. 
J. Morgan. 18, 

Beravrty (The) and her Plain Sister. 18mo., pp. 181. Edin- 
burgh : ORepant. Hamilton, 2s. 

BLaAkisTon ( aye. M.D., F.R.S.) Clinical Observations 
on Diseases of the Heart and Thorazic Aorta. Post 8vo., 
pp. xii—316. Longman. 63s. 6d. 

Bowak (Horatius, D.D.) God’s Way of Peace: a Book for 
the Anxious. New Edition. 18mo., pp. viii—216. Nisbet. 
1s, 6d. ; type, fcap. 8vo., 2s. 

Brereton (John Le Gay, M.D.) Poems. Cr. 8vo. Low. 


(games) and the Early Engineers. By Samuel 
bridged from “ Lives of the Engineers.”” Sm. 
8vo., pp. xiv—320. . 68. 
( . Carey). Sunday Echoes in Week-day Hours, 
Feap. 8vo. Seeleys. 5s. on 
ce 


omm Corresponden 
'Two Volumes in One. 8vo. Triibner. 20s. 
Burcner (Samuel, D.D.) Few Thoughts on the Supreme 
Anthority of the Word of God. d before the Morning 
Clerical Meeting held in Dublin, April 13, 1864. 8vo., sd., 
pp. 20. Hodges and Smith. 6d. 

Casseuy’s Poputar Natrvurat History. With Coloured 
Plates. Vol.1, M Cr. 4to. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 
CuILpRen’s Pitgrim’s Progress (The). The Story taken 
from the Work of John Bunyan. With Illustrations. 

Edition. Roy. iémo.,cl.sd. Bell and Daldy. 1s, 
Cuttp’s (A) First Lesson-book. By a Mother. Illus t 
New on. 12mo.,bds. WardandLock. Plain, 2s. 6d. ; 


cold., 3s. 6d. 

Crark (Stewart, M.R.C.S.) Practical Observations on the 
Hygiene of the Army in India, including Remarks on the 
Ventilation aud Conservancy of Indian Prisons, with a 
Chapter on Prison Management. Illustrated with Wood- 
cuts. 8vo., pp. vili—162. Smith, Elder, & Co. 6s. 

Darton (John Maw). Famous Girls who have become 
bali Women : forming Models of Imitation to the 

Ladies of England. ith Illustrations. Feap. 8vo., 
—290. Virtue. 38. 6d. 
A.) Meteorology and the Laws of 
torm Smita, Rider, & Co. 7s. 
Duw (Finlay). Veterinary Medicines, their Actions and 
ses; with a Copious ndix on the Diseases of the 
mesticated Animals. hird Edition, Post S8vo., pp. 
vi—536. Edmonston and Douglas. 12s. 

Errte’s Frimnps; or, Curonicues oF THE Woops AND 
Sore. Illustrated. Sm. cr. 8vo.,pp.192. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 

Evian anp THe Mowarcuy or [srarei; or, NATIONAL 
Ipotatay. A Poem. Bya Layman. Cr. 8vo. Lonyman. 


43. . 

Etttorr (Charles J., D.D.) . Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul; 
with a Critical aud Grammatical Comnrentary, and a 
Revised Translation. Third Edition, corrected. svo., 
PP. Xx—263. Longman. 10s. 60. 

a Taig k hen emery Vol. 4 Among “ 

n " mo, ith, Bider,& Co. 2s.6d, Complete 

Four Volumes. 1s. “4 

a 5 mm tr Inpra (The): conti Pay soy 5 for 
se of Lad pronesding or residing in the East 
on the Subjects of their Outfit, Furniture, House- 
ng of Daties and Wages of 
anagement of the Stables, and Arrangements 
ich are added Receipts for Indian 
Post 8vo., pp. viii—211. 


bp al 
Teutonic Name-S applied to the 

‘ames of pov awed : 
Pp. xv—505. Pion al Gijates” lis. shine 





Frercuer (G. W. H., LL.B.) Analysis of Jeremy Ben- 
os bas ag | z of Legislation. Cr. 8vo., cl. sd., pp. ix—86, 


Forsaytu (Frances Jane). Amos Waters and other Poems, 
Post 8vo. Saunders and Otley. 68. . . 
Fox. Kingsbridge Estuary, with "= in the Neigh- 
bourhood. Compiled by 8. P. Fok. 8vo. Kingsbridge: 

Friend. Hamilton. 5s.; with photo aphs, 12s. 

Fry (Danby P.) Lunacy Acts: containing all the Statutes 
relating to Private Lunatics; Pauper Lunatics; Criminal 
Lunatics; Commissions of Lunacy; Public and Private 
Asylums; and the Commissioners in Lunacy: with an _In- 
troductory Commentary, Notes to the Statutes, including 
References to Decided Cases, and a Copious Index. 12mo., 
pp. xx—731. Knight and Co. 15s. 

FULLERTON laa orgiana). Too Strange not to be True. 
A Tale. ew Edition. Post 8vo., pp. 442. Bentley. 6s. 
Grant (Richard). Home Lessons. New Edition. Com- 
rising Arithmetical Tables, Explanation of Geographical 

erms, &c.,&c. 32mo.,sd. J. He; d. 1d. 

Graser (Charles). Thesaurus of French Literature subse- 
uent to the Great Revolution. With an Historical Intro- 
uction and Biographical and Critical Notices. Two 

Volumes in One. Cr.8vo. Triibner. 68. P f 

Grey (Earl). Parliamentary Government considered with 
reference to Reform. New Edition, containing Sugges- 
tions for the Improvement of our Representative System, 
and an Examination of the Reform Bills of 1859 and 1561. 
8vo., pp. xxiii—360. Murray. 9s. r 

Guprun. A Story of the North Sea. From the Medieval 
German. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., pp. 214. Edmonston 
and Douglas. 58. , 

Hanna (Rey. William, D.D., LL.D.) Earlier Years of our 
Lord’s Life on Earth. Sm. cr. 8vo., pp. 422. Ldmonston 
and Douglas. 5s. 

Hipaveagen (Charles). Jephtha’s Daughter. Roy. 16mo. 


Low. 5s. 
Home (Cecil). Lilian sr a Poem. Feap. 8vo., pp. 48. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 38. 6d. . : 
HovseHotp Hanpypoox (A). Showing How to Cook, with 
useful and practical Instructions on Marketing and the 
choice of Articles of Food ; How to Carve and How to Serve 
a Dinner; Howto Bake, from a batch of Bread toa Biscuit ; 
How to Brew, from a Barrel of Beer to a Bowl of Bishop ; 
How to Pickle and Preserve. 18mo., cl.,sd, Stevens. 1s. 6d. 

Jacxson (Lieut.-Gen. Thomas J.) (Stonewall Jackson), Life 
of. By Prof. R. L. Dabney, D.D. Edited by Rev. W. 
Chalmers, A.M. Vol. 1. With Portrait. Post 8vo., pp. 
vi—333. Nisbet. 78. 6d. Sis 

Jounston (A. Keith, F.R.S.E.) General Dictionary of 
Geography, Descriptive, ee Statistical, and Histo- 
rical, forming a Complete Gazetteer of the World. New 
ag Revised to August, 1864. S8vo. pp. 1406. Longman. 
Sls. 6d. 

Ketty (William). Notices illustrative of the Drama, and 
other Popular Amusements, chiefly in the 16th and 17th 
Centuries, incidentally illustrating Shakespeare and his 
Contemporaries; Extracted from the Chamberlain’s Ac- 
counts and other Manuscripts of the Borough of Leicester. 
With an Introduction and Notes. Post 8vo., pp. viii—310, 
J.R. Smith, 9s. : ‘ 

Lavrigz (J.8.) “‘Standard’’ Manual of Arithmetic, Theo- 
retical and Practical. With Key. In 1 Vol. Fcap. 8vo. 
Simpkin. 1s. 6d, Key, separate,1s. es. 

LEMPRIERE (J., D.D.) Classical Dictionary: containing a 
copious Account of all the Proper Names mentioned in 
Ancient Authors ; with the Value of Coins, Weights, and 
Measures used among the Greeks and Romans, and a 
Chronological Table. A New and Complete Edition, with 
many additional Articles. By F. R.8. 8vo., pp. xvi—736. 
Milner and Sowerby. 5s. 

LusHIneTon (Henrietta). Hacco, the Dwarf; or, the Tower 
of the Mountain; and other Tales. With Illustrations, 
Sup. roy. 16mo., pp. 238. Grifithand Farran. Plain, 3s. 6d.; 
coloured, 4s. 6d. 

LusHINGToN (Henrietta). Littlehope Hall. Sm. post 8vo., 
Ppp. 256. Smith, Elder, & Co. 3s. 6d. 

LUTTRELL (Hope). Prince Hassan’s Carpet. Post Svo. 
Newby. 7s. 6d. 

Meek (Rev. Robert, M.A.) Ministering Angels. 18mo., 
pp. 154. Nishet. 2s. 

Micuie (Alexander). Siberian Overland Route. From 
Peking to Pétersbnrg, through the Deserts and Steppes of 
Mongolia, Tartary, &c. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo., 
pp. xiii—402. Murray. 16s. 

Mick Tracy, THE Irish ScriprurE READER; OR, THE 
MARTYRED CONVERT AND THE Prigst. A Tale of Facts. 
By W. A.C. Newand Revised Edition. Cr. 8vo., pp. 337. 
Partridge. 3s. 6d. 

MitierR (Thomas). Goody Platts and her Two Cats. A 
_ J de —— of One and Two Syllables. Feap. 8vo., pp. 
136 . 8. 

Mitman (Henry Hart,D.D.) History of Latin Christianity ; 
including that of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicolas V. 
Nine Volumes. Third Edition. 8vo. Murray. 84s. 

MorninG Vows. Towhich is added, Sunday Register for a 
Year. Selected and Arranged by the Author of “ Sunset 

hts.”” 64moe., pp.142. Knight and Son. 6d. 

Morr rs. Mentor). Stones of Palestine. Notes of a 
Ramble through the Holy Land, Illustrated with Photo- 

rraphs. Sm. 4to., pp. viii—88. Seeleys. 12s. 6d. 
ULLER (Max, M.A.) Handbooks for the Study of Sanskrit. 
The First Book of the seenopensee containing the Sans- 
krit Text, with Interlinear ansliteration, Grammatical 
Analysis, and English Translation. Roy. 8vo., pp. xii—95. 
Longman. 7s. 60. 

Motus (Thomas). 

12mo., sd., pp. 32. J. Heywood. 


McGlashan and Gill. Whittaker. 38. 6d 

Nep Franks; or, THe CurtsTian’s Panopty. A Tale in 
Six Parts. By A. L. O. E. Feap. 8vo., pp. 264. Edin- 
burgh: Gall and Inglis. Houlston, 2s. 6d. 

Norris (Emilia Marryat). A Week by Themselves. With 
Illustrations. Sq. 12mo., pp. 95. Griffith and Farran. 
Plain, 2s. 6d.; coloured, 3s. 6d. 

O’Brien (Charlotte). Margaret and her Friends. Feap. 
8vo., pp. 107. J. Morgan. 1s. 

O’Brien (Charlotte). Oliver Dale’s Decision. Feap. 8yo., 
pp.109. J. Morgan. 1s. 

Parker (Franke, M.A.) Replies to the Third and Fourth 
Parts of Bishop of Natal’s Work on the Pentateuch and 
the Book of Joshua. 8vo. Bell and Daldy. 8s. 6d. 

Paton (J. B., M.A.) Review of the “ Vie de Jésus”’ of M. 
Renan; containing Discussions upon the Doctrine of 
Miracle, the Mythical Theory, and the Authenticity of the 
Gospels, Post 8vo., Pp: viii—160.  Tresidder. 3s. 6d. 

Ramsay (E. B., M.A., LL.D., ys Reminiscences of 
Scottish Life and Character. Tenth Edition. Feap. 8vo., 
bds., pp. ix—272. Edmonston and Douglas. 1s. 6d. 

Ripege (Benjamin, M.D., F.R.C.S.) 
and Our Physic. Fifth Edition. 12mo., cl. sd., pp. 
xti—202. Chapman and Hall. 1s. 6d. 

Ropeets (Richard). History of Methodism in Almondbury. 
12mo, Tresidder. 1s. 

Royce and Heavtanp. Manual of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, including the Preparations of the British 
Pha and many other approved Medicines. B 
J. Forbes Royle, M.D., F.R.S., and Frederick W. Head. 
land, M.D., B.A. F.L.S. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo., pp. 
vili—776. Churchill. 12s. 6d. 

Scaoout Parmer. Illustrated. (Bell and Daldy’s Illustrated 
School Books.) 12mo., cl.,sd., pp. 64. Belland Datdy. 6a. 

Sueitps (Fred.J.) Llustrations to Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress. 5. Manchester : Ireland. Simpkin. 10s. 6d. 

Sueamman (Frederick), Cocil Forrester: a Novel. Two 
Volumes. Post 8vo. Newby. 2\s. 
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SneRwoop (Mrs.) Waste Not, Want Not. Parlour Edition, 
With Llustrations. Cr. 8vo., pp. 93. Houlston. 1s. 6d, 

Saiptey. Lyra Mystica: Hymns Verses on Sacred 
Subjects, Ancient and Modern. Edited by the Rey, Or 
Shipley, M.A. oe SvO.. PR. xiv—440. Longman, 7s. 

Samira (W. Abbotts, M.D., M.R.C.S.) On Enuresis (Incon- 
tinence of hinge S arising from Irritability, Weakness, or 
Inflammation of the Bladder and Urinary Organs; ang 
Diabetes, Third Edition. Cr. 8vo., pp. 96. Lewis. 3s, 

STEPHENSON (George), The Story of the Life of; inclu 
a Memoir of his Son, Robert Stephenson. By Samudl 
Smiles. New Edition, thoroughly revised. With Illustra. 
tions. Sm. Cr. 8vo., pp. xvi—388, Murray. 6s. 

Srory (William W.) Roba di Roma. Third Edition, Or 
8vo., pp. viii—451. Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d. 

Srrueeies ror Lire: an AuToBloGRAPHY. New Edition, 
With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., pp. viii—301. Book Society, 


« . 6d. 

Srupies ror Sronies. Two Volumes. Sm. cr, 8yo., pp, 
535. Strahan, 12s. 

Sumner (Joseph). Practical Timber Measurer and Ready 
Reckoner, made easy, which shew, at sight, the Superficial 
Contents of any given Number of Deals or Planks, from 
1 to 30; with various other Tables. 12mo., pp. v—175, 
Preston: Worthington. Simpkin, 3s. 6d. 

THompson (Darcy W.) Fun and Earnest; or, Rhymes with 
Reason. Illustrated by Charles H. Bennett. . CT. 8VO,, 
pp. 80. Griffith and Farran. Plain, 3s.; coloured, 4s. 6d, 

Timps (John, F.S.A.) Century of Anecdote. From 1760 to 
1860. With Portraits. Two Volumes. Post 8vo., pp, xxx 
—684. Bentley. 21s. 

Tro.iiore (Anthony). Small House at Allington. New 
Edition. With Five Illustrations, Cr. 8vo., pp. 598. Smite, 
Elder, & Co. 6s. 

Warp (William Henry). Tree of Life, in the Paradise of 
God. And the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, in the 
Garden of Eden, That Moses and Job did not Die, but 
constitute Two of the Four Beasts around the Throne, 
Ry Key; and Narrative. Cr. 8vo., pp. 68. Macdonald, 
2s. 6d. 

WETHERELL (Elizabeth). Old Helmet. 32mo., pp. 473, 
Miiner and Sowerby. 18. 

Waite Wire (The); with other Stories, Supernatural, 
Romantic, and Legendary; Collected and Illustrated by 
Cuthbert Bede. Sm. cr. 8vo., pp. xii—252. Low. 6s. 

Wuymper (Henry). Album for British and Foreign Postage 
Stamps. With a Full Description of the Arms of each 
Country. Forming the Sixth Edition of Oppen’s Postage 
Stamp Album. Sm. 4to. W. Stevens. 3s. 6d. 

WILDERMUTH (Ottilie). By Daylight ; or, Pictures from Real 
Life. Translated from the German, Edited by Anne Pratt, 
With Illustrations. Fcap. Svo., pp. viii—437. Routledge, 
58. ° 

Witson (Erasmus, F.R.S.) Student’s Book of Cutaneous 

Medicine and Diseases of the Skin. Part 1. Post 8vo,, 


pp. xi—275. Churchill. 5s. 

Witson’s TALES oF THE BORDERS, AND OF SCOTLAND. 
Revised by Alexander Leighton. New Edition. Vol. 20, 
Feap. 8vo., sd., pp. 284. Manchester: Ainsworth, Ward 
and Lock. 18. 

WorpswortnH (Charles, D.C.L.) On Shakspeare’s Know- 
ledge aud Use of the Bible. Second Edition, Enlarged, 
Post 8vo., pp. xiv—365. Smith, Elder, & Co. 6s. 

Wraxa.t (Sir Lascelles, Bart.)’ Golden-Hair : a Tale of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. With Illustrations. Fcap.8vo., pp. vii— 
282, Low. 5s. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

HE new romance by Charles Kingsley, to 

be commenced in the January part of Good 
Words, is entitled ‘“‘Hereward, the Last of the 
English.” The publication of this romance will 
be continued from month to month and com- 
pleted in the December part. It will be illus- 
trated with twelve wood-engravings, from designs 
by Mr. Paul Gray. 

In the first day’s sale of the library of a col- 
lector, disposed of on Monday last at the rooms 
of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, were 
the following, which were sold at the prices 
annexed : — 396. “Mr. William Shakespeare’s 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, Published 
according to the true Originall Copies,’ the 
second impression (with portrait by Droeshout, 
and the verses opposite by Ben Jonson). Printed 
by Tho. Cotes, for Robert Allot, &c., 1632; folio, 
in red morocco—£32.—279. “The Excellent His- 
tory of the Merchant of Venice, with the extreme 
Cruelty of Shylocke, the Jew, towards the saide 
Merchant, in cutting a iust pound of his flesh. 
And the obtaining of Portia, by the choyce of 
three Caskets. Written by W. Shakespeare.” 
Printed by J. Roberts, 1600; small 4to., red 
morocco, This edition is considered by many 4s 
the first. The edition by J. Roberts, for Thomas 
Hayes, also in 1600, sold for 95 guineas in the 
Daniel sale—33 guineas.—280. “ A Midsommer 
Night’s Dreame. As it hath beene sundry times 
publickely acted, by the Right Honourable the 
Lord Chamberlaine his seruants. Written by 
William Shakespeare” (with fac-simile of the title 
of the edition printed for Thomas Fisher added). 
Printed by James Roberts, 1600; small 4to., red 
morocco, Mr. Halliwell has assigned excellent 
reasons for considering this as undoubtedly the 
first edition. Mr. Daniel’s copy, called “second 
edition,” sold for £36—£25. 10s.—281. “The 


Chronicle History of Henry the Fift, with his 


battel fought at Agin Court in France ; together 
with Ancient Pistoll, as it hath been sundry times 
played by the Right Hon. the Lord Chamberlaine 


morocco--—£12. 15s.—282. “‘The Whole Conten- 


| tion betweene the two Famous Houses, Lancaster 
_and Yorke. With the Tragicall Ends of the good 


Duke Humfrey Richard, Duke of Yorke, and 
King Henrie the Sixt. Divided into two parts, 
and newly corrected and enlarged. Written by 
William Shakespeare, gent.” Printed at London 
for T. P., 1619 ; small 4to., moroceo—12 guiness. 
—A copy of the fifth book printed, with a date— 
292. “Joannis Balbi de Janua Catholicon sive 
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Grammatica et Lexicon Lingue Latine, Mo- 
guntie”’ (Gutenberg); first edition, 2 vols., folio, a 
fine copy, ruled, red morocco, super extra, broad 
borders of gold, silk linings, &c., in a case, 1460. 
The Catholicon of 1460 sold for 1600 francs in 
Leon d’Ourches’ sale, 62 guineas at Sir Mark 
Sykes’s, and 58 guineas at Willett’s. This 
copy sold for £108.—An interesting relic of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, lot 96, Thomas a 
Kempis, “ De I’Imitation de Jésus Christ—Tra- 
duction, par le Sieur de Beiiil, Puer de Saint Val 
(L. I. Le Maistre de Sacy),” 8vo., large paper, mn 
old red morocco, with the cipher of Queen Henri- 
etta Maria (wife of Charles I.), and the arms of 
England stamped in gold on the sides and back, 
in a morocco case—£34, 10s. ; 

How long the executors’ or representatives’ 
vested interest in the copyright of a deceased 
author’s unpublished remains keeps in force is 
likely to become a question for the consideration 
of our law-courts. According to the Publisher's 
Circular, “There has been lately announced 
for publication in the United States a collection 
of interesting letters of Charles Lamb. A volume 
of this kind could not fail to be reproduced 
here, or, what is the same thing, copies would 
certainly be sought after by English readers. 
But it may be doubted whether the American 
proprietor of these letters would have any 
right to republish here, or even to export to 
this country, a copy of the volume. The mere 
possession of the originals of letters does not, as 
every one knows, give copyright. It would be 
absurd to suppose that the American possessor of 
the letters purchased such copyright in order to 
publish them in his own country, where no cepy- 
right—or at least no English copyright—is re- 
quired. But, if he had not, our courts would 
probably hold that first publication in America 
was not what is called, in the language of our Acts, 
‘lawful publication,’ and was, in fact, no pub- 
lication at all. In this case, even if the letters 
were written fifty years since, the copyright would 
still exist, for there is actually no limit in our law 
to the duration of copyright in writings which the 
author has not given to the world. It would be 
a curious result of our law if it should turn out 
that the present representatives of Lamb—though 
actually not in possession of the originals or any 
manuscript copy of them—should, on the appear- 
ance of the volume in America, be entitled to 
reproduce it, and maintain copyright in the work 
in this country.” 

Tue foreign correspondent of the Morning 
Herald says—“ Archeologists will be interested 
to hear of the discovery at Pompeii of a Roman 
almanack, engraved on a white marble slab, which 
was found in the vicinity of the gate of Isis. It 
contains the various months, arranged by threes 
in vertical columns, each column headed with the 
corresponding sign of the zodiac, and curious 
indications as to the agriculture and religion of 
the Romans interspersed here and there. Below 
the sign of the zodiac and the name of the month 
the name of every day in the week is inscribed. 
Then come the none, which, during nine months 
of the year, fell on the fifth day, when they were 
called quintane. In the four remaining months 
they began on the seventh, and received the name 
of septimane. The ides are not marked, as they 
invariably began several days after the none. 
The diurnal and nocturnal hours are also marked 
in the almanack. The summer and winter sol- 
stice are also indicated; and, on consulting his 
almanack, the farmer was told quid faciat letas 
segetes—the proper time for field operations. The 
religious festivities are also marked. Finally, at 
the top of the slab, is Phoebus Apollo driving the 
Chariot of the Sun; whilst, at the foot, Ceres, 
reaping-hook in hand, is engaged on a field of 
wheat. This interesting relic has been placed in 
the museum at Naples.” 

“ONCE a parson always a parson” will per- 
haps no ‘longer be a truism. According to 
the Church Review, “a most interesting case 
is now pending before the benchers of the 
Inner Temple as to the right of a clergyman 
to be called to the bar, In the early part of this 
year the member of a noble family, who had duly 
kept all his terms at the Temple, was admitted to 
the degree of barrister-at-law im the ordinary 
manner. 


some time past a priest in holy orders—a fact 
which he had studiously concealed from the 
benchers at the time. ‘The validity of the call 
18, IN consequence, impeached, and the question 
now before the benchers of the Inner Temple is 
whether ag orders are a disqualification for the 
bar.” ‘To this let us add that a call to the bar, 
previously to taking holy orders, has been held 





Since his call it has come to the know- | 
ledge of the legal authorities that he has been for | 
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to retain its validity, and at this moment, we 
believe, one or two clergymen are practising at 
the bar. 

THE recently exhumed colossal bronze statue of 
young Hercules at Rome is at present reclining 
upon alarge green table, toenablethe process of dry- 
ing to go on by means of charcoal inserted into the 
head every morning. The metal is saturated with 
damp in consequence of the great length of time it 
has been in the water. The Art Commissioners 
have valued the statue at 45,000 scudi, between 
£9000 and £10,000. 

Messrs. Smitu, Exper, & Co. have added Mr. 
Anthony Trollope’s ‘“ Small House at Allington” 
as the new volume to their series of cheap 
*“‘Tllustrated Editions of Popular Works,” and 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall give Mr. Charles 
Lever’s “ Day’s Ride, a Life’s Romance,” in their 
“Select Library” of two-shilling volumes for 
railway readers. 

Messrs. SaunpErs, OrteEy, & Co. will publish 
the second and concluding part of “The History 
of a Bit of Bread, from the French of Jean Macé,” 
by Mrs. Alfred Gatty ; a cheap illustrated edition 
of Captain Drayson’s “Tales at the Outspan ;” 
‘¢ Life’s Paths,” by the author of “ Gentle Influence,” 
&c.; and the second year’s issue of “The Brown 
Book.” 

In the new issue of the Garden Oracle, preparing 
for publication, Mr. Shirley Hibberd treats of the 
the cultivation of orchids without the aid of costly 
appliances. 

In a few days will be published “ Walks and 
Talks about London,” in which the metropolitan 
changes now in progress will be particularly 
noticed. 

The French mania for statues shows no decrease. 
Bayard, sans peur et sans reproche, is to have one, 
as will be scen from the following official letter of 
Marshal Vaillant tothe Maire of Isére :—‘ Palace 
of the Tuileries, Nov. 2.—Sir,—You have done 
me the honour of writing to me, to mention a wish 
expressed by the General Council of Isére,in favour 
of erecting a monument on the ruins of the chateau 
where Bayard was born. I hastened to place your 
letter before the Emperor, and have the pleasure 
to inform you that his Majesty, desiring to encou- 
rage the realization of this national wish, has 
deigned to authorize me to add his name to the 
list of subscribers for the sum of 1000 fr.—Recvive, 
my dear Sir, the assurance of my most distin- 
guished consideration, Vaillant, Chief of the Im- 
perial Household.” 

Tue Queen of Prussia, when passing through 
Kempen, near Diisseldorf, placed a sum of money 
in the hands of the burgomaster of the place for the 
erection of a statue to St. Thomas 4 Kempis. We 
are inclined to agree with Pope Ganganelli that the 
town of Kempen has no claim to have been the 
birthplace of the author of the celebrated book “ De 
Imitatione Christi.” Ganganelli says the author 


‘represents the priest, clothed in his sacerdotal 


robes, as carrying the Cross before him, as Italian 
priests do in the chasuble; whilst, in France, 
they wear the Cross upon their backs. From this 
he ascribes the authorship to Gersen, abbot of 
Verceil, in Italy. 

MELANCTHON’sS house at Bretten, in Baden, 
has been purchased by the inhabitants of the 
village, and is to be converted into an orphan 
school for the Grand-Duchy of Baden. 


In one of his eccentric moods, according to the | 


Union, M. Alexandre Dumas has recently been 
regaling the inhabitants of Nismes with his 
reading and his cookery. He read to the Cercle 
du Commerce several scenes of his unpublished 
drama “ Romeo and Juliet,” founded on Shake- 
speare. He also served up to a few friends a new 
dish of rabbit cooked by himself. 

A NEW paper has been started under the title 
of The International Courier : Le Courrier Inter- 
national, partly in English and partly in French. 

Amon@stT French translations from the English 
published during the past week at Paris we 
notice :—‘‘ Les Sources du Nil, Journal de Voyage 
du Capitaine John Hanning Speke, traduit par 
FE. D. Forgues ;” “O’Donoghue, Histoire d’une 
Famille Irlandaise, par Charles Lever, traduit par 
Ch. Derosne;” “ Guy Livingstone, ou 4 Outrance, 
par George-Alfred Lawrence, traduit par Ch. B. 


Derosne ;” and “ Les Vacances des Jeunes Boérs, 


par le Capitaine Mayne-Reid, traduit par Madame | 


H. Loreau.” 

AN interesting pamphlet of sixty-six pages has 
appeared under the title of “ Rapport 4 Son Exc. 
ML le Comte Walewski, Ministre d’Etat, sur la 
Correspondance des Ambassadeurs Vénitiens rési- 
dant en France et les Documents propres 4 la 


_compléter, suivi du Texte de quelques Dépéches 


de 1598 11776; par M. L. de Mas Latrie, Chef 
de Section aux Archives de l’Empire.” 
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.M.J. J. Carter issues separately, extracted 
from the seventh volume of the “Annales du 
Comité Fl-mand de France,” in sixty-eight pages, 
** Souvenirs de Saint Thomas de Cantorbéry : Etude 
Hagiographique.” 

A THIRD volume, consisting of 672 octavo pages, 
in double columns, has just appeared of “ Catalogue 
Méthodique de la Bibliothéque Publique de la 
Ville de Nantes ; par Emile Péhant, Conservateur 
de cette Bibliothéque,” containing Belles-lettres. 

Tue Schulrath Dr. Karl Schmidt, author of 
the ‘‘ Geschichte der Piidagogik,” died at Gotha 
on the 9th instant. 

AMONGST more recent German books we notice 
the second part of the second volume of Gruppe’s 
“Geschichte der Deutschen Poesie in den rei 
letzten Jahrhunderten,” which is well spoken of by 
all the German literary papers ; “ Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth, Deutsch von W. Jordan,” being the 
first volume of “ Bibliothek auslindischerClassiker, 
einer Sammlung vollstindiger Werke der Kory- 
phien der auslindischen Literaturen in neuen 
mustergiiltigen Uebersetzungen ;” (the same trans- 
lator has a version of “ Hamlet” in the press) ; and 
* Aegyptische Personennamen bei den Classikern, 
in Papyrusrollen, auf Inschriften, gesammelt von 
G. Parthey.” 

In the Géttingen Gelehrten Anzeigen (Nos. 41 
and 42) are reviews of Ives’s “ Report upon 
the Colorado River,” and Madden’s “Jewish 
Coinage ;’—the Allgemeine Kirchliche Zeitschrift 
(No. 10) has “Die Moderne Orthodoxie und 
Guizot als ihr Verfechter;”’—the Jiterarisches 

Centralblatt (No. 47), a favourable review of 
Pauli’s “ Geschichte Englands,” and Loehnis’s 
“Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika;” — the 
Grenzhoten (No. 46), Comte’s “ Politische Philo- 
sophie ;"—the Magazin fiir die Literatur des 
Auslandes (No. 46), Die Englische Sprache und 
Literatur in Deutschland;” ‘“‘ Mandschuisch- 
deutsches Worterbuch ;’’ Charles Reade’s “ Hard 
Cash ;” and“ Zur Geschichte Europa’s in America: 
1. Die Hugenotten und die Indianer in Florida ;” 
—Das Ausland (No. 46), “Die Kohlenlager 
Deutschlands;” “ Die auswirtigen Beziehungen 
Persiens: 3. Die Linder im Westen;” “ Die 
Producte der Montana von Peru;” “ Die Biil- 
zenbetten und Kegelgriiber der Kelten;” “ Die 
Trappisten von Thymadeuc ;” “ Ueber das Alter 
lebender Pflanzenformen ;” “ Aussatz in Indien ;” 
and “ Ueber die Liirchenseuche in England ;”— 
and Die Natur (Nos. 45 and 46), “ Die Schaaf- 
wolle in der Webekunst der Alten: nach James 
Yates deutsch bearbeitet,’’ by H. Jolowiez. 











CORRESPONDENCE, 
[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
entertained by Correspondents. Anonymous communications 


cannot be inserted .} 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SLANG, CANT, AND 
VULGAR WORDS. 
To the Editor of Tur READER. 


15, Carlton Road, N.W., 21 Nov., 1864. 
Str,—Subjoined is another list of words not 
to be found in the “ Slang Dictionary.” 


Briacksmitn’s Daventer.*—A Key. I have 
never met with this word in print, but have 
heard it frequently in conversation. 

Cory.—The word applied by printers and authors 


to MSS. of all kinds. 

“In the course of 1760, and 1761, The Adventures of Sir 
Lancelot Greaves appeared, in detached portions, in various 
numbers of the British Magazine, or Monthly Repository. 
Smollett appears to have executed his task with very little 
wremeditation. During a part of the time he was residing at 

‘axton, in Berwickshire, on a visit to the late George Home, 

..and when post time drew near, he used to retire for 
half an hour or an hour, to prepare the necessary quantity of 
copy, as it is technically called in the printing house, which 
he never gave himself the trouble to correct, or even to read 
over.’’—Sir Walter Scott’s prefatory Memoir to Smollett in 
Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library, vol. ii., p. xxiii. 


Cursu.—Useless, valueless lumber. 
Dorry.—Silly, foolish (?). 
“Yon are a chit and a little idiot,” returned Be “or 


you wouldn’t make such a dol/y speech.’’—Charles Dickens, 
**Our Mutual Friend,’’ book i., chap. 4. 


Dowpy. 

* Put the salt-cellar straight, miss, and don’t be a dowdy 
little puss.””— Charles Dickens. “Our Mutual Friend,” 
book i., chap. 4. 


Frver.—A five-pound note. 

Joz lLor.—-Anything hired—more particularly 
from a livery-stables. If a dirty carriage is 
seen in the streets, with a shabbily-dressed man 
for a coachman and a Rozinante of a horse, it 
is set down as a Job Lot.t+ 

Lovr.—To like. 


“ Serve this up in a basin by itself, with good in the 
dish ; for every body do not /ove oyster sauce.” rar of COOkery 


made Plain and Easy,” p. 67 





* It is also used by area sneaks and os 
+ Jos Lor is also applied to goods bought out of the 
regular course of business.— Ep. 
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LovsE-RaAKE—A small tooth-comb.— Vulgar. 


MucxkrorKks.—The hands or fingers. 
** Keep your muckforks off me.”’—Low. 
Mvecy.—Warm and damp, applied to the 
weather, as “a muggy day.” * 
Noppte.— The head. An amusing example 
occurs in Shakespeare.t 


“ Kate. I’faith, sir, you shall neuer neede to feare, 
I-wis it is not halfe way to her heart ; 
Pat, if it were, doubt not, her care should be 
combe your noddle with a three-legg’d stoole, 
And paint your face, and vse youlike a foole.”’ 
—* The Taming of the Shrew,” act 1, sc. 1. 


I am reminded that Shakespeare affords an 
illustration of the use of the word Guxu in the 
sense of “ to cheat or deceive.” 


* Mar. Sweet Sir Toby, be patient for to-night: Since the 
youth of the Count’s was to day with my Lady, she is much 
out of quiet. For Monsieur Maluolio, letme alone with him : 
If I do not gull him into an ayword, and make him a common 
recreation, do not thinke I haue witte encase to lye straight 
in my bed: I know I can do it.”—“ Twelfthe Night,” act 2, 
gC. 3. 


I have not yet reached the end of my memo- 
randum,— Yours, &c., EDWARD VILES. 


To the Editor of Tur READER. 
Davington. 

S1r,—Perhaps the words below, from Sir Thomas 
More, ate hardly suitable to your column of slang 
words. They may be interesting to some of your 
readers ; and, if they bring forward other illustra- 
tions of the use of same words, their appearance 
will not have been in vain. ‘Tome they are utter 
strangers. 

The other words I haye marked Northampton- 


shire, as they are, or were, in use there.—Yours, 
J. M. C. 





"? 
BuLorx. 

**Of thys cometh golde in their brydles, in their saddles, 
and in theyr spurres, so that theyr spurres bee bryghter then 
theyr aulters. Of this cometh theyr pero wyne presses 
and their full sellers, d/o/king from thys vnto that. Of this 
cometh their tunes of swete wines,”"—1532. Sir T, More. 
**Confutacion of Dr. Barnes,” book viii. Works, 1557, fol. 
808, col. 1. 

DYMMINGES DALE. 


“But ... there is no remedy with vs, but that Tindal wil 
nedes dampne vs all into Dymmin es dale,’’—1532. Sir T. More. 


? 


: “ Qonfutacion of Tyndale.” Works, 1557, fol. 719, col. 2. 


GOLKEN. 

“But yet to make me sorye, that euerI was so far ouersene, 
as to e away hys gay golken worde of spiritual! rulers from 
him, he be eth as it were with a great thret and sayth.”’ 
—Sir T. More. “Debellacion of Salem and Byzance,” 
Works, 1557, fol. 1020, col. 2. 

Sorrres HOFFE. GOFFE. 


“These thinges being thus, when he liketh hymselfe well, 
and weneth he jesteth as properly as a camel daunseth, in 
calling it faith, and the Popes faith, and the diuels faith, 
eueri man I wene that wel marketh the matter, wyll be likely 
to cal his proper scoffe but a very cold conseeit of my gofe, 
that he found and tooke vp at sottes hoffe.”’—1532. Sir T. More. 
**Confutacion of 'Tyndale.’’ Works, 1557, fol. 711, col. 1. 


Cray.—A pig’s clays are the horny coverings of 
its toes (Northamptonshire). 

Hanp-EM-pDOwN.—A_ second-hand garment 
(Northamptonshire). 

Trpptrwink.—A “leaving shop” where money 
is lent on goods without a pawnbroker’s license 
(Northamptonshire). 

Rowy.—Rowy bacon is bacon having alternate 
layers, or rows, of fat and lean—sometimes 
called streaky bacon. There is an amusing 
story of a man who, wishing his bacon to be 
rowy, fed his pig one day for the fat, and fasted 
it next day forthe lean. Most likely Mr. Viles’s 
rody in last week’s READER is a corruption of 


rowy. 


Stiney.—Was this a slang word at first? Ray 
quotes it from Sir Thomas Brown’s eighth 
tract. ‘ Stingy— pinching, sordid, narrow- 
spirited. I doubt whether it be of ancient use 
or original, and rather think it to be a newly 
coined word.” It is not in Mr. Hotten’s 
Dictionary ; but, in the “ New Dictionary of the 
Terms Ancient and Modern of the Canting 
Crew, by B. E. Gent’ (? 1710), it is found 
as “ Stingy —covetuos (sic), close - fisted, 
sneaking.” F. J. F¥. 








ROBERT BROWN ING’S [POETRY AND 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
To the Editor of Tur REavDER. 


Sir,—I was told some days ago that the 
Edinburgh Review had “come down a smasher 
on Robert Browning,” and quite settled all our 
difficulties with regard to his poetry by assuring 
us that it could not survive (the attack, I pre- 
sume) except as a curiosity and a puzzle. Well, 
sir, we all like to know when a new Daniel has 
come to judgment, and I turned with some eager- 
ness to the article; because, when any one gives 





+ Novoes will be found in Sst dlctibawten De 


a verdict so sweeping, he ought, at least, to show 
some unmistakable warrant for the authority. 
I have now read the article, and been so exces- 
sively tickled that I should be greatly obliged if 
you would permit me to laugh aloud over it: it 
will do me a world of good. 

The writer opines that, if the shades of Jeffrey 
and of Gifford were to visit us, they would 
“feel a stern satisfaction, and a self-gratulatory 
delight, at the remembrance of the hard-handed 
castigations which they had inflicted on the young 
poets ’’ of their time. I have always understood 
that it was not Gifford who wrote the notorious 
review of Keats in the Quarterly. But I never 
shall understand what satisfaction Jeffrey could 
possibly feel at the figure we all hold him to have 
cut, as he strutted backwards and forwards between 
the giant legs of Wordsworth, trying in vain to 
take his measure, and pertly proclaimed that the 
poet “would not do.” Nor can I see what cause 
of self-gratulation those critics could have found 
in the complete reversal of their favourite verdicts, 
unless we may imagine them to have so deeply 
repented of their doings that they now rejoice 
because poetry has been saved from much of the 
mischief they meant. But, passing on, we are 
soon entangled and tripped up by the numerous 
“ whiches”’ of the article, and we are compelled to 
take note of the kind of writing whereby Mr. 
Browning is condemned so emphatically for his 
“ obscurity,” his bad English, &c. At p. 543, we 
find this:—‘“ As it is, as we observed, the most 
complete of Mr. Browning’s productions and 
embodies a vital truth—although #¢ costs an effort 
to extricate i¢ from the obscurity of the text,” Kc. 
Now which é¢ is i#? Or whose is the “obscurity,” 
and the it? Mr. Browning’s or the Critic’s? At 
p- 544, we read—‘ Paracelsus was _ evidently 
written with some consideration for the public, 
and some fear of the critics before his eyes.” 
Whose eyes? Paracelsus’s? The man never had 
the fear of any critic before his eyes; but, if he 
had, he did not write Mr. Browning’s poem ; 
besides which, he was not written if the poem 
was. On the same page some one is said to have 
“arrived at a singular felicity.” Certainly the 
Critic cannot be congratulated on having reached 
any such terminus in his peculiar mode of expres- 
sion; for on this same page he says that Mr. 
Browning is “ still sanguine enough to expect a 
wider public for ‘Sordello’ than it has yet re- 
ceived.” How can a poem receive a public? 
The public might receive a poem, open-mouthed, 
and then the epithet “wider” would be remarkably 
appropriate. Indeed there is a slang expression— 
I do not know if Mr. Hotten has it—“Tip us awide 
un!” This may be Mr. Browning’s present prayer. 
But that does not get rid of our difficulty. Oh, 
I see itnow! The public would not receive the 
poem—that is well known—and so the poem is to 
receive the public. Capital! 

At p. 545 we have the “story of a soul un- 
ravelled from the weeds which adhere to it”— 
which is very like one of Lord Castlereagh’s famous 
illustrations. If it had been a woman, we might 
have fancied widow’s “ weeds” were meant. 
But it’s a man—Sordello’s soul that has to be 
unravelled. Who shall unravel it? But, first of 
all, we should like to know how weeds do adhere 
to a ravelled soul. At p. 546 we read “the 
stage had not yet become the thing which it is 
now.” Js it the thing now? We had fancied 
it was not—quite ! 

At p. 547 the writer, in speaking of Mr. 
Browning’s drama “ Strafford,” says, “ It was as 
complete a failure as was the ‘ Blot on the 
*Scutcheon,’ a/so produced some six years later.” 
Does he mean that “Strafford ” was produced six 
ag later than it was—or what does he mean ? 

e learn on the same page that the “ faculty of 
narration is necessary to a drama.” We should 
have thought it was necessary to a dramatist—if 
either required it. Merely for the sake of informa- 
tion, I ask how does a play “omit,” p. 551, 
and how does an “estimate omit to take notice 
of,” p. 553. Again, what are we to make of 
this account of the “ Flight of the Duchess ”— 
“The mother of the duke, the dowager duchess, 
who was part of the torment of the young 
duchess’s life, painted, and the teller of the tale, 
with some pretence of squeamishness.” That 
beats Quin’s celebrated puzzle-story altogether. 
And I am not misq uoting in the least. 

At p- 555 the critic says of “Saul,” “the 
poem has fulfilled its promise more completely 
than any other of the volumes”! What volumes ? 
“Saul” is not a volume, but a lyric poem of a 
few pages! 

us much for the use of language. I will 
only add one sample of the criticism. The writer 
considers that the “Ride to Aix” has a fatal 
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defect. “ For example, if ‘ Dirck’ is ‘he’ in the 
first line, why should he not be ‘he’ in the 
second ?” The reader will remember how they 
run :— 


** T sprang to the stirrup, and Jorris, and he; 
I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three,” 


It is of no use asking such a writer what he 
means. But does the reader perceive anythin 
wrong ? “ He” of the first line is the “ Dirck” of 
thesecond. What more do we want? The Critic 
also asks, ‘Why did not Roland’s rider put his 
riding-gear in good order before starting?” 
Simply because he saddled in too much haste, 
and Mr. Browning tells of this haste by action— 
his chief way of indicating. 

Perhaps the last page of the article is the most 
exquisite of all. ‘The Critic “arrives” at this 
“felicity.” “Mr. Browning, in truth, more 
nearly resembles the American writers Emerson, 
Wendell Holmes, and Bigelow than any poct of 
our country.” Mr. Browning does not resemble 
any writer whatever — Emerson included. To 
say he resembles Holmes is about equal to a 
comparison betwixt Mr. Carlyle and Tom Moore, 
But who is “ Bigelow” ? 

I have searched Allibone’s Dictionary, which 
contains 30,000 authors’ names, chiefly American, 
and find no such writer. There was a William 
“ Biglow,” but there is no Bigelow. Surely it 
cannot be our cold friend “ Hosea’’? Is it, can it 
be, an obscure allusion to the ‘‘ Biglow Papers,” 
written by James Russell Lowell? If so, which 
are we to understand that Mr. Browning is like— 
‘* Hosea ” or “ Lowell ” ? 

Should it be Hosea, then we touch firm ground 
at last. Next to knowing what a thing is, we are 
glad to know what it is like. Here is a graphic 
sketch of “‘ Hosea” himself, in a state of inspira- 
tion. It is done by Ezckiel Biglow, father of the 
poet. 

“Hosea he com home considerabal riled, and 
arter I’d gone to Bed I heern Him a threshin 
round like a short-tailed Bull in fli-time. The 
old Woman, ses she to me, ses she, Zekle, ses 
she, our Hosee’s gut the chollery or suthin anuther, 
ses she. Don’t you Bee skeered, ses I; he’s oney 
amakin’ pottery sesi; and shure enuf cum mornin’, 
Hosy he cum down stares full chizzle, hare on 
eend and cote tales flyin’”’! 

Is that Mr. Browning’s likeness according to the 
Edinburgh Review? ‘To be serious, however, the 
position of Mr. Browning in our literature and 
the worth of his poetry are not yet determined. 
The controversy is not yet closed. But the subject 
is of sufficient importance that any one who pro- 
claims an opinion should at least prove his ability 
to form one, and his right to possess it. He who 
so loudly attacks another’s writing on account of its 
obscurity ought to be clear in his own. A critic 
of poetry should show some genuine insight, some 
faculty for fathoming and interpreting, some true 
and vital touch in expression, more especially 
when the poet is a man of great genius and vast 

intellectual vigour. Most especially where the 
genius is so peculiar in the manner of working; 
working often with a pre-Rapbaelite minuteness 
in subjects that lie so far remote from ordinary 
experience, and so unlike anything we have hitherto 
become acquainted with. But let any one read 
that article in the Hdinburgh and tell me if they 
can find any, the smallest sign of faculty or fitness 
for reviewing such a poet, or any literary merit 
whatever. Its tawdry twaddle is an insult to the 
earnest students of a subject so surprisingly novel. 
The writer positively cannot write English. He 
is continually making a mystery of his being in @ 
mist! We could point to various proofs of his 
total ignorance of what he professes to write 
about. One in his notice of the “ Ride to Aix,” 
another in his account of the death of the 
“ Duchess.” The duke’s “austerity and pride” 
did not kill the lady: the poem tells us that he 
“ gave commands ;” then “all smiles ceased”! A 
third in a remark on “Fra Lippo Lippi”—to 
wit, “No other writer could have conceived 80 
strange a character”! Apparently he does not 
know that there once lived just such a man. 
Then Mr. Tennyson’s poem, “St. Simeon 
Stylites,” he calls “St. Simon Stylites,”’ and 
makes the “ Bigelow” blunder we have referred to. 
When Jeffrey exhibited his incapacity for gauging 
Wordsworth he did it in plain English. And, if 
he is aware of such writing as this being in the 
Edinburgh, I fancy he will feel a “ stern satisfac- 
tion,” a “ self-gratulatory delight,’”’ at being ow/ of 
it! It has been said that the first motto proposed for 
the Edinburgh was, ‘* We cultivate literature upon 
a little oatmeal ;” but, if this criticism of Mr. 
Browning’s poetry be a fair sample of the Review, 
its latest motto might be, “ We cultivate literature 





upon a great deal of shoddy” ! 
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Mr. Browning may very fairly retort on some 
of his critics, who complain that they do not 
understand him, “I cannot supply you with 
understanding. I give poetry, and cannot 
give you brains! nor am I compelled to chew the 
poetic pabulum for such as may be in a state of 
mumbling intellectual toothlessness.’’"—Yours, &., 

GERALD MassrY. 








SCIENCE. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY, 


A’ the first meeting of the present session of the 

Astronomical Society Mr. Warren De La 
Rue delivered a most interesting address, em- 
bracing a variety of topics, some of which we are 
glad to be able to lay thus early before our readers. 
We venture to think that the example which this 
Society has set, of delivering an address after the 
long vacation as well as at the anniversary meeting, 
is one which might usefully be followed by other 
societies, seeing that, in the sessional intervals, 
much is frequently achieved, both in the way of 
discovery and of scientific deduction, which it 
may be desirable to present in a collected form 
for the consideration of the Society. On the 
present occasion Mr. De La Rue commenced by 
referring to his recent visit to Russia, undertaken, 
as our readers are aware, to be present at the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Pulkowa Obser- 
vatory. 

Mr. De La Rue, on his second visit to Pulkowa, 
saw but few alterations to attract attention in the 
instrumental portion of the Observatory ; but, in 
the personnel of the establishment, several changes 
had taken place. M. W. Struve, of world-wide 
renown, had relinquished the direction into the 
hands of his distinguished son, M. Otto Struve ; 
Dr. Winnecke succeeding to the position of Vice- 
Director, and Dr. Wagner taking charge of the 
transit instruments. Within the last few years 
great pains had been taken to test the accuracy of 
the instruments, it being desired that the obser- 
vations made with them should give the absolute 
places of celestial bodies. The electro-magnetic 
recording of transit observations had, also been 
adopted on a plan differing somewhat from that 
employed at Greenwich. In the first place, the 
tappet-apparatus is held in the hand, not attached 
to the transit, as at Greenwich; and, when the 
observer sees a star enter the field, he records on 
the registration paper, as it is unreeled, the name of 
the star, expressed in Morse’s alphabetical signals, 


‘together with any remark he may think necessary 


then, as the star crosses the wires in succession, 
the tappet-apparatus, moved by the hand, records 
each contact ; and, when the star has left the last 
wire, any further remark can be registered on the 
paper. During the time that the paper has been 
unreeling, by means of a clock-work driving ap- 
paratus, the normal clock has recorded the seconds 
and indicated the commencement of each minute, 
on a scale of seconds placed parallel with, and in 
close juxtaposition to, the indications transmitted 
from the transit. The traces are made with 
diamond points on mat-black paper, which becomes 
Wurhished under their pressure, and shows two 
bright lines, which, the points being always on 
the paper, would be continuous but for the inter- 
ruptions of the current, produced, on the one 
hand, by the beats of the f 8. and, on the other, 
by the operator's signals from the transit. These 
interruptions cause a sort of battlement, like that 
on @ crenulated wall, to project from the lines, 
the commencement being the exact second, or the 
precise moment of transit, as the case may be. 
The reading-off is perfectly easy, and is capable 
of great exactness, either by estimation or by actual 
measurement. The batteries used are Meidinger’s 
medification of Daniell’s, and give great satisfac- 
tion, the elements being copper in contact with a 
solution of sulphate of copper, and zinc in contact 
with sulphate of zinc, or sulphate of magnesium, 
and the two fluids, neither of which is placed in 
a porous cell, are kept in surface-contact. 

The normal clock, with its mercurial peudulum, 
which was formerly embedded in one of the piers 
of the central hall, under the great equatorial, is 
now placed in a subterranean chamber beneath 
the hall, in a situation where changes of tempera- 
ture occur very slowly, and where the limits of 
change are very narrow from one period of the 
year to another. It is also intended to place it in 
an air-tight case, in which a constant pressure 
will be maintained by means of a pump, to be 
brought into use whenever it shall appear, from 
the indications of a pressure-gauge to be connected 
with the clock-case, that there is a variation in 
the pressure of the air around the pendulum. 





The far greater bulk of the mercury-cistern and 
its contents in relation to surface, as compared 
with that of the pendulum-rod, renders it impos- 
sible for the mercury to take up any change of 
temperature so rapidly as the rod; hence the rod 
varies in length far before the mercury can by 
expanding or contracting, prevent an inevitable 
shifting of the centre of oscillation in reference 
to the axis of suspension. This is a serious defect 
in the mercurial pendulum, and hence the expe- 
dients adopted at Pulkowa cannot but have a 
beneficial effect. Mr. De La Rue suggests that 
it would be quite possible to construct a mercurial 
pendulum in which the bob should consist of a 
large number of tubes, each having not more than 
twice the sectional area of the pendulum-rod, 
communicating with a shallow cistern common to 
all; and in this pendulum the mercury would, by 
expanding or contracting, rapidly compensate for 
amy change in the length of the rod. The cistern 
should be formed of two plates connected by a 
ring ; and, in order to facilitate the circulation of 
air around the vertical tubes rising from the upper 
plate, both plates should be pierced and tubes 
screwed into the holes, like the flue-tubes of a 
locomotive boiler. 

The method of communicating time-signals, or 
of transmitting magnetic impulses for controlling 
other clocks, by the normal clock of Pulkowa, is 
very ingenious. On the frame of the clock, 
one on cach side of an imaginary plane which 
would cut the centre of the crutch, are fixed two 
ivory cylinders, in which are cemented tubes of 
glass, each ivory cylinder having inserted in it a 
capillary tube; these two capillary tubes are 
open and point to one another, so that, when 
the two large tubes are filled with mercury, a 
stream of that metal issues from each of the 
capillary tubes, and these two streams uniting, 
form, so to speak, a wire of mercury connect- 
ing the two vertical tubes; and these tubes 
being connected with the respective poles of a 
battery, the circuitis completed and thecurrent con- 
tinually transmitted, so long as the mercury “wire” 
remains unbroken. The breaking of the circuit 
at the desired intervals is thus effected. To a 
prolongation of the ordinary crutch is attached a 
thin blade of mica capable of adjustment as to 
position ; and this blade of mica, as the pendulum 
and crutch oscillate, cuts through the mercury- 
wire, thus breaking the circuit and causing the 
signal to be transmitted. The position of the 
mercury-wire and that of the mica-blade being 
capable of adjustment with reference to each other, 
the break of contact can be made to coincide 
absolutely with the beat of the clock, and the 
duration of the break can be regulated by varying 
the width of the blade of mica. This arrangement 
gives great satisfaction, and has been adopted in 
the Observatory at Berlin. 

Among the labours contemplated by the Ob- 
servatory is the determination of the parallax of the 
fixed stars. With this view, Dr. Winnecke, the 
Vice-Director, is having erected, in a small obser- 
vatory ata little distance from the main building, 
an equatorial which can be clamped in any desired 
position in or out of the meridian, so as to remain 
immovable during the required interval. It is in- 
tended to observe the transit of groups of stars near 
together at different periods of the year, and torecord 
the observations by the chronographic method. 

We thus perceive that the automatic method 
of registering astronomical phenomena is step by 
step extending. There is a degree of proficiency 
beyond which no amount of training can car 
human skill; and, when this has been Bos | 
it is a fit and proper development to call in the 
yesources of the human intellect to devise me- 
chanical contrivances which shall accomplish any 
desired end with a precision not attainable by 
human organs, however highly trained. 

With further reference to the subject of the trans- 
mission of correct time, Mr. De La Rue stated 
that “the Liverpool Observatory is about to 
be removed to the Birkenhead or opposite side 
of the Mersey, in order to make room for dock 
improvements; but, in order that its great 
utility to the mercantile navy may not be inter- 
fered with, it is intended to place a chronometer- 
room in a position easily accessible to mariners, 
and to transmit time-signals to, and control 
the clock of, that establishment by means of 
electric communication with the normal clock 
ofthe Observatory. Jones’s system of controlling 
clocks has been for some time past successfully 
practised in Liverpool, where the value of accu- 
rate time is fully appreciated. And we all know 
that in Scotland the transmitting of time-signals, 
either by gun-firing or by controlled clocks, has 
created a great sensation. London, however, is 
still deficient in this respect; and, notwithstand- 
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ing the admitted truth of the adage, ‘Time is 
money,’ and the proximity of Greenwich, accu- 
rate time is not obtainable at any public esta- 
blishment, whereas one would imagine that, in 
the City at least, controlled clocks would be placed 
in the various centres of commercial activity. I 
can speak, from my own personal experience, as to 
the practicability of transmitting time-signals and 
controlling clocks by electric agency, for, in my 
own works, Mr. Walker, in conjunction with Mr. 
Jones, has, by the kind permission of the Astro- 
nomer- Royal, placed a clock so perfectly under the 
control of the Greenwich clock that, unless there 
is some derangement of the wires, it beats, for 
months consecutively, second for second with the 
clock at Greenwich ; and, in case of an occasional 
variation, a signal comes four seconds after every 
hour, and furnishes a means of correction.” 

M. Otto Struve and the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences of St. Petersburg have considered Mr. De 
La Rue’s method of Sun-observations of sufficient 
importance to be adopted for one of the observa- 
tories of the Russian Empire. Hence the Helio- 
graph destined for Wilna which is about to be put 
in operation. The Wilna Heliograph differs some- 
what from that at Kew. The tube is entirely of 
metal, and the pictures to be taken with if are 
restricted to four inches on a 6-inch plate; with 
the Kew instrument an 8-inch picture may be 
taken on a 12-inch plate, but it was thought 
better to limit the Wilna telescope to the size 
absolutely essential. The Wilna tube revolves 
in a cradle, so that sun-pictures may be taken in 
two positions of the telescope—say 90° apart— 
and the effects of the excentricity of the object- 
glass or secondary magnifier be thus ascertained 
and allowed for; in addition, there are mechani- 
cal contrivances for centering both these glasses 
with the utmost precision. These desiderata the 
Kew instrument does not possess. The position 
cross-wires are mounted in a circular divided 
frame, provided with a vernier, detached from the 
secondary magnifier, so that the wires can be 
accurately placed in position without disturbing 
it when it has been centered. The corresponding 
part in the Kew instrument is not nearly so com- 
plete. The Wilna instrument is provided with 
two swinging divided semi-circles, with pendent 
verniers in planes at right angles, one for ascer- 
taining the elevation of the telescope, and the 
other the position-angle of the nadir point of the 
picture, so that corrections for the effect of refrac- 
tion on the form of the picture may be accurately 
ascertained and allowed for. These appliances 
are not found in the Kew instrument. 

Mr. De La Rue then alluded to the German 
Astronomical Society in the following terms :— 
“The German Astronomical Society has objects, 
in a great measure, different from those of our 
own Society. In the first place, it is not intended 
that it shall meet periodically to receive and read 
communications on astronomical subjects, and it 
does not contemplate the publication of ‘memoirs’ 
or ‘ proceedings’ in the ordinary meaning of those 
terms. It is,in fact, more properly, a co-operative 
union of astronomers, who propose, either by 
correspondence or by the occasional assemblage 
of its members in various towns, to effect an in- 
terchange of ideas, and to promote and encourage, 
by concerted and well-directed action, such under- 
takings as may from time to time appear best cal- 
culated to aid the progress of astronomical science, 
Our German colleagues have Jong felt the neces- 
sity that some understanding should be come to 
among scientific men to prevent a waste of 
valuable activity from the circumstance of two or 
more astronomers working on the same subject; 
also that the zeal of the numerous contributors 
to astronomy would be rendered much more 
effective if it were in some measure directed by a 
concerted action. It is thought that,in many 
cases, much good may be done by causing certain 
preliminary investigations to be made, and, in 
others, by effecting a revision and new reduction 
of the older observations (Bradley’s, for yee 6 
hence it is contemplated to use the funds of the 
Society in getting this work done, when necessary, 
by paid computers; and it is their further in- 
tention to print and issue, as speedily as possible, 
the results obtained. It will be a matter for con- 
sideration in what way our Society can ally itself 
with the German Society, and it may not be very 
readily seen how this can be accomplished ; but 
I am sure you will concur with me in wishing 
most cordially that that Society may prosper, and 
possibly many of a. will like to do as Professor 
Adams and myself have done, join the Society 
and become entitled to its publications.” 

The contributions to astronomy which have re- 
cently appeared in the Philosophical Transactions 
were then referred to. 
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The publication of the “Catalogue of the 
Nebule, by Sir John Herschel,” occurs at a most 
opportune moment, as there is a great probability 
that a gigantic equatorial reflector will shortly be 
erected at Melbourne, in Australia, and devoted 
in the first instance to the observation of these 
interesting objects. 

The instrument which will probably be sent to 
Melbourne is the four-feet equatorial, constructed 
by Mr. Lassell, at present in use at Malta, 
which has been most munificently offered to the 
University of Melbourne by Mr. Lassell, and, 
it is said, accepted by that body. M. Otto 
Struve, who paid a visit to Malta for the purpose 
of inspecting this telescope, has stated that he had 
never seen a reflecting instrument define so per- 
fectly as this one; and, since M. Otto Struve’s 
visit, the defining powers of the speculum and 
the lustre of its polish have been greatly improved. 
Moreover, the figuring is now so much under 
control that any intelligent and educated mechanic 
can be instructed to effect that delicate operation as 
perfectly as Mr. Lassell himself. By sweeps within 
40° of the Pole and a good deal to the south, Mr. 
Lassell, with the aid of Mr. Marth, has added 
between four and five hundred nebule to the 
number previously known. He remarks, “ It is 
with nebule as with double stars—they appear to 
increase in number as our means of observation 
are improved. There is, however, this difference, 
that I think the discovery of nebule does not quite 
keep pace with the enlargement of the telescope; 
the reason assigned being that each successive 
increase of aperture enhances the brilliancy of 
neighbouring stars, and, by thus illuminating the 
field, renders faint objects less easily perceptible.’ 
He also remarks that the Herschels have been so 
diligent that but few of the nebule discovered by 
himself and Mr. Marth could have formed con- 
spicuous objects in the telescopes used by those 
renowned astronomers. In pursuing this branch 
of inquiry the great object in increasing the aper- 
ture of telescopes is not merely the discovery of 
new nebulz, but to determine the interesting and 
important question whether all nebule break up 
into stars on the application of an instrument 
with the requisite amplitude of aperture. Lord 
Rosse has, in his telescope, reached the enormous 
aperture of six feet, and by its means has made 
several interesting discoveries in connexion with 
the nebule, notably the spiral structure of several 
of them ; but his pl | instrumert fails to set 
at rest the general question of the resolvability or 
non-resolvability of nebule. ... Mr. Huggins, 
however, has shown that those peculiar objects, 
planetary nebule, which emit light of almost 
uniform brightness over the whole of their ap- 
parent discs, when submitted to spectrum-analysis, 
do not exhibit a bright spectrum intercepted here 
there by dark lines, but a spectrum composed of 
a few bright lines, such as would be given off by 
the flames of highly heated gases. He thus gives 
support to the nebular hypothesis, and initiates 
a means of discriminating, among the celestial 
objects, true nebule from star-clusters. Chemis- 
try and Physics have thus taken their elder sister 
y the hand, and helped her to bridge over a 
chasm which, by any other means, she could not 


have spanned.” 











GUN-COTTON. 


f beg: interest of the question whether gun-cotton 
will become a substitute for gunpowder induces 
us to give the following abstract of a memoir 
lately communicated by MM. Pelouze and Maurey 
to the Academy of Sciences of Paris. The incon- 
veniences attending the employment of gun-cotton 
in its action upon the barrels of the guns from 
which it is fired, its liability to decomposition and 
spontaneous explosion, have hitherto prevented its 
coming into eral use; but, nevertheless, the 
Austrian General Lenk has for some time been 
engaged in its manufacture on a large scale at 
Hirtenberg by a process which was long kept a 
profound secret. This process has, however, 
now been revealed by the publication of several 
memoirs by German chemists and by General 
Lenk himself. From these it appears that the 
Hirtenberg gun-cotton does not undergo spon- 
taneous decoinposition, like that manufactured in 
France at the Bouchet, from which it is said 
to differ even in its composition, and that its pro- 
pensity to burst the guns may be corrected b 
pro rarrangements. The authors give the fol- 
owing account of the 

Processes of Manufacture adopted at Hirten- 
berg and at the Bouchet.—The Hirtenberg gun- 
cotton, like that of the Bouchet, is a product of 
the immersion of cotton in a mixture of mono- 
hydrated nitric acid and sulphuric acid at 66° 





Baumé ; but the two modes of manufacture differ 
in several respects. The proportion of the acids 
is not exactly the same. In Lenk’s method the 
mixture consists of one part nitric acid and three 
parts of sulphuric acid; in the French process 
the proportion is 1: 2°46 parts. At Hirtenberg 
the cotton is soaked, in portions of 100 grammes, 
in 30 kilogrammes of mixture, agitated for a 
moment and taken out; a new portion of mix- 
ture is added each time to replace that taken up 
by the cotton. The cotton is then left for forty- 
eight hours in a receiver, and deprived of most of 
the adherent acids by the rotation of a centrifugal 
apparatus. The remainder is washed out by 
running water, in which the cotton is left for six 
weeks. It is then again submitted to the wring- 
ing machine, and boiled for two or three minutes 
in a solution of carbonate of potash of 2° Baumé. 
After a third and last wringing, the cotton is 
dried, either in the air or in a chamber the tem- 
perature of which does not exceed 68° F. Lat- 
terly General Lenk has treated the cotton thus 
repared with a solution of waterglass of 12° 
ices. It is afterwards dried and exposed to 
the air until the carbonic acid of the atmosphere 
has combined with the soda of the glass, causing 
the precipitation of an insoluble silicate, which, 
according to General Lenk, closes the fibres of 
the cotton and retards the development of gases. 

At the Bouchet the cotton was soaked in vessels 
containing only 2 litres of acid-mixture to 200 
grammes of cotton, which was considered to be 
sufficiently impregnated in an hour. About 70 
per cent. of the uncombined acids was removed 
by means of a press; the cotton was washed for 
an hour or an hour and a half in the river, freed 
from adherent water by strong pressure, and im- 
mersed for twenty-four hours in a lye to neutralize 
the last traces of free acid. It was then again 
washed in the river, pressed and dried upon a 
thin cloth through which a current of air was 
passed by a ventilator. 

Quantity of Gun-Cotton produced by a given 
Weight of Cellulose.—A report signed by MM, 
Redtenbacher, Schrétter, and Schneider gives 
Lenk’s gun-cotton the formula 

C?*H70", 3NO*, or C1*H"(NO*)20"°, 
equivalent to the following composition :— 


Carbon 24°24 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen 
Nitrogen 


2°36 
59°26 

14°14 
100°00 
The reaction by which it was produced may be 
conceived in two ways—namely, (1) by supposing 
that, when in contact with the acid mixture, the 
cotton loses water, which is replaced by nitric 
acid, thus :— 

C'*H?°O'?+3NO0*=C?*H’0’, 3NO*+3HO; 

and (2) by assuming a part of the hydrogen of the 
cellulose to be replaced by an equal number of 
equivalents of hyponitric acid, thus :— 

C** H*® 0*°+3NO*=C?* H’ (NO*)* 0° +3H0. 
Hence 100 parts of cotton ought to produce 183 
gue of gun-cotton; but, in more than one 

undred varied experiments, the authors never 
obtained more than 178. The experiments were 
made with good cotton, washed in a boiling solu- 
tion of carbonate of potash or soap, freed as much 
as possible from all foreign bodies, and carefully 
dried at a temperature of 212-239° F. The 
sulphuric acid marked 66° Baumé. The nitric 
acid was of specific gravity 1-500 at 48'2° F. The 
relative proportions of the acids were varied so as 
to furnish (1) Lenk’s mixture, (2) the Bouchet 
mixture, and (3) various proportions between 
2 and 3 of sulphuric acid to 1 of nitric acid. The 
proportion of the acid mixture to the weight of 
cotton was also varied, and the immersion of the 
cotton was continued for periods increasing from 
1 to66 hours. The results obtained were slightly 
variable, but never exceeded 178 for 100 of gun- 
cotton. 

On a large scale the yield is far less than that 
obtained in the laboratory with small quantities. 
According to General Lenk 64°5 parts of undried 
cotton are required to furnish 100 parts of pyroxyle, 
representing a yield of 155: 100. Supposing the 
cotton to contain 6-7 per cent. of moisture, the 
result from dry cotton at Hirtenberg would be 
165-167 to 100. The yield at the Bouchet works 
was 165°25 to 100. 

Composition of Gun-Cotton.—In 1847 M. 
Pelouze determined the composition of gun-cotton, 
and ted it by the formula C**H*7’0*7, 
5NO*. The authors’ recent analyses have shown 
the Bouchet and Lenk ucts to be chemically 
identical, and given t the formula C?*H*® 
0**,5NO%, ditiering by only one equivalent of 
water from that adopted in 1847. The latter 
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formula corresponds to a yield of 177°78 of gun- 
cotton to 100 of cotton, and the authors’ experj. 
ments gave 178:100. The gun-cottons analysed 
were washed in a mixture of alcohol and ether 
which deprived them of a few thousandths of 
fatty and soluble matters, and then dried for 
several hours at a temperature of 104-1229 fp, 
Their analysis gave— 


Carbon ° ° ° ° 
Hydrogen ° ° 
Oxygen 

Nitrogen 


25°00 
3°13 
59°72 
12°15 
100°00 

Action of Heat upon Gun-Cotton.—The bad 
results obtained in France by the Commission of 
1846 are ascribed by General Lenk to the circum- 
stance that sufficient attention was not paid to the 
mode of preparation of the gun-cotton, and that 
the product operated upon was not definite or 
sufficiently nitrated. It is a question, however, 
whether a gun-cotton will not undergo decom- 
position with greater facility in proportion as it 
departs more widely from the cellulose type, and 
consequently becomes more nitrated. General 
Lenk asserts that the gun-cotton manufactured 
by his process explodes at a temperature of 
276°8° F. (1362 C.), and not at a lower one. 
Upon this point the authors have made numerous 
experiments. 

The first experiments were made with mat- 
tresses, open or closed, which were immersed in 
baths of boiling water. All the samples heated to 
212° F. were decomposed in course of time ; and 
in all cases an evolution of nitrous vapour, was 
detected in a few minutes. The gun-cotton 
undergoes decomposition at the temperature of 
boiling water in four different modes, the common 
character of which consists in this evolution of 
nitrous vapours :— 

1. It detonates violently. 

2. It is decomposed without detonation, having 
a white pulverulent, acid residue, which is imper- 
fectly soluble in water, and contains no nitrogen. 
This residue is about half the weight of the gun- 
cotton. 

3. It leaves a yellow, amorphous, inexplosive 
residue, partially soluble in water, and reducing 
the double tartrate of copper and potash in the 
same way as glucose. 

4, It furnishes a slight residue (only 8-10 per 
cent. of its weight) of a black substance, re- 
sembling charcoal, and the mattress is completely 
lined with a yellow powder, which dissolves in 
alkalies with a solution of ammonia. From this 
solution acids throw down a dingy yellow body, 
which is also soluble in alkalies. Under the 
influence of potash the black residue also evolves 
ammonia; and the authors remark upon the 
interest attaching to this fact “ of the production 
of ammonia by simple action of heat upon a sub- 
stance formed of nitric acid and cellulose.” 

The same results were obtained, but more slowly, 
by operating upon gun-cotton at temperatures of 
194° and 176° F. At 140°, and even at 131° F., 
gun-cotton is also decomposed ; but this result is 
not attained until after the lapse of several days. 
In these last experiments no explosion took place ; 
but the authors mention an instance in which 
detonation was produced on putting about one 
gramme of gun-cotton into a copper Gay-Lussac 
drying stove, containing oil of which the tempera- 
ture was only 116°6° F:(47°C.) This gun-cotton 
was prepared by Lenk’s process. The whole of 
the experiments prove that, in opposition to the 
assertion of General Lenk, his gun-cotton does not 
resist the action of heat better than that prepared 
by the Bouchet process—‘ Under all circumstances 
the Austrian silicatized pyroxyle behaved exactly 
in the same way as the others,” 

The decomposition of gun-cotton at about the 
temperature of 122° F. leads to question whether 
it may not be decomposed even at ordinary tem- 
peratures, and, consequently, liable to explode 
when preserved in considerable quantities in 
magazines. According to several chemists, gun- 
cotton is subject to decomposition at ordinary 
temperatures, giving origin to nitrous vapours 
highly oxidated bodies—such as formic, oxalic, 
and acetic acids—and gummy or saccharine rest- 
dues. These instances of the alteration of gun- 
cotton at ordinary temperatures have been ex- 

lained by the assumption that the samples had 

n imperfectly washed ; and it is evident that 
the most careful washing is necessary, especially 
to remove all traces of sulphuric acid; but the 
utmost care in washing, both with pure water and 
alkaline solutions, does not appear to be perfectly 
successful in all cases. Out of twenty-eight 
sam manufactured in 1847, and preserved in 
small stoppered bottles, sixteen have been found 
more or less altered. One of these samples, taken 
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hap-hezard by the authors, was examined. This 
originally consisted of six grammes of gun-cotton, 
which had been washed with solution of potash 
and preserved in an imperfectly stoppered bottle 
for fourteen years (from 17th March, 1850). It 
had left a residue of 79 per cent., of a dark 
yellow colour, and distinctly acid, but with no 
trace of sulphuric acid. This residue dissolved 


completely in water, and ,ipryearar tartrate of: 


copper and potash. Its boiling solution diffused 
an odour of vinegar; and it was remarkable that, 
when treated with potash, it evolved ammonia. 

Thus gun-cotton is certainly decomposed by the 
action of heat; sometimes it explodes, and in 
other cases, apparently identical, it is destroyed 
without inflaming. Why, then, should not these 
statements apply equally to gun-cotton kept at a 
low temperature? Why, should, not the decom- 
position in this case also be accompanied by 
detonation? Hirtenberg gun-cotton itself ex- 
ploded in the magazine of Simmering ; and this 
circumstance has never been explained except by 
a spontaneous combustion. 

Comparison of the Lenk and Bouchet Gun- 
Cottons, with Reference to their Balistic and 
Bursting Properties.—For this purpose twenty- 
five charges of the Lenk gun-cotton and fifteen 
charges of Bouchet gun-cotton were fired, each 
charge of three grammes with round balls of 
25°50 grains. The results were— 














Lenk. | Bouchet. 
Mean velocity 385°36 M. $94°32 m. 
Greatest effect . ° ° . 441°53 445'94 
Least effect . ‘ ° sel 357°63 357°63 








But, with the same sample of gun-cotton, even 
greater differences may be obtained than those 
above given; thus some gun-cotton brought from 
Austria by General Lenk was fired on two 
different days :— 


On 17th February it gave . . 37440 mM. 
And on 8th March. ; . 408°40 


From these results it would appear that the 
balistic force of the two kinds of gun-cotton is 
about equal. 

In these experiments the charge occupied the 
barrel to a height of 0°05 métre. By harder 
ramming down this height was reduced to 0:03 
métre for 3 grammes of gun-cotton; but, at the 
first firing, the barrel burst. The same fact was 
observed when the Bouchet gun-cotton was treated 
in the same way; and hence the authors conclude 
that the bursting power of the two kinds is nearly 
the same. 

With the view of remedying this inconvenience, 
General Lenk first employed compressed car- 
tridges ; and, as these did not succeed, he tried 
elongated cartridges formed of paper cylinders 
covered with spun gun-cotton. By means of these 
cartridges 1000 shots were fired from an Austrian 
gun without injury to the bore; the charge was 
about 481 grammes of gun-cotton, and the pro- 
jectile acquired a velocity of 427 métres. This 
velocity, however, is less than that attained in 
France with a gun of the same size and 2 kilo- 
grammes of ordinary powder—namely, about 480 
métres. It was with the object of attaining this 
velocity that the Commission of 1846 employed 
667 grammes of gun-cotton ; but it has not been 
demonstrated that the Lenk cartridges would have 
no injurious action on the guns if the quantity 
of gun-cotton were increased so as to give 
such a velocity to the projectile. Moreover, 
the author of one of the Austrian reports 
admits that the means adopted for pre- 
venting the gun-cotton from developing its 
bursting effects neutralize a portion of its propul- 
sive force; and he comes to the conclusion that 
the problem will not be solved until guns can be 
made in which the bursting force may be disre- 
garded. This is also the opinion of the authors ; 
but they regard the danger of spontaneous explo- 
sion as a still greater and more important objec- 
tion. They sum up their results as follows :— 
“It follows from our investigation that, although 
gun-cotton may now be little known as regards 
its composition, its mode of production, and 
its chemical properties, the principal point in its 
histery—that of its employment in fire-arms 
—remains ‘pretty much in the state in which 
it was left by the French Commission of 1846. 
Nothing, in fact, justifies our thinking it possible, 
in the present state of our knowledge, either to 
prevent the spontaneous explosion of gun-cotton 
or to correct practically its bursting properties, 
still retaining the ordnance in use for ordinary 
powder.” 

M. er, however, differs somewhat from 
MM. Pelouze and Maurey in his opinion upon 
this latter point. M. Séguier has employed mix- 
tures of gun-cotton and coarse gunpowder, manag- 





ing the point of inflammation so that the powder 
shall be first fired. The projectile, he says, is 
thus gradually urged onwards in its movement, 
and its inertia no longer presents a resistance 
capable of causing the rupture of the barrel by 
the instantaneous detonation of the cotton. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Tue Zoological Society’s collection of quadru- 
mana has just been increased by the addition 
of a very fine young female chimpanzee, which 
arrived in this country by the last West-African 
mail. The chimpanzee has been placed in the 
new monkey-house, in the same compartment as 
the female orang, which has been more than six 
months in the Society’s collection, and the two 
animals seem likely to become great friends. This 
is, we believe, the first occasion on which both the 
Asiatic and African forms of the anthropoid apes 
have been exhibited side by side, so as to allow 
of a comparison of their mutual resemblances and 
differences. The new monkey-house, too, bids 
fair soon to possess another attraction, in the 
shape of a live gorilla, of which, as of several 
skins intended for the British Museum, M. P. de 
Chaillu has already sent the “ invoice ” to the Geo- 
graphical Society. M. Du Chaillu himself, armed 
with new instruments to replace those lost by the 
upsetting of a canoe, after occupying the interval 
in accumulating a large collectionof natural history 
objects, has now departed on his errand to reach 
the central watershed of Africa, where he sup- 
poses that the Congo, as well as the western 
branches of the Nile, take their origin. 

WE have received an account of a scientific 
conversazione with which a winter series of lec- 
tures has been inaugurated in the village of 
Dukinfield. Many of the experiments which 
illustrated Professor Roscoe’s lecture at the Bath 
meeting were repeated, and the tables were laden 
with geological specimens, antiquities, aquaria, 
sea-weeds, &c., music varying the proceedings. 
This is most encouraging, and we draw special 
attention to it, as there is no reason why this ex- 
ample, so fully appreciated by all at Dukinfield, 
should not be imitated throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

WE have received from Messrs. Triibner & Co., 
who have been appointed agents in England, 
the Madras Journal of Literature and Science 
for July 1864. It contains many articles of very 
great interest; among them contributions to the 
Botany of S. India, by Captain Beddome, and a 
paper on the Madras survey of the southern 
heavens by Mr. Pogson. Many rare manuscripts 
are also discoursed upon. We are glad to think 
that this publication now stands a chance of 
taking its place among our regular svientific serials. 
We shall take another opportunity of referring to 
Mr. Pogson’s paper. 

WE learn from the Geological Magazine—which, 
we are glad to see, gives some of its space every 
month to the reports of our county geological 
societies and field-clubs—that another society 
has lately been established at Sunderland, and 


promises well. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONCERNING GLACIERS. 


Denmark Hill, Nov. 21. 

| AM obliged to your Scottish correspondent 

for the courtesy with which he expresses 
himself towards me ; and, as his letter refers to 
several points still (to my no little surprise) in 
dispute among geologists, you will perhaps allow 
me to occupy, in reply, somewhat more of your 
valuable space than I had intended to ask for. 

I say “to my no little surprise,” because the 
great principles of glacial action have been so 
clearly stated by their discoverer, Forbes, and its 
minor phenomena (though in an envious temper, 
which, by its bitterness, as a pillar of salt, has 
become the sorrowful monument of the discovery 
it denies) so carefully described by Agassiz, that 
I never thought there would be occasion for much 
talk on the subject henceforward. As much as 
seems now necessary to be said I will say as 
briefly as I can. 

What a river carries fast at the bottom of it, 
a glacier carries slowly at the top of it. This is 
the main distinction between their agencies. A 
piece of rock which, falling into a strong torrent, 
would be perhaps swept down half a mile in 
twenty minutes, deli blows on the rocks at 
the bottom audible like distant heavy cannon,* 


* Even in lower Apennine, “ Dat sonitum saxis, et torto 
vertice torrens.”’ 
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and at last dashed into fragments, which in a 
little while will be rounded pebbles (having done 
rough damage to everything it has touched in its 
course)—this same rock, I say, falling on a glacier, 
lies on the top of it, and is thereon carried down, 
if at fullest speed, at the rate of three yards in 
a week, doing, usually, damage to nothing at all. 
That is the primal difference between the work 
of water and ice; these further differences, how- 
ever, follow from this first one. 

Though a glacier never rolls its moraine into 
pebbles, as a torrent does its shingle, it torments 
and teases the said moraine very sufficiently, and 
without intermission. It is always moving it on, 
and melting from under it, and one stone is always 
toppling, or tilting, or sliding over another, and 
one company of stones crashing over another, with 
staggering shift of heap behind. Now, — 
out of all account the pulverulent effect of origi 
precipitation to glacier level from two or three 
thousand feet above, let the reader imagine a mass 
of sharp granite road-metal and paving-stones, 
mixed up with boulders of any size he can think 
of, and with wreck of softer rocks, (micaceous 
schists in quantities, usually), the whole—say half 
a quarter of a mile wide, and of variable thickness, 
from mere skin-deep mock-moraine on mounds of 
unsuspected ice—treacherous, shadow-begotten— 
to a railroad-embankment, passenger-embank- 
ment—one eternal collapse of unconditional ruin, 
rotten to its heart with frost and thaw, (in regions 
on the edge of each), and withering sun, and waste 
of oozing ice; fancy all this heaved and shovelled, 
slowly, by a gang of a thousand Irish labourers, 
twenty miles down hill. You will conjecture there 
may be some dust developed on the way ?—some at 
the hill-bottom ? Yet thus you will have but a dim 
idea of the daily and final results of the movement 
of glacier moraines ;—beautiful result in granite 
and slate dust, delivered by the torrent at last in 
banks of black and white slime, recovering itself, 
far away, into fruitful fields, and level floor for 
human life. 

Now all this is utterly independent of any action 
whatsoever by the ice on its sustaining rocks. It 
has an action on these, indeed; but of this limited 
nature, as compared with that of water. A stone 
at the bottom of a stream, or deep sea current, neces- 
sarily and always presses on the bottom with the 
weight of the column of water above it—plus the 
excess of its own weight above that of a bulk of 
water equal to its own ; but astone under a glacier 
may be hitched or suspended in the ice itself for 
long spaces, not touching bottom at all. When 
dropped at last, the weight of the ice may not 
come upon it for years, for that weight is only 
carried on certain spaces of the rock bed; and in 
those very spaces the utmost a stone can do is to 
press on the bottom with the force necessary to 
drive the given stone into ice of a given density 
(usually porous); and, with this maximum pres- 
sure, to move at the maximum rate of about a 
third of an inch in a quarter of a hour! Try to 
saw a piece of marble through (with edge of iron, 
not of soppy ice, for saw, and with sharp flint 
sand for felspar slime), and move your saw at the 
rate of an inch in three-quarters of an hour, and 
see what lively and progressive work you will 
make of it! 

I say “a piece of marble ;” but your permanent 
glacier-bottom is rarely so soft—for a glacier, 
though it acts slowly by friction, can act poise | 
by dead weight on a soft rock, and (with fi 
previously provided for it) can clear masses>° 
that out of its way, to some purpose. There iss 
notable instance of this in the rock of which — 
correspondent speaks, under the Glacier des Bois. 
His idea, that the glacier is deep above and thins 
out below, is a curious instance of the misconcep- 
tion of glacier nature, from which all that Forbes 
has done cannot yet quite clear the public mind, 
nor even the geological mind. A glacier never, in 
a large sense, thins out at all as it expires. It 
flows level everywhere for its own part, and never 
slopes but down a slope, as a rapid in water. 
Pour out a pot of the thickest old white candied, 
but still fluent, honey, you can buy, over a heap of 
stones, arranged as you like, to imitate rocks. 
Whatever the honey does on a small scale, the 
glacier does on a large ; and you may thus study 
the glacial phenomena of current—though, of 
course, not those of structure or fissure—at your 
ease. But note this specially :—when the honey 
is at last at rest, in whatever form it has taken, 
you will see it terminates in tongues with low 
rounded edges. The possible height of these edges, 
in any fluid, varies as its viscosity; it is some 
quarter of an inch or so in water on dry ground ; 
the most fluent ice will stand at about a hundred 
feet. Next, from this outer edge of the stagnant 
honey, delicately skim or thin off a little at the 
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top, and see what it will do. It will not stand in 
an inclined plane, but fill itself up again to a level 
from behind. Glacier ice does exactly the same 
thing ; and this filling in from behind is done 80 
subtly and delicately, that, every winter, the 
whole glacier surface rises to replace the summer's 
waste, not with progressive wave as “twice a day 
the Severn fills ;’ but, with silent, level insurrec- 
tion, as of ocean-tide, the gray sea-crystal passes 
by. And all the structural phenomena of the ice 
are modified by this mysterious action. 

Your correspondent is also not aware that the 
Glacier des Bois gives a. very practical and out- 
spoken proof of its shallowness opposite the Mon- 
tanvert. Very often its torrent, under wilful touch 
of Lucina-sceptre, leaps to the light at the top of 
the rocks instead of their base. That fiery Arveron, 
sometimes, hearing from reconnoitering streamlets 
of a nearer way down to the valley than the 
rounded ice-curve under the Chapeau, fairly takes 
bit in teeth, and flings itself out over the brow of 
the rocks, and down a ravine in them, in the 
wildest cataract of white thunder-clouds (endless 
in thunder, and with quiet fragments of rainbow 
for lightning) that I have ever blinded myself in 
the skirts of. 

These bare rocks, over which the main river 
sometimes falls (and outlying streamlets always) 
are of firm-grained, massively rounded gneiss. 
Above them, I have no doubt, once extended the 
upper covering of fibrous and amianthoidal schist, 
which forms the greater part of the south-eastern 
flank of the valley of Chamouni. This schistose 
gneiss is continuous in direction of bed with the 
harder gneiss below. But the outer portion is soft, 
the inner hard, and more granitic. This outer por- 
tion the descending glaciers have always stripped 
right off, down to the hard gneiss below, and in 
places, as immediately above the Montanvert (and 
elsewhere at the brows of the valley), the beds of 
schistose gneiss are crushed and bent outwards in 
a mass, (I believe) by the weight of the old glacier, 
for some fifty feet within their surface. This 
looks like work; and work of this sort, when it 
had to be done, the glaciers were well up to, bear- 
ing down such soft masses as a strong man bends 
a poplar sapling ; but. by steady push far more than 
by friction. You may bend or break your sapling 
with bare hands, but try to rub its bark off with 
your bare hands! 

When once the ice, with strength always depen- 
dent on pre-existent precipice, has cleared such 
obstacles out of its way, and made its bed to its 
liking, there is an end to its manifest and effec- 
tively sculptural power. I do not believe the 
Glacier des Bois has done more against some of the 
granite surfaces beneath it, for these four thousand 
years, than the drifts of desert sand have done 
on Sinai. Be that as it may, its power of excava- 
tion on a level is proved, as I showed in my last 
letter, to be zero. Your correspondent thinks the 
glacier power vanishes towards the extremity ; 
but, as long as the ice exists, it has the same 
progressive energy, and, indeed, sometimes, with 
the quite terminal nose of it, will plough up a 
piece of ground scientifically enough ; but it never 
digs a hole: the stream always comes from under 
it full speed downhill. Now, whatever the dimen- 
sions of a glacier, if it dug a big hole like the Lake 
of Geneva when it was big, it would dig a little 
hole when it was little—(not that this is always 
safe logic, for a little stone will dig in a glacier, 
and a large one build ; but it is safe within general 
limits)—which it never does, nor can, but subsides 
gladly into any hole prepared for it in a quite 
placid manner, for all its fierce looks. 

I find it difficult to stop, for your correspondent, 
little as he thinks it, has put me on my own ground. 
I was forced to write upon Art by an accident (the 
public abuse of Turner) when I was two-and- 
twenty; but I had written a “ Mineralogical Dic- 
tionary” as far as C, and invented a shorthand 
symbolism for crystalline forms, before I was 
fourteen: and have been at stony work ever 
since, as I could find time, silently, not caring to 
speak much till the chemists had given me more 
help. For indeed I strive, as far as may be, 
not to speak of anything till I know it; and in 
that matter of Political Economy also (though 
forced in like manner to write of that by unen- 
durable circumfluent fallacy), I know my ground ; 
and, if your present correspondent, or any other, 
will meet me fairly, I will give them uttermost 
satisfaction on any point they doubt. There is 
free challenge : and, in the Knight of Snowdoun’s 
words (looking first carefully to see that the rock 
be not a glacier boulder), 


“This shall 
Orin teins tin nn Et 


J. Rusxry.. 





ON THE MODE OF FORMATION OF 
MOUNTAIN-CHAINS. 


Selby Oak, Birmingham, Nov. 22. 
AVING, I believe, been the originator of this 
discussion in your columns, it is, perhaps, 
incumbent on me not to let the recent letters of 
Mr. Ruskin and Tain Caimbeul pass altogether 
unnoticed. 

The Alps are only an example of a mountain- 
chain, and have not been formed in any excep- 
tional manner. The Scandinavian chain which 
stretches through our own islands is another 
example. Now parts of this have received from 
the Geological Survey both in Great Britain and 
Ireland precisely that treatment of “ exhaustive 
maps and sections” which Mr. Ruskin wishes the 
Alps to receive, and geologists have by our labours 
been enabled “ to try their wits on the formation 
question ” with just as much assurance of solving 
the problem as if they waited for the Alps to 
receive similar treatment. 

I quite agree with Mr. Ruskin on the necessity 
for sueh a survey being made, and for the true 
external and internal features being accurately 
delineated before it is possible to understand how 
the features were formed. It was for want of 
this in great measure, and because they failed to 
supply the deficiency by correcting their own 

erceptions, that Von Buch, Humboldt, E. de 

eaumont, Sir Roderick Murchison, and their 
followers, went so far astray in this matter. To 
trust to the impressions of our senses, unaided by 
accurate instrumental measurement, is almost as 
great a mistake in geology as in astronomy. 
Therefore, when Mr. Ruskin says that “ the forms 
of the Alps are quite visibly owing to the action 
of elevatory, contractile, and expansive forces,” 
I would entreat him to listen to those who have 
had their vision corrected by the laborious use of 
chain and theodolite and protractor for many 
toilsome years over similar forms. 

It can be demonstrated that mountain-chains 
were not formed by the direct action of internal 
force, lifting or dislocating beds or masses of rock 
which were already at, or near to, the surface of 
the ground. For, if they were, it is obvious that, 
by restoring the beds to their original horizontal 
position, we should reproduce the surface which 
they had when the disturbances commenced, or 
nearly so. But let any one take a true geological 
section across a mountain-chain, and endeavour, by 
replacing the beds in a horizontal undisturbed 
condition, to restore the district as it was just 
before the Tisturbances commenced; he will 
find, if he retain the present surface termina- 
tions of the beds, or anything at all approximating 
to those terminations, that the form of the surface 
he will thus get will be just as broken and 
irregular as the present one, only it will be 
often the converse of it, the peaks of the moun- 
tains being then the pointed bottoms of deep 
hollows, and so on. He will then discover that 
his own formative force is powerless to explain 
forms similar to those which, according to Mr. 
Ruskin, are “ quite visibly formed” by it. He 
will then, too, be convinced that the “form of the 
ground” is the result wholly of denudation, and 
that of enormous amount, whole mountains of 
rock having been removed, and, in truth, vast 
bulks and thicknesses of rock far larger than any 
mountains. 

The very reason why we have rocks, which are 
deeply seated under the adjacent districts, reach- 
ing the surface in mountain-chains is because 
they have been exposed by this denudation. The 
internal forces have lifted them from their former 
level to their present altitude ; but those forces 
could not strip off the cover under which they 
were once buried. 

A tumour rising in a man’s back won’t make a 
hole in his coat. Every one can, of course, per- 
ceive that there is a connexion between the 
features of the surface and the lithological com- 

osition and petrological structure of the rocks 
immediately beneath it. The action of the 
external forces was modified by the nature of the 
materials on which their powers were at different 
periods brought to bear. The whole question 
depends on the relative dates of production of the 
lithological composition, the petrological structure, 
and the form of the surface. 

Allow me to attempt a slight sketch of the 
necessary order of the processes which formed 
these three things. 

1. The formation of a great series of stratified 
rocks on the bed of a sea, probably during the 
slow depression of the area. 

2. The setting in of a movement of elevation 
under this series, with a maximum intensity alon 
a certain linear, but, perhaps, curved band, an 
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the commencement of one or more anticlinal 
curves, which subsequent movements rendered 
more pronounced. 

3. The possible intrusion of great masses of 
granitic rock, in a more or less complete state of 
liquid fusion, into the lower parts of the mass, 
and a grester or less metamorphosis of adjacent 
parts of it, and the production of cleavage in 
other parts. How far 2 and 3 may be simul- 
taneous is uncertain, neither is the local meta- 
morph osis, due to the intrusion of granite, to be 
confounded with the wider and more general 
metamorphosis which affects large masses of 
deeply-seated rocks. a2, : 

4. The upper portion of the original stratified 
mass reaches the sea-level at some uncertain 
period after 2 commences, and suffers from marine 
denudation. 

5. The movement of elevation raises rock into 
the air more rapidly than the sea can wear it 
down; the land increases, and is worn into hill 
and dale by atmospheric erosion. 

6. The movement of elevation ceases—great 
marine and atmospheric denudation of the sta- 
tionary land—perhaps, ifit remain long stationary, 
its entire destruction by those agents. 

7. Wide-spread movement of depression, during 
which other beds are deposited unconformably on 
the first set, and the incipient mountain-chain 
perhaps wholly buried under those deposits. 

8. Movement of elevation again along the old 
direction, with disturbances affecting the new beds 
as well as the old, probably increasing the flex- 
ures and fractures of the older series.—It is pos- 
sible that no granitic intrusions, or metamorphic 
influence, or production of cleavage, may have 
occurred till now or till some subsequent period. 

9. A recurrence of denuding action, affecting 
the newer as well as the older rocks, parts of the 
newer, perhaps, being entirely removed ; the older 
rocks which they covered are still farther eroded. 
—A repetition, or even more than one repetition, 
of processes 6, 7, 8, and 9 may take place, pro- 
ducing more unconformable beds, also disturbed 
and eroded. Elevations and depressions of the 
area may also take place, without disturbance 
among the rocks, but probably accompanied by 
alteration of conditions greatly affecting the marine 
or atmospheric forces of denudation. 

10. The final quiescence, or quasi-quiescence, of 
the area, during which are given the final touches 
to the external features which bring them into 
their present state. 

We are apt to attribute to this final period the 
whole amount of denudation (whether marine or 
atmospheric) which had taken place at all the 
previous periods. 

The old surfaces of denudation which lie buried 
under the successive unconformable deposits are 
often difficult, or even impossible, to observe, and 
are apt to be neglected accordingly. 

When the comparatively modern, and therefore 
still lofty, chain of the Alps comes to be mapped 
and sectionized with the same labour and care that 
is being bestowed by the Geological Survey on the 
parts of the much older, and therefore more worn 
and opened, Scandinavian chain which runs through 
Great Britain and Ireland, some such story will 
be told of it as is sketched out above. No one 
man can do more than contribute a very small 
part to such a work. 

Meanwhile, it always seems to me rather odd 
that inquirers into the origin of mountain-chains 
should turn from the materials which years of 
labour have gathered for them in our own islands, 
and prefer to puzzle themselves in regions where 
nearly all their data are mere guess-work. A 
student, moreover, commenting to learn compara- 
tive anatomy does not think it necessary to go to 
Africa and kill an elephant. J. Bente JUKES. 





HEAT, MAGNETISM, AND ELECTRICITY. 


Moffat, Noy. 19. 
HE communication of “ H. 8.” in THe READER 
of this morning on the question “ What 1s 
Electricity ?” is, I think, one of the most valuable 
contributions to science which has been made of : 
late ; and, as the author holds out the hope that 
he may resume the subject, I beg you will allow 
me to state the points on which it appears to me 
that further light is needed. So far as I am aware, 
neither Professor Tyndall nor “H. 8.,” nor any 
of the recent writers on these subjects, has given 
what can be regarded as a distinct account of mole- 
cular motions. They have contented themselves 
with such general terms as “swing,” “undulation, 
“vibration ”“ oscillation,” &c., the type in thought 
or primary authority in art being the pendulum, 
and, in nature, the supposed action of compres 
air in producing sound. Now, in order to explain, 
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in a way that shal] be in any degree satisfactory 
to reason, phenomena so dissimilar to each other 
as heat, magnetism, and electricity, some more 
definite conceptions are certainly required. That 
all the three, in all their varieties and products, 
are modes of motion, and that that motion 1s 
rhythmical and regulated by the law of action in 
reaction, there can be no doubt. But the question 
is, How is that motion conditioned so as to pro- 
duce the various classes of phenomena observed ? 
To this an answer perfectly good, so far as it goes, 
is, I think, given by “H. 8.” in Toe READER 
of this morning. But what as to galvanic or 
chemical electricity ? For an answer to this we 
look with hope to the same author, and to some 
future number of Tuk Reaper. And what as to 
heat and magnetism, and the relationship of all 
the three? ‘To this the answer will no doubt be, 
There is a want of light: no one can tell. That 
they are genetically related to each other is 
certain ; but as to their organization, so to speak, 
it is at present undiscernible. 

There are, however, certain necessary condi- 
tions of molecular action which, in the hands of 
such scientific correspondents as “J. T.” and 
“H. §8.,” &c., might soon, I think, lead to the 
clearing up of the mystery. Thus, if, with the 
most adyanced students of molecular science, 
we hold that the ultimate material element, or 
what we may call the unit of weight, is something 
less and lighter than even hydrogen—in other 
words, if we hold that all the undecomposable, as 
well as the decomposable, units of the laboratory 
possess a composite structure, then, postulating 
merely the well-known properties of matter 
inertia, and a co-ordinated attraction and repulsion 
or elasticity, a certain number of modes of mole- 
cular action immediately force themselves into 
observation agreeing with that which science 
presents for explanation. Thus :— 

1. The atom or molecule being not a solid like 
a Liliputian’s marble or shot, but a cluster of 
elastic particles poised around a centre, and con- 
stituting a stable but not a rigid structure, it fol- 
lows that atoms and molecules, when members 
in a system, must always either be or tend to be 
in a state of vibratory action each around its own 
centre. And this, from its resemblance to the 
cation of the heart, we may call pulsation, 

2. As the phenomena of the aériform or fully 
individualized state of molecules, and indeed all 
phenomena both chemical and physical, show that 
atoms or molecules have extensive atmospheres or 
ambients of some kind, by which molecules are 
kept separate from each other in a mass or 
medium, and which is implicated in all the special 
actions of the molecule itself, it fellows that the 
pulsatory action of the nucleus must be con- 
tinued into this, the atmosphere or ambient of 
the molecule; and in that atmosphere conse- 
quently there must be established rhythmical 
currents of force representative of the form and 
structure of the molecule (through its pulsatory 
action as the medium). And, if such currents be 
excited from without, they must in their turn 
exalt or alter the pulsatory action of the nucleus. 
Moreover, under the law of action and reaction, 
such currents must ever tend to adjust themselves 
to each other as reciprocally harmonic, or conse- 
cutive, or positive and negative. 

3. Both these systems of rhythmical action are 
compatible with the supposition that the centre 
of the molecule is all the while at rest. But such 
a state of things in a molecule which is a member 
in the material system can seldom or ever exist. 
On the contrary, the centre of every atom and 
molecule in the world must be ever swinging or 
revolving. And hence, in the mediums or mass 
composed of such molecules, a third mode of 
rhythmical action resembling the second in most 
of its features, and happily developed by “ H. 8.” 

Query.—Is not the first answerable to the phe- 
nomena of heat ? and may not the second produce 
those phenomena of “ elective attractions and re- 
pulsions and permanent cohesions or substitu- 
tions which, in reference to ferruginous and other 
masses, are named magnetic and diamagnetic, and 
in science generally, chemical affinity ?” 

Joun G. Macvicar. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


_ Royal Society, Nov. 17. Major-General Sabine 
in the chair.—The following papers were read :— 
“On the Spectra of some of the Nebulw,” by Mr. 
W. Huggins ; “ On the Composition of Sea Water 
in Different Parts of the Ocean,” by Dr. G. 
Forchammer (of Copenhagen.)—The former com- 
munication we have already noticed. We shall 
return to the latter. 








Royal Geographical Society, Nov. 14. Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, K.C.B., President, in the 
chair.—The President opened the session with an 
0? lhe after which the following paper was 
read :— 

“Lake Tanganyika, Ptolemy’s Western Lake- 
reservoir of the Nile.” By Captain R. F. Burton. 
—The author commenced by acknowledging his 
recognition of the many noble qualities of Captain 
Speke—his courage, energy, and perseverance ; 
but he could not accept his “ settlement” of the 
Nile. There were five objections to deriving the 
true Nile from the supposed Victoria Nyanza: 
(1) the difference of the levels in the upper and 
lower part of the lake ; (2) the Mwerango river 
rising from the hills in the middle of the lake; 
(3) the road through the lake ; (4) the inundation 
of the southern part of the lake for thirteen miles, 
when the low northern shore is never flooded; 
(5) the swelling of the lake during the dry periods 
of the Nile, and vice versd. It might, however, 
be observed that, whilst refusing to accept the 
present settlement of the great problem, he in no 
wise proposed to settle the question : this must be 
left to time. Dr. Livingstone and Dr. Kirk, in 
their recent exploration of Lake Nyassa, threw 
remarkable light on the question, inasmuch as 
they had stated their convictions to be that no 
great river entered this lake from the north; the 
drainage of Lake Tanganyika, therefore, could 
not lie towards Lake Nyassa. Moreover, Dr. 
Kirk had informed the author that there was no 
community of species between the shells collected 
by Captain Burton in Tanganyika and those col- 
lected by Dr. Kirk in Nyassa; and the “ salt 
weed” (Potamogeton pectinatus) found in Nyassa 
was unknown in Tanganyika. With regard to the 
effluence of the waters of Tanganyika in the oppo- 
site direction—namely, towards the Nile—Captain 
Burton confessed that what he learned when on 
the lake in 1858 militated against the supposition 
of a northern outflow. The information received 
about the river connected with the southern end 
(River Marungu) was, however, quite positive to 
the effect ‘that it entered the lake. Seeing now 
the difficulty of imagining a reservoir 250 miles 
long, situated at a considerable altitude in the 
zone of constant rains, without efflux, he was 
inclined to reconsider the question of an outflow 
to the north. The crescent-shaped “ Mountains 
of the Moon,” which appeared in a sketch-map 
published by Captain Speke (Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, August and September 1859) surrounding 
the northern end of Tanganyika, Captain Burton 
showed to be a mere invention, and stated that, in 
a later map of Speke’s presented to the Society, 
those mountains were no longer depicted. Many 
years ago Mr. Macqueen received from a native of 
Unyamwezi the statement, “It is well known by 
all the people there that the river which goes 
through Egypt takes its source from Lake Tan- 
ganyika” (Journ. Royal Geograph. Soc., vol. xv., 
pp. 371-4) ; and even Captain Speke, on his return 
from his first journey, recorded that a respectable 
Arab trader had informed him that he saw a 
large river, which he was certain flowed out of 
the northern end of the lake, for “ he went so near 
its outlet that he could see and feel the outward 
drift of the water” (Blackwood, Sept. 1859). Mr. 
W. S. W. Vawg has advanced the opinion that the 
drainage of ganyika is to the north, and Mr. 
John Hogg and Dr. Beke have also written to the 
same effect—Mr. Hogg pointing out that Tan- 
ganyika corresponded to the Zaire, or Zembre 
Lacus, the western lake-reservoir of Ptolemy. As to 
the level of Lake Tanganyika, given as only 1844 
feet above the eva-level, this would be fatal to the 
supposition of its water falling into Lake Luta 
Nzigé and the Nile, if there were not great doubts 
of its correctness. The thermometer used in 
making the observations by the author and Captain 
Speke was a most imperfect one, and liable to an 
error which would make a difference of 1000 feet. 
The levels of Victoria Nyanza, Luta Nzigé, and 
the Nile at Gondokoro, as given by Captain Speke 
and Mr. Petherick, are also equally trescnollabl> 
with the connexion of Victoria Nyanza with the 
Nile. The principal alterations which the author 
would introduce into Captain Speke’s map were 
as follows :—(1) Draining Lake Tanganyika into 
the Luta Nzigé. (2) Converting the Nyanza into 
two, three, or a larger number of lakes. Captain 


Speke saw only 50 out of the 450 miles cireum- | 


ference of the lake ; the rest was all hearsay, and, | 
according to Speke himself, Nyanza meant equally | 
a pond in the palace, a piece of water, whether | 
pond or river, and the Nile itself. He travelled | 
in the conviction that the lake was on his right; | 
but he never verified that conviction. Irungu of | 
Uganda expressed to Speke (Journal, &c., | 


p. 187) his surprise that the traveller should have | 
{ 
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come all the way round to Uganda when he could 
have taken the short and well-known. route, vid 
Masai-land and Usoga, which would be straight 
across the lake, as depicted on Speke’s maps. 
(3) Detaching the Bahari-Ngo from the Nyanza 
waters, which drains the mass of highlands 
between the equator and 8° S8. lat., and sends 
forth the Asua river, which the author believed, 
together with Miani and Dr, Peney, to be the 
trunk-stream of the White Nile. The author 
concluded by expressing his conviction that the 
‘great Nile problem,” so far from being “ settled,” 
was thrown farther from solution than before. 
The exploratory labours of years, perhaps of a 
whole generation, must be lavished before even a 
rough survey of the southern Nilotic basin can 
treat the subject with approximate correctness of 
detail. “Mais les sources du Nil, sont-elles 
découvertes ?”’ inquires Malte-Brun. ‘“ Nous ne 
le croyons pas.” No geographer does, no geo- 
grapher can, believe in the actual “ settlement” of 
the Nile sources. That the Tanganyika is the 
western “ top-head,” not source, of tne Great 
Nile, and that the Bahari-Ngo, which supplies the 
Tubiri, is the eastern, he had little doubt. But the 
Arcanum Magnum of Old World geography has 
not yet been solved. It still remains to this 
generation, as to its forefathers, “ Caput querere 
Nili”—to close the canon of geographical dis- 
covery. 

The President, in returning thanks to Captain 
Burton, said the question was still open as to the 
ultimate sources of the Nile, and it could never be 
settled except by further exploration. 

Dr. Livingstone wished to explain the use of the 
words Nyanza and Nyassa: both meant simply a 
piece of water. He had adopted “ Nyassa” as 
the name of the southern great lake, which he 
had explored, not because it was especially distin- 
guished as such by the natives, but because if was 
convenient to give it a definite name. Last year 
he endeavoured to reach the northern end of this 
lake, to ascertain whether or not a large river 
entered it from the north, but was prevented from 
doing so by the hostility of a colony of Zulu 
Caffres there established. But he saw and heard 
enough to satisfy him that no great river entered 
at that point. Fifteen miles to the west of 
Nyassa stretched a high tract of table-land, from 
which flowed numerous rivers, and one of these, 
after passing through two lakes, was said to enter 
Lake Tariganyika; but all this part of Africa 
still remained to be discovered. He saw no diffi- 
culty in a new expedition reaching this region, if 
they pushed quickly from the unhealthy low lands 
of the coast to the high lands, the exploration of 
which would soon decide the question of the 
watershed of Central Africa. 

Mr. Galton thought that the theory of a 
northern outlet to Lake Tanganyika had much to 
recommend it. The low altitude of 1844 feet, as 
taken by Captains Burton and Speke, need offer 
no difficulty, for the only instrument which they 
used was a common shilling thermometer, gradu- 
ated on the boxwood frame; and a very slight 
shifting of the tube during the long land-journey 
would cause an error of 1000 feet. He did not 
think Captain Burton quite so fortunate in his 
theory about Victoria Nyanza not being continuous 
from Ukerewe to the Ripon Falls. He thought 
the short road through the Masai-land, to which 
the African potentate referred, might make a con- 
siderable bend, and not go across what Captain 
Speke had assigned as the area of Victoria Nyanza. 
With regard to the Asua being the trunk stream 
of the White Nile, and not an affluent, he thought 
the greatest weight ought to be attached to Captain 
Speke’s assertion that it was a small stream com- 
pared with the river into whichit flowed. What- 
ever his failings might be, Captain Speke was a 
careful mapper. Miani tooka contrary view; but 
Miani’s account of the Nile was so vague that he 
did not think it of sufficient weight to overcome 
the statement of Captain Speke. 

The President then read a letter from Captain 
Grant, received within a few hours. It referred 
to the subject of the evening, and stated the belief 
of the writer that Captain Speke’s account of his 
journey was entirely accurate. He was a careful 
surveyor, and took great pains in ascertaining all 
the main ap ie orate points of the expedition. 


|The writer explained that Speke’s “ Mountains 


of the Moon,” as they appeared on his earlier 
published maps, were merely an exaggeration of 
the engraver, originating not with him, but in 
some foreign map made in Germany. 

After some remarks by Dr. Murie, Mr. Ball, 
and Dr. Kinkel, Captain Burton replied at 
length to the Wirt Re: goog which had been 

e. He recapi the reasons which had 
led him to arrive at the conclusions embodied in 
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hie paper. As to the “ Mountains of the Moon” 
being an error of the engraver, he assured the 
meeting that he had seen in Mr. Findlay’s posses- 
sion the map sent by Speke himself from Africa, 
in which these mountains are fully developed. 
He maintained that Mr. Galton was quite wrong 
in supposing that any land route through Masai- 
land from a" would be nearer than the one 
over Speke’s lake, Mr, Galton’s error arising from 
supposing the Masai to be a widely spread tribe, 
which they were not. 
+ lettter from M. du Chaillu was afterwards 
rea 





Philological, Nov. 18. Professor Malden in the 
chair.—ProfessorAufrecht, Captain Charles Gibbs, 
2nc Queen’s Royals, and Dr. Brette, were elected 
Members.—The paper read was by Mr. E. Brock, 
“On the Grammatical Forms of Southern English 
ab. 1220-30 A.p., as shown in the Ancren Riwle.” 
—This book is a set of directions for anchoresses, 
written specially for the use of three sisters who 
kept a sellatves house at Tarente in Dorsetshire. 
The language has changed somewhat from Anglo- 
Saxon: (1) the declensions of Novns are less 
varied; (2) the singular has cast off from its 
endings the » which is seen in the A.S. weak de- 
clension; (3) the es of the gen. sing. has begun 
to be extended to the feminine nouns; (4) the 
plural ending es, originally only masculine, is now 
used for all genders; (5) there is no longer any 
~ ee form for the dative plural, but it is like 
the accusative. These are all steps to the modern 
language. ADJECTIVES and perfect participles are 
no longer regularly and constantly inflected, 
though they retain many of their A.S. changes. 
The degrees of comparison are formed by re, ere, 
wre,and est or ust ; those in lich make luker and 
lukest ; vuere, vuemest, upper and uppermost, are 
the most curious forms to the sight. Pronouns 
are considerably changed: ich appears for ic, 1; 
ti, when following a d, ¢, or s, for thu, thou; heo 
for hi, they; the, theo, thet, pl. theo, for the AS. 
se, seo, thet, pl. tha, the definite article, &c. In 
VeRrBs the passive is not conjugated, as generally 
in A.S., by weorthan, but by deon and am, wearth 
being used only once in the work. There are 
still four moods—Indic., Subj., Imp., and Infin., 
and a Gerund in ene, often confounded with the 
infinitive. The future tense is expressed by the 
infinitive, with schal or wulle. The perfect par- 
ticiple always has the augment i, unless the verb 
has the prefix a, an, bi, et, for (uor or vor), i, of, 
to, un, with; in strong verbs it ends in en, in 
weak in ed,d, or¢. The plurals of the present 
indic. end in eth, of the past in en; of the Subj. 
both end in en, The imp. participle ends in inde. 
There are eleven classes of strong verbs, arranged 
according to the changes of their central vowels. 
In the weak verbs the plurals of the pres. indic. 
end in eth ore; of the past in en. In am, the 

lural are, due to Danish influence, has not made 
its appearance; beoth, beo, doing duty for it 
throughout the work. The verb deih is good, 
ought, is among the noteworthy anomalies. Mr. 
Brock read extracts from some very carefully 
drawn-up tables of the perfects and participles of 
the verbs in the work. 

Before the paper a letter from Serjeant Man- 
ning was ool in explanation cf his statements 
noticed in the Resolutions of last meeting. On 
the first, as to nearly all the A.S. possessives of 
the earlier Layamon-text becoming the prono- 
minal possessives (his) of the latter version, when 
a list of 226 unchanged possessive es’s had been 
laid before the Society, Mr. Manning observed :— 
“TI noted down and caused to be transcribed 
phrases in which I observed that the genitive in es 
of the older version had in the later version been 
superseded by the possessive pronoun his. No 
notice was taken of phrases in which no alteration 
was. perceived to have occurred. The genitives in 
such cases, even if actually seen by me at the 
moment, left few, if any, traces on my memory, 
and when, after a considerable lapse of time, I put 
together the disjecta membra of my collection, the 
impression existing in my mind was distinctly this 
—that nearly all the possessive inflexional geni- 
tives had become pronominal possessives, 
Imbued by this confidence, I inadvertently said 
that this would be seen. I am sorry that any 
error, either of inconsistency in the form of state- 
ment, or of inaccuracy in the estimate of compa- 
rative numbers, should have crept into a page of a 
work admitted to some extent amongst the pro- 


ceedings of a Society of which I was one of the 
original founders.” On the list of 226 and more 


possessives laid before the Society Mr. Manning 
observed :—“ Finding that, of the first. fifty of the 


an bearers eight were non-possessives, I 
181 that it would be a mere waste of time 


to carry any further the examination of a docu- 
ment bearing so iil-chosen a title. I almost re- 
gretted that I had given orders for the purchase of 
a copy of Layamon.” On the second statement 
of Mr. Manning’s, “The following results may be 
gathered from the foregoing table :—That, in the 
interval between the two versions, which may be 
assumed to comprise the greater part of the thir- 
teenth century, the genitive in s, when used in a 
possessive sense, was superseded by the pronoun 
his,” the writer observed that he intended to speak 
ouly of the changes in the [94] instances in the 
table, and that it was “a wholly gratuitous in- 
sinuation” to represent him as speaking of the 
whole of the versions. 

[1. The gratuitousness of the assumption may 
be judged of by the following passages in Serjeant 
Manning’s “Inquiry,” page 37 :—‘‘ We have seon 


[page 28] that the possessive inflexional genitive 


of the first or older version of Layamon’s Brut is 
represented in the later version by the possessive 
augment his,” as contrasted with the qualified 
statement following it, “and that the non-pos- 
sessive inflexional genitive of the former version 
usually takes the form of the prepositional geni- 
tive in the later version. But the old case-termi- 
nation of the non-possessive genitive was not 
wholly abandoned till the close of the fifteenth 
century.” ‘It would seem to be impossible to 
assign any precise date to the introduction of a 

stem which it required the lapse of a century to 
establish. Fortunately, the two versions of 
Layamon’s Brut furnish us with the means of 
fixing within certain limits the period of the 
alterations.” The paragraph preceding the table 
is, “‘ The following table presents a comparative 
view as well of the Anglo-Saxon genitive case- 
terminations, as those terminations continued to 
be employed in the earlier version of Layamon’s 
work—the date assigned to which is the close of 
the twelfth century—as of the change which had 
taken place in the interval between the appearance 
of the elder version and that of the later version, 
assigned to the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury,” &e. 

2. If the whole list of 241 possessives can be 
reduced in the proportion of 8 to 50, which its 
compiler ventures to say it cannot, there would 
still remain over 200 undisputed possessives in es 
against the 112 in Ais. The list of the fifty is 
appended. F. J. F.] 


Votume I. 


p. 2, 

77,1-2 bote thes ones name 
that hire alre louerd 
was (the name of 


p. 4. 
1, 3 he was Leucais sone 
(Leuca’s son), 
10, 24 hire liues ende (her 
life’s end). the one). 
11, 10 in kinges stude (in| 77, 5 Godes wither - sake 
king’s stead). (God’s adversary), 
11, 14 his liues hende, | 92, 3 Al Albanackes folk. 
11, 17 Lauines sone. 93,21... mbert' kinges 
‘ll, 22 this child afde his deathe (on account 
hemes name (his of King Humbert’s 
uncle’s name), death). 
12, 4 Lauines moye (rela-| 94, 7 one eyekinges dothter. 
tive). 95, 21 for Estrildes loue. 
15, S8the kinges dothter| 101, 3 his louerdes his (for 
Priami (daughter of heste ?) 
the king thy 1 103, 2 his lifes hende. 
24, 10 al he to-drof the kinges | 107, 14 his liues hende, 
here (army). 118, 12 his liues hende. 
25, 20 the kinges brother Pan- | 118, 16 fortha[{n) kinges bode. 
lines temple. 


drasum (brother of | 123, 1 vppeAP 


the kingPandrasus). 
27, 22 thes kinges folk. 
29, 20 this kinges brother. 
31, G this kinges  ferde 


(army). 
$1, 18 thes kinges brother. 
34, 14 to this kinges teldes 
(tents) 


126, 7 s0 bide ich godes ore. 

133, 14 in Leir kinges lond (in 
K, Leir’s land). 

138, 24 theos kinges writ. 

156, 5 al the kinges wille. 

158, 11 tho com his lifues 


ende. 
164, 18 Hii nomen Morganes 





35, 4 to this kinges telde. lich (they took Mor- 
45, 10 to so lothe mannes bi- n’s Pe 
165, 9 Bi theos kinges daiye. 


hofe. 9 
57, 2 hit hauets this worles | 176, 8 bi Appolines ore. 
tockne foliwis (it | 185, 1 in Belynes owenehond 
the merman] hath (in  Belin’s own 
t world’s toke hand). 
full surely) cp. God’s | 1938, 1 cold welles water (cp. 
inanh’s spittle). 


kinges parc. 
63, 6 that was kinges sti- 
ard 


ward, 
63, 20 to this kinges ferde | 206, 18 theos kinges brother. 

(king’s army.) 226, 24 eche barunes sone, 
67, 2 and of one | 229, 12 this kinges teldes. 

mannes hond, 229, 23 at than kinges fote. 


(streets). 








Linnean Society, Nov.17. Mr. George Bentham, 
President, in the chair.—Papers read :—(1)“ Facts 
relative to the Movements of Insects on Polished 
Vertical Surfaces,” by Mr. J. Blackwall ; (2) “On 
a Skeleton of Dinornis robustus, Owen, in the York 
Museum,” by Mr. T. Allis; (3) ‘‘ Account of a 
huge Banyan Tree of 8. India,” by John Shortt, 


M.D.; (4) “On Paciloneuron, a new genus of | 


Fernstremiacie,” by Captain Beddome ; (5) “ On 
the Naturalized Weeds of British Kaffraria,” by 
M. D’Urban. 
Dr. Hooker laid before the Society a plate of a 
igantic species of Aristolochia from the forests 
of Old Calabar, where it was discovered by the 
Rey. W. Thomson, of the United Presbyterian 
Church Mission, who had transmitted a flower in 
spirits to Kew. At Mr. Thomson’s request it had 
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been named A. Goldieana, after the Rey. H 
Goldie of the same mission. Dr. Hooker hoped 
to make further observations on it at the forth. 
coming meeting of the Society. Dr. Hooker also 
exhibited some hazel-nuts, said to have been taken 
from a closed cavity of a large oak-tree at Llanelly 
in S. Wales, and which were supposed to haye 
lain there for many years. The nuts presented 
a curious striped 0 ae ae and the kernels were 
quite sound and fleshy, though discoloured. They 
were sent to Dr. Hooker by Mr. J. Douglas, the 
proprietor of the saw-mills in which the tree wag 
cut up. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, NovemBer 23th. 


Inscirute oF AcTUARIES, at 7.— 12, St. James’s Square, 
“Solutions of General Problems in Survivorships;” Mr, 
W. M. Makeham, 

Roya, Acapemy or Arts, at 8.—‘‘Anatomy:” Mr, R, 
Partridge. 

GrocraPnHicaL, at 8,30.—Burlington House. 1. “Journey 
across the Rocky Mountains into British Columbia, by the 
Yellow Head Pass :” Viscount Milton and Dr. Cheadle, 
2. ** John Macdouall Stuart’s Last Journey of Exploration 
to Northern Australia, with an Account of the Country 
about to be Colonized on the Banks of the Adelaide River ;” 
Mr. John Macdouall Stuart. 

TUESDAY, NovemBer 29th. 

Civit Enaineers, at 8.—25, Great George Street, West. 
minster. ‘‘ Description of the Great Grimsby (Royal) 
Docks; with a detailed Account of the Enclosed Lan 
Entrance Locks, Dock Walls, &c.:” Mr. E. H. Clark, 


WEDNESDAY, NovemsBer 30th. 


Roya., at 4.—Burlington House. Anniversary Meeting, 

Socrery or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. “On the 
Mechanical Conditions of Railway Working to Prevent 
Destructive Wear and Tear :”” Mr. Bridges Adams, 

THURSDAY, Decemrer Ist. 

Linnean, at §.—Burlington House. 1. ‘*On the Free Nema- 
todes, Marine and Fresh Water :’’ Dr. Bastian. 2.“ Brief 
Notice of Results obtained by Experiments with Entozoa :” 
Dr. Cobbold. 3. “On Tubicolous Annelids from the Col- 
lection in the British Museum :” Dr. Baird. 


FRIDAY, DecemBer 2nd, 


ARCH XZXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, at 4.—1, Burlington Gardens, 

PHILOLOGICAL, at8.—Somerset House. 1. ‘Qn the Names of 
Colours :”” Rev. Dr. Barnes, 2. “The Provincialisms of 
North and South Lonsdale (North Lancashire) :” by the 
late Mr. Peacock. 














MUSIC. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


4 gsi two English Opera-houses have been busily 
occupied during the past fortnight, but with 
works too familiar to demand special notice. Mr. 
Harrison, at Her Majesty’s, has brought out “Lucia” 
in Italian, with Madame Kenneth in the leading 
rt. At Covent Garden “ La Sonnambula” has 
saa produced (in English) for the first appearance 
of Mdlle. Linas Martorelle, a young singer already 
known as a successful concert-singer. She has 
a voice of moderate power and compass, and her 
tone is agreeably round and liquid. She won the 
favour of her audience unmistakably in the part 
of Amina, and will, no doubt, be a good represen- 
tative of similar parts. Miss Florence LIlling- 
worth, another débutante, who has been playing 
Elvira in two acts of ‘‘ Masaniello” (added as a 
supplement on the “Sonnambula” nights), has 
won considerable applause in that character ; but 
both these young ladies are evidently oppressed 
by the immense size of the theatre. Of a Mr. 
Coates, who has appeared as Masaniello in the 
two acts referred to, it is not possible to say any- 
thing good. Mr. Adams, the new tenor, is de- 
cidedly making his way. He is an- excellent 
Elvino. Crowded houses have testified that the 
sweet tuneful music of Bellini is far from having 
lost its charm in the ears of the music-loving 
The event of the present week is to 
be the production to-night of Mr. Hatton’s new 
opera, “ Love’s Ransom.” 
“ Tre Soldier’s Legacy,” Mr. Macfarren’s recent 
operetta, is still being played, and, speaking from 


| one experience, to crowded audiences, at the 


The piece has all the 


Gallery of Illustration. 


| main characteristics which made “ Jessy Lea” 80 


successful, though perhaps it can hardly be said 
to be so spirited a work as its predecessor. ‘The 

lot is a pretty little domestic tale of the simplest 
kind, and the concerted music in which the action 
is carried on is elegant, sparkling, and varied. An 
afternoon of such music as this is a great improve- 
ment on the very mild type of “ entertainment” to 
which quiet non-theatre-going people used mostly 


| to resort. 





MENDELSSOHN’s operetta, “ The Son and 
Stranger,” has been revived at the Berlin Opera- 
house. 

Mr. Constanrtnr’s choir gave an ble 
miscellaneous concert at the Store Street Hall on 
Wednesday evening. Miss Banks and Miss Lizzie 
Robertson, the latter a meniber of the choir, wer? 
the soloists. 
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Iv a paragraph in a foreign paper is to be 
trusted, Malle. yet is to have about £90 a 
night for singing at Covent Garden next season. 

“ TL’ AFRICAINE”’ — toujours “ L’ Africaine”— 
is still the incessant theme of Parisian musical 
gossip. Suffice it to say here that there seems 
good hope of the piece being really produced by 
February next, though some people are talking of 
its being delayed till next winter. ' 

Tue “Quartett Society of Florence” had its 
first winter “ Matinée’’ on the 1st of this month. 
The pieces played were Beethoven’s Kreutzer 
Sonata, Mendelssohn’s Stringed Quartett in E 
flat, and Schumann’s Quintett for Pianoforte and 
Strings. The Society is flourishing, every year— 
this is its fourth—adding to its roll of members. 

“GINEVRA” is the title of Mr. Frank Mori’s 
new opera, which is to be brought out at the 
Royal English Opera after Christmas. The pan- 
tomime season (by the way) at this house—for 
pantomime apparently there must be at houses 
of even the highest pretension—is tc be enlivened 
by the appearances of that odd phenomenon, the 
one-legged dancer, Donato by name, whose gyra- 
tions have been amusing so many Continental 
capitals. 

Herr WAGNER is bringing out a new opera 
at Munich called the “ Fliegender Hollander” 
(“Flying Dutchman”). 

Some of Professor Bennett’s works are to be 
played this winter at the Gewandhau’s Concerts, 
under the composer’s direction. Dr. Bennett's 
relations with Mendelssohn in his student days 
at Leipsic, when the latter held the post of 
conductor, and the frequent performance of his 
orchestral works, have made him well known to 
the musical people of the place. 

A series of Orchestral Concerts—a musical 
luxury which only large and rich cities can afford 
—has been commenced at Leeds, in the Victoria 
Hall. The band numbers fifty-five players, and 
is said to be the finest heard in the town since the 
Festival of 1858. | 

THE proprietors of the Musical Standard— 
which, we may say in passing, is as useful a little 
paper, in its own field, as any published—lately 
offered a prize for a new tune to suit the well- 
known hymn beginning “ Jerusalem the Golden.” 
Out of 231 compositions sent in, one by Mr. Henry 
Booth received the prize, and will be published 
presently in the paper. An editorial notice of 
the competition says that “the great defect in 
the bulk of the melodies lay far less in their 
faults of grammar than in their want of sense. 
Few would impress the hearer on a first appeal, 
and still fewer were the numbers of those whose 
symmetry and continuity (one strain appearing 
the necessary consequence of its predecessor) in- 
vited the memory to make them its own property.” 
“A serious fault,” it is added, “with a large 
number of tunes was the astonishing nonchalance 
with which the composers had adopted many bars 
of the most trite and vulgar ballads of the day. 
The recollections of ‘The Cure,’ ‘The Young 
Man from the Country,’ the ‘ Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter,’ were really far too numerous, and 
incline us to believe that very little thought was 
exerted over a large number of the compositions.” 

THE following lectures are to be given before 
the College of Organists during the coming 
session, 1864-5, at Freemasons’ Hall, Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn:—On December 13th, 
by Mr. Edward J. Hopkins, subject, “The Pro- 
gress of Organ Building from the time of Smith 
and Harris down to the period of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851; ”’ in January 1865, a Con- 
versazione; on February 14th, by Mr. John 
Hullah, subject, “The History of Musical Nota- 
tion;’” on March 2ist, by Mr. W. B. Gilbert, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon, subject, “Church Organists— 
Past and Present—their Duties, Position, Re- 
sponsibilities, Rewards, and Prospects.” It is 
intended shortly to admit the public to these 
lectures on payment of an admission fee. 

THE following were amongst the most noticeable 
copyrights disposed of at the first part of Messrs. 
Cook and Hutchings’s sale last week. It is 
curious to see the large prices paid for teachers’ 
pieces and tea-party music as compared with 
works Of higher interest. Professor Bennett’s 
six songs, op. 35 (we take the items from the 
Orchestra), fetched nearly £100. His Exhibition 
Ode (Cock), £19. 15s..3d; Benedict’s popular 
a “Ange Adoré,” £29. 14s. (Cramer) ; Balfe’s 

There is a name I never breathe,” 70 guineas 
(Hutchings) ; Benedict’s “Undine” (Cock), £140; 
W. Hutchins Calleott’s “ Village bells,” P. F. 
(Cramer), £22. 10s.; also a valuable selection 
from the choruses by Handel, from his oratorios, 
which brought upwards of £125, arr. as solos 
and duets with fiute, violin, and violoncello (Cra- 





mer). Two or three of the standard songs by the 
well-known Madame Caradori Allan—* II pelle- 
grino,” “Sono il silfo,” and “La farfalla;” the 
first was bought at £10. 10s., the latter for £30 
each (Cramer) ; Ciaribel’s song, “ Lily of St. Goar,” 
upwards of £23 (Hutchings). The celebrated 
turret-scene from “ Trovatore,” arranged so 
admirably by Brinley Richards, fetched the high 
price of £69. 6s., and fell to Cramer & Co; his 
other works also attained a high figure. W. H. 
Callcott’s works have been distributed, but, in 
almost every case, to West-end houses. Cramer 
& Co. have now his well-known arrangements of 
Handel’s choruses (£125), “‘ God save the Queen” 
(£9. 18s.), “ Half-hours with Meyerbeer,” favourite 
German melodies, Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. The 
two remaining numbers of the secular “ Half- 
hours’’ fell to Hutchings at the high price of 
£43. 14s. and £44. 18s. respectively; he also 
purchased his Echo Melody, Meyerbeer’s airs, and 
one or two others from the less important works. 
Gabriel’s “ Ship-boy’s letter,”” £126 (Hutchings) ; 
Mrs. Groom’s “ Over the sea,” £144 (Chappell & 
Co.) ; Mrs. Groom’s “ Come, ferry me o’er,” £22 
(Cock). Linley’s Old Song, “‘I was happy ere I 
loved thee,” fetched £20 (B. Williams). The 
Chamber Trios, a well-known work for female 
voices, containing compositions by most .of the 
principal composers of the day, were purchased 
by Mr. Cock for 616 guineas. One song, by Lillo, 
** La desolazione,’ was disposed of for £37. 16s. 
(Cramer & Co.); and Marras’s “Sio fossi un 
Angelo” fell to the same firm for a still higher 
sum, £69. 14s.; the others of Marras and Lillo 
were scattered amongst the various West-end 
houses. Mozart's songs, transposed keys, arranged 
by Callcott, were acquired by Cramer & Co. ; also, 
same firm, Pinsuti’s “ Aux bords de la Durance,” 
£16. 10s., and “O del mio dolce,’ £23. 15s. ; 
Allen’s part-song, “I love my love in the morn- 
ing” (Hutchings), £61. 4s.; Linley’s “Spirit of 
air,” £23 (Ewer). 

M. Ausert SowinskI, the author of the “ Dic- 
tionnaire des Musiciens Polonais,’”’ has published 
in Paris a translation of Schindler’s “ Life and 
Works of Beethoven.” 

M. WitHetmM LANGHAUS has carried off the 
prize for the best quartett for stringed instru- 
ments offered by the Societé del Quartetto of 
Florence. 

Donizetti's operas “ L’Elisir d’Amore” and 
*“ Roberto Devereux” have been revived at the 
Italian Opera in Paris. In the former, Patti as 
Adina, Naudin as Nemorino, and Scalese as 
Duleamara, constituted a cast which rendered 
failure impossible. In the latter, in which the 
performance was less relished, Fraschini was 
Essex, Madame Lagrange. Queen Elizabeth, 
Mdlle. Sidonie Vanderbeck the Duchess of Not- 
tingham, and Delle Sedie the Duke, her husband. 

Mo.u.z. LicutMay has appeared at the Théatre 
Royal de la Monnaie in Brussels successively as 
Valentine in “ Les Huguenots” and Rachel in 
“Ta Juive,’ in each case singing in German, 
while the other parts have been given in French. 
The result, in both instances, was less successful 
than in previous attempts; much of the disap- 
pointment is, however, attributed to the orchestra, 
which is altogether unworthy of the principal 
theatre in Belgium. The only real success which 
has attended the performances at this house has 
been in the ballet, in which Madame Lina Merante 
was received with great enthusiasm. Madame 
Graviére, a new soprano, who made her début in 
“Faust,” was a failure; and the new operetta of 
“Sylvie,” though written with much grace and 
melody, was witnessed on its first representation 
by an audience composed of less than two hundred 
persons. 

ARRANGEMENTS are being made in Brussels to 
establish, during the coming summer, open-air 
concerts of classical music on a scale not yet 
attempted. 

M. Damcxe, a Hanoverian by birth, and whose 
musical compositions have attained some celebrity 
in Paris, has been summoned, with his wife, who 
is a clever pianist, by the King of Hanover to 
his court. The king, who is composer of much 
more than mediocre ability, was'much gratified 
with several of the works of M. Damcke—more 
especially with a trio in G minor for piano, 
violin, and violoncello, in which the parts were 
sustained by M. and Madame Damcke and the 
celebrated Joachim. M. Damcke received, at the 
conclusion of the performances, the royal 
command to write a symphony for a full 
orchestra. 

Tur “ Beatrice and Benedict” of M. Berlioz has 
been played with much success at the Grand 
Ducal Theatre at Weimar, and is now in rehearsal 
at the Vheatre Royal at Stuttgart. 
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MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


NOVEMBER 28th to DECEMBER 38rd. 
MONDAY.—Concert at Hanover Square Rooms, 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY. Palace Orchestral Concert. 3 p.m.— 
beta pular Concert at St. Martin’s Hall, 
OPERAS :— 


Covent Garvex (English), “ Love’s Ransom,” 

“ Helvellyn,” “ Soe nbale,* % Masaniello, &e. 

Han Masesty’s (English), “* Faust,” “* Don Juan,"’ 
c. 











THE DRAMA. 
THE CHARACTER OF LADY MACBETH. 
| Neggaen atyo it would be exceedingly incon- 
venient to a critic, and to the publication 
wherein his criticisms appear, if he had to reply 
to every objection made to his opinions, yet 
I think the charge preferred (so politely) b 
“C. H.” does demand that I should ive f 
reasons for the faith that is in‘me. I will there- 
fore step out of my usual course, and say why I 
think Lady Macbeth—in common, I believe, with 
most students of Shakespeare—a bold, bad, hard- 
minded, and masculine woman; fascinating, no 
doubt, for there are proofs of great uxoriousness 
in Macbeth; courageous from great insensibility 
of disposition, hard-minded even to religious 
scepticism. 

I know but one mode by which to extract an 
author’s intention in characterization. This 
mode consists in examining with the extremest 
care what the character says and does; what 
is said of it by the other persons of the drama; 
what is the nature of the character in the source 
whence itis derived; what are the usual processes 
adopted by the dramatist in his pee of 
character and in the construction of his work ; 
and what are the traditions connected with the 
exemplification of the character. I shall adopt 
this course with the utmost brevity I can. 

What Lady Macbeth says may be easily disposed 
of, for she utters but two hundred lines in the seven 
scenes in which she appears. Her language, how- 
ever, if not diffuse, is strong. What we are prin- 
cipally to look for, according to “ C. H.’s” theory, 
are traces of “an estimable and guileless woman u 
to the time when ambition gave birth to diabolical 
thoughts.” It certainly is her character in the ful- 
ness of womanhood that Shakespeare exhibits to us ; 
and that we can alone deal with. We must leave 
speculations on the “ Girlhood of Lady Macbeth,” 
and of the other heroines of Shakespeare, to the 
amiable lady who wrote a treatise on the subject. 
Indeed, when I read on, and find my Cppenett or 
rather my critic, saying that, until she had Mac- 
beth’s letter, “ there was no such thing as evil in 
her nature, or, at least, nothing to bring it forth,” 
and going on to argue that she is stimulated to 
her wickedness by the same means as Macbeth, I 
am tempted to abandon all explanation ; because it 
appears to me that thus to view the subject is to 
misrepresent one of Shakespeare’s cardinal prin- 
ciples in the construction of the great scenes of 
his great dramas. Contrast of character was his 
constant engine for producing great dramatic 
effects; whilst, in inferior dramatists, we have a 
duet of weakness in two similar characters. 
Othello and Iago, Brutus and Cassius, Iachimo 
and Posthumus, and many such direct opposites, 
are always contrasted; and to make two Mac- 
beths in one play (male and female) both lured 
on by the same means to their crimes would be, I 
may really say, an impossibility in Shakespeare. 
I might, I think, fairly stop here in my reply, and 
rest on this profound and marked principle of 
Shakespeare’s construction; but, as “C. H.” has 
argued on the words of the poet and the play 
itself, it may be courteous to go on to that portion 
of the discussion ; and I therefore do so. 

No sooner has Lady Macbeth received and read 
the letter than she instantly,in spite of the proverb 
(“nemo repente turpissimus”’), plots the murder, 
and reprovates the kindness of her husband’s 
nature, not, by the way, itself over amiable. She 
calls him to her that she may pour her virulent 
spirit into him, and, with her unfeminine 
valour, chasten his tenderer nature. She mock- 
ingly (for so it should be read) calls on the 
sightless ministers that have been to him to 
come to her, and she alludes, as she is coarsely 
fond of doing, tp the most feminine of her 
attributes, and bids them turn her milk to 
gall. She ends by revelling in the ideal murder, 
and, in fancy, herself kills Duncan with her 
“keen knife ’’—an abstract barbarity, by the way, 
which she afterwards confirms when she alludes 
to Duncan sleeping. When she meets her hus- 
band, this tender wife salutes him with the pomp 














of a herald, her mind being entirely absorbed in 
his present grandeur and his still greater future. 
Not one word of affection does she utter after his 
long absence—passed in great peril, and crowned 
with worthy honours—for all thought is merged 
in the overwhelming idea of the murder, which 
. “ Shall to all our nights and days to come 

Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom.,” 

So ends this first and longest scene (fifty lines out 
of two hundred) of this “amiable and estimable 
woman.” 

The canting scene with Duncan, whom she has 
already made up her mind to murder, we presume 
cannot be taken as implying any innate virtues ; 
being merely ten lines of humbug. 

' We next find her goading her husband by every 
possible taunt to the commission of murder. One 
“amiable” word or one “estimable” remon- 
strance would have restored Macbeth to honour 
and virtue ; but, instead of speaking it, she becomes 
actually shrewish in expression, and really bullies 
him. He is likened to a wretched cat, to a fool, 
to a liar, to a coward; she then utters the vilest 
sentiment, and adorns it with an image which, I 
will be bold to say, no woman who had ever been 
truly amiable or estimable could have uttered. 
What woman do any of us intimately know 
who would talk of “dashing out the brains of a 
sucking infant”? When her diabolical talk has 
shaken the foolish, vain man, she goes on to plan 
a most wicked murder. She urges the husband, 
she is said to respect and regard, to killa sleeping 
man and put thecrime on two innocent ones, whom 
she herself is prepared to drug. Her hypocrisy 
and her virulence are equal to her cruelty, and she 
undertakes to clamour down all accusation. We 
have now got on to a hundred lines out of her two 
hundred, and certainly have found no trace yet 
of a onee amiable and estimable woman. 

In the next scene she enters in a state something 
short of being intoxicated. : 


“That which hath made them drunk hath made me beld; 
What hath quench’d them hath given me jire,”’ é 


—which shows she must be a pretty hard drinker. 
The first thing she says is that she has so hocussed 
the grooms that they will ~~ die. She makes 
a very accurate distinction as to her feelings, and 


says “the attempt and not the deed confounds 
us.” 
<6 emp for the murder. 


She boasts that she herself made all the 
Her susceptible 

usband staggers in red-handed, the owl screams, 
the crickets cry, the thunders roar, lamentings are 
heard in the air, with other omens ; but she alone 
is perfectly collected : she reproves her husband ; 
she ridicules all superstitious fears, dabbles in 
the blood of the murdered man, and “‘ smears” it 
about on the drunken sleepers—‘* Their hands 
and faces were all badg’d with blood”—and 
she retires to wash away all this horror and filthily 
sanguinary conduct with a little water. We have 
now got rid of one hundred and forty lines out of 
two hundred ; and surely there is again no trace 
of a once amiable or estimable character. 

She re-enters in the same scene in the written 
drama, so cool and collected is she, and pretends 
to faint at the horrid intelligence—uttering four 
lines usually cut out, though Miss Faucit gave 
them on the first night of the revival. 

We now come to the scene on which is built up 
the modern theory that Lady Macbeth was “a 

ly amiable and estimable woman” until 
she received Macbeth’s letter. This is the second 
scene of the third act ; and we must consider what 
in the meantime has happened. The usurpers 
have been crowned; but all is consternation in 
the and hatred of them, and there is 
“nothing but strange invention” presaging revolt. 
Macbeth” is more bed than ever, iad has 
determined on the death of Banquo as necessary 
to the succession of his own line. Under these cir- 
cumstances Lady Macbeth wanders in by herself, 
her husband beginning to avoid her and brood 
by himself. She naturally is low-spirited, and 

“ Naught’s had, all’s spent, 


says — 

Where our desire is got without content 

*Tis safer to be that which we 

_ Than, by destruction, dwell in dow joy.” 

This, if it be not a mere rhyming couplet from 
the old play that, was no doubt, the precursor of 
Sha *s tragedy, is a mere foreboding of the 
suicide she ultimately commits. She next ad- 
dresses her husband, who enters in his moodiest 
state, and uses her old “ strong-minded” argu- 


ments. 
4 without 
Should be without che ay SE 


and then hints at the murder of Banquo and 
Fleance. Surely here is nothing but the disap- 
of ‘@ criminal whose crime has not 

the satisfaction looked for. She might 

have a touch of the “ blues ”—that is, despondency 
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as to the future, not remorse for the past—without 
having rx true repentance, or ever having been 
“an amiable and estimable woman.” 

I need not dwell on the banquet-scene, in the 
third act, where she is quite herself—bold and 
jovial. She chides her husband’s hallucinations 
as the conduct of an old woman, pooh-poohing 
him to the very utmost point of contempt, con- 
cluding with the common-place remark that he 
wants sleep, not that he wants repentance. That 
she now becomes bewildered and oppressed by 
the uncontrollable conduct of Macbeth is certain, 
for she sees inevitable ruin in it, and she feels 
that her own control over him is utterly gone; 
but that she feels anything like true remorse is 
nowhere shown. She is, in fact, bafiled, perceives 
unavoidable destruction fast approaching, and 
begins to waver in her strength of. will. 

We see and hear no more of her until the com- 
mencement of the fifth act, when we have the 
great sleep-walking scene. This does not comprise 
more than twenty lines if thrown into blank 
verse, and is principally devoted to a recapitula- 
tion of the incidents of the murder in act the 
second. [ do not find in it one line of remorse. 
It is all expressive of the revolt of the common 
instincts of human nature against such horrid 
deeds—no moral revulsion or repentance. It is 
the revulsion that a coarse deed of blood creates, 
and which, in Shakespeare’s time, it was deemed 
necessary to morality to assert that murder would 
cause. It is the evidence of her guilt she wishes 
to get rid of. The spot is on her hand, not her 
heart. She has areference here to Duncan, which 
I shall notice in conjunction with her remark on 
him in the murder-scene. She there says, “ Had 
he not resembled my father as he slept, I had 
done’t ;’’ and now she says, “ Who would have 
thought the old man to have had so much blood 
in him?” It is evident that the venerable and 
dignified presence of the king had struck her, 
and that her father was such a man, and one who 
could inspire, with something like awe, even 
her turbulent disposition. There are plenty of 
instances where stern fathers have subdued ter- 
magant daughters to respect, and even affection. 

When this, the last of Lady Macbeth’s scenes, is 
over, the physician takes care to let us know the 
true nature of it. 

* Unnatural deeds 

Do breed unnatural troubles : infected minds 

To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets’’ 
—not sorrows. He hints at her tendency to self- 
destruction, and desires that she may be watched and 
all means of injury be removed from her. He then 
proceeds to report her state to Macbeth, and says 
she is troubled with thick-coming fancies of the 
kind we have seen. This “OC. H.” quotes as making 
for his theory of tenderness ‘nd remorse ; but 
how it does so I am at a loss to see. In a scene 
or two hence a cry of women is heard which even 
startles Macbeth. It is the shriek uttered by her 
attendants when Lady Macbeth, still wilful in her 
death, destroys herself—probably by throwing 
herself from a height. The last we hear of her is 
from Malcolm, who, when he is proclaimed king of 


Scotland, says— 
“ His flend-like queen 


b hee thor = Gouin, Sy aeet and violent hands, 
In Shakespeare’s time suicide was thought, the 
most horrible of crimes and a sign of religious 
scepticism. 

It must be observed that Lady Macbeth never 
makes any allusion to the spiritual portion of the 
action but to mock it. Such things are to her 
old women’s tales. She has no superstition, nor 
does ‘she show the slightest feeling of religion. She 
never inquires of Macbeth what the weird women 
say, nor as to the incantations or the_promises of 
the phantom heads. She is a practical, hard-headed 
woman, who has no moral feeling, though she 
cannot quite escape the revolt of the senses at 
the shedding of blood, and has thus fits of “the 
horrors.” ‘That she drank (nepenthe, perhaps) is 
not improbable ; for she confesses<to being fired 
with wine or some liquor on the night of the first 
banquet, and her end speaks of delirium tremens. 
What she mentally suffers from is the utter 
abortiveness of her long course of criminal 
conduct, and tke uncontrollable weakness of her 
husband. She sees ruin impending and she puts 
a short end to it—dying as wilfully as she lived. 

As to the tender affection between husband 
and wife which “C. H.” sees, I cannot find 
it. Macbeth is undoubtedly subdued, by her 
determined will and clear-mindedness, and her 
undaunted resolution commands his admiration, 
for he does not ive that it arises from a 
want of moral feeling. He himself has that 
quality largely, and he thinks she has it also, 
‘but towers above it with her superior 
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genius. And this belief creates an admiration 
that almost approaches to worship. Lady Mae. 
beth no doubt also had those personal fascing. 
tions which many bold, aspiring, and daring 
females have. Besides, admiration from those 
whom we ourselves very greatly admire is 
to dazzle the mind. That she regarded him as 
t chieftain and a heroic and successful warrior 
is also within the interpretation of the text, 
but that there was anything like genuine oy» 
intense love between them is not shown. She died 
without taking any leave, and she helped to lead 
him into all his misery, and never says a word to 
him of regret, and hardly of comfort. His re. 
marks on her death by no means speak profound 
grief; and, in fact, in his usual selfish, sentimental 
way, he moralizes upon it till he evaporates it 
into a universal commonplace. His continual 
avoidance of her towards the close of the play 
might beget a suspicion that he was beginning to 
include her in the juggling fiends who paltered 
with him, and lured him on to his destruction, 
“ C. H.” argues that she was not coarse and mas: 
culine, because otherwise she would not have said 
‘all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this 
little hand.” ‘This surely is a far-fetched argu. 
ment. If it means anything, it means if she had 
a little hand she had a little body, and if she had 
a little body she was delicate. But none of these 
deductions cohere; and, if they did, many small 
and even delicate women have been determined 
murderers, and bold, hard, insensible viragos. But 
we need not enter into such wide speculations, 
for Lady Macbeth merely means that so great a 
mass as all the perfumes of Arabia could not 
sweeten so little a thing as a hand so blood- 
stained. 

The justification of the view taken of a character 
is a heavy matter to get through, and I am sorry 
to have had so tedious a task imposed upon me; 
but it can only be done by going over it line by 
line. I have been as brief as | could, and will 
only shortly recapitulate. We have seen that the 
very instant Lady Macbeth gets her husband’s 
letter she fixes on the murder with an insatiable 
ferocity ; and immediately lays down a plan for 
its execution. She is, throughout the play, fero- 
cious in language; she gets excited with drink; 
she is so brutal as to dabble in the blood of her 
victims; she suggests more murders; and at last, 
finding her husband an impracticable dreamer, 
surrounded by powerful enemies, she is bagflled 
by circumstances, becomes physically perturbed, 
and destroys herself. Whether many persons - 
will be inclined to think such a character, drawn 
by such a master of characterization as Shake- 
speare, can be intended to be “a delicate, loving 
woman, weak minded, cruel in her devotion to a 
husband whom she worships, and too tenderly 
constructed to sustain the affliction of remorse 
after the mischief of her criminality has been 
effected,’”’ I know not; but, if it be the true in- 
terpretation, then words have lost their potency 
to me, conduct is no sign of character, and the 
dramatist’s art is a mere trick of duplicating 
character. 

I will but add a word on the traditionary notion 
of the character, which is that of a “ fiend-like 
woman.” The chroniclers, whom Shakespeare 
has followed very closely, and in parts verbatim, 
everywhere represent Lady Macbeth as a remorse - 
less, ambitious, brutal woman, who urged her 
husband on to the commission of his crimes—® 
very Mrs. Manning of a barbarous period and 
a higher grade of life. The stage, too, has 
always, till now, adhered to the same inter- 
pretation. Mrs. Siddons undoubtedly interpreted 
the character from her own reading, but she ad- 
hered to the established notion of a bold, bad, 
insensible, and most ambitious, high-reaching 
woman. Mrs. Pritchard, who preceded her, was 
an illiterate woman, and, according to Johnson, 
called for her “ gownd,” and said she never read any 
portion of the play but what the prompter wrote 
out for her. She, too, interpreted the character in 
the same way, and was not likely to have invented 
the notion. Indeed, there can be little doubt the 
outline of the character was handed down from 
the author’s time—from Davenant to Betterton, 
and from him, through his wife, to Mrs. Barry, 
Mrs. Oldfield, and Mrs. Pritchard in direct suc- 
cession. Thus, we have, as it appears to me, the 
interpretation of the part itself, the comments 
the other characters in the play, the principle of 
the author’s mode of construction, the evidence 0 
the materials he compiled from, the traditionary 
usages of the stage, and the opinions of out greatest 
actors and criti¢s, to set against what I cannot 
but think a modern sentimental and 
interpretation of Lady Macbeth’s —s. r 
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room Book. Imp. 4to., cloth, price 14s. 


THE SONG OF THE BELL. 


[This day. 


Sir E,.B. Lytton’s 


Translation. With 42 Illustrations by Tomas Scort, after designs by Monrtrz Rertzscu. 


Oblong 4to., elegantly bound in cloth, price 14s. 


THE PLEASURES OF MEMORY. 


[ This day. 


By Samuel Rogers. 


Illustrated with 20 Original Designs. Small 4to. (forming the New Volume of Cundall’s Choice 


Editions of Choice Books), bevelled boards, 5s., or morocco, 10s. 6d. 


[Next week. 


NOTICE.—Owing to the difficulty of obtaining Works from the binders during the Christmas 
Holidays, trade orders for the above are requested before December 1. 





Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, SON, anp MARSTON, 14, Lup@ate Hitt. 





Now ready, in fcap. 8vo., price 7s. 6d., antique cloth, 


LYRA MYSTICA: Hymns and Verses 


on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and Modern. Edited by the 
Rev. Ornpy SHipiey, M.A 


By the same Editor, uniformly printed, price 7s. 6d. each, 


LYRA MESSIANICA : Hymns and Verses 


on the Life of Christ, Ancient and Modern; with other 
Poems. 


LYRA EUCHARISTICA. Second Edition, 
revised, with upwards of 120 Additional Hymns. 
London : Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 
For 1865. 


Now ready, in 12mo., price 1s, 6d., cloth, 


GOLDSMITH’S “TRAVELLER ;” 


with Explanatory Notes, Exercises in the Anelysie of 
Sentences, and a Life of the Poet. Edited, for the Use of 
Gamers and Schools, by Water M‘Leop, F.R.G.S., 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 


Also by Mr. M‘Leop, on the same plan, price 1s. 64d., 


GOLDSMITH’S ‘“‘DESERTED VILLAGE.” 
New Edition. 


THOMSON’S “WINTER” and THOM- 
SON’S “SPRING.” 2s. each, 
London: Loyemay, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





HUNTER’S KEY TO COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC. 
Just published, in 12mo., price 5s., 


A KEY TO COLENSO’S ARITH- 


METIC. Adapted to the Revised and Enlar Edition 
of 1864, By the Rev.Joun Hunter, M.A., Pree Vice- 
Principal of the National Society’s Training College, 


London: Loyeman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 12mo., price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


ANALYSIS of Mr. MILL’S SYSTEM 


of LOGIC. W. Ste . M.A,, 
er : Sek. BBING, M.A., Fellow of Worcester 
London: Lonaman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


MANUALS FOR THE MANY.— 


Gardening for the Many, 34.— Allotment Farming for 
the Many, 8d. — Bee-keep for the Man A. — lene 
houses for the Many, 6d.—Kitchen ening for the 
, 4d.—F lower for the Many, 4d.—Fruit 
g for the Many, 4d.—Florists’ Flowers for the 
Tip yy RT Be Th alg 
or the Many, 94.—Muck for the + 3d.— 
Rabbit Book, 6d.— Heating Man 7c 


above can be had \ddit - 
a post free for an additional postage 


London: 171, Fleet Street, E.C.; and to be had of all 
Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 








JUST PUBLISHED BY 
EMILY FAITHFULL, LONDON. 


CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALISM, wherein is 


shown the Speen ¢ oS ite Faculties by the 
ation o rm Sp enomena according 
to Doetrine of Christ. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s, 


ANGELS ETHEREAL and MATERIAL, 
and SWEET PEAS: an Allegory. Price 4d. 


THE NEW SHOES; or, What a Little 
Child may Do. By Author of“ Anaets.” 4d, 


SUNSHINE OR CLOUDS, partly addressed 
to British Sailors. By Author of “Ancets.” 4d. 


FLOWERS REPLACED. By Author of 
Anes.” 8d, 


a 





BATTALIA : TO SUPERSEDE CHESS. 
Description and Rules of this New 


Scientific Game, on Military principles, sent for six stamps by 
Mr, Peacury ,Compton Place, Exeter. 





THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


TENANTS AT WILL, 


Is now out, price 3d. 


The Guost Stories of which it is composed are the following— 


Tue Srory or THE House in GARDEN REACH, 
Tur Parntep Room at BLACKSTONE MANOR, 
Tue Guost 1x THE Top-Story. 

EXPERIENCES OF FartuinGc LopGE, 

Tue Hauntep GRANGE. 

Tue UNDERGROUND GHosT. 

*,.* Mussrs. CHAMBERS beg to inform their Monthly 
Subscribers that, besides being issued_separately, the 
Christmas Number will be stitched into the Part for the end 
of November. 


W. and R, Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 





ILLUSTRATIONS 


TO 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


DrsigNep By FRED. J. SHIELDS. 
Engraved by Miss Byrretp, Herr A. Gazser (Berlin), 
. Swarn, ORRIN Situ, W. L. Tuomas, GREEN, &c, 


Proof Impressions on finest toned plate paper, royal 4to., 
neatly bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Only a limited number of copies have been printed, 


Manchester: A. Irnrtanp & Co, 
London: Simpxkrn, MarsHauyi, & Co. 





Now ready, Two Volumes, post 8vo., price 21s. 
cloth boards, ; 


FRENCH AUTHORS AT HOME. 
Sketches of Balzac—Leon Gozlan—Geo Sand—Lamar- 
“Heroes, Philosophers, and Courtiers of the Time of 


Louis XVI.” “The Secret History of the Court of France 
under Louis XV.,” &c. 


L. Booru, 307, Regent Street, W. 





Lately published, crown 8vo, price 6s., 
BLYTHE HOUSE. 


By R. F. H. 


“This aoey is one of a most in character, and itis 
with so much of the air of tru Iness that it has 

all the appearance of a romance of ‘real life. . . . Itis one 
of the most readable and best written stories that has 


appeared for some time .”’—Observer. 
“A slight but ex pleasant novel, with natural 
incidents related in a way.’ —Spectator. 

“@ written, and,filled with details that are by no 
means se onal. book deserves to be widely ame 
Public Opinion. 

“ The style is easy yet finished, the tone of the book good, 
and the tale a pleasing one,’’—Churchman. 

“It has the merit of being a simple and sensibly written. 
story, in which we accordingly find the reflections just, the 
characters natural, and,the incidents probable.’’—London 
aain very inte scey pleasantly ponent bay A 4 and 

cate SrAgTance, Ww parts a pleasure e reader, 
independent of its literary merit.”"—Atheneum. 


London: Virtus Broruers & Co.,1, Amen Corner, 


INCENTIVES TO PRAYER; 


BEING 
DEVOTIONAL PASSAGES SELECTED FROM THE 
PSALMS 





Square fcap. Svo., in cloth flush, 1s.; or edges turned 
1s.6d.; French morocco, 2s.; extra gilt, 2s. 6d. ee 

“An -printed volume, each bordered with 
doehn ny Tike whe ie characters in red, 
are verses of praise.-. . , A handsome book to lie on 
are Pe aisen. 


Wuairraker & Co., Ave Maria Lane, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, 


THE CORNHILL GALLERY: 

Con Hundred Engravings, from Drawings 

ood. (being Designs for the Illustration of The Connhill 

M ),. by Frederick Leighton, A.R.A.; John Everett 

Biff fea. George Du Maurier, J. Noel Paton, R.A.S.; 
alker, Printed pind 


Pictures, had of all Booksellers. Price, One 
Volume, evn Mw A bound, with , One Guinea; 
as eeperece Pictures, in el t Portfolio, One Guinea. 

N.B.—Purchasers of the ConnuIL. GaLLeRy are requested 
to s distinctly whether they require the Work bound 
in a Volume, or as separate Pictures in the Portfolio. 

“This remarkably cheap and beautiful volume is sure to 
charm many a fireside circle during the coming season. The 
book is one to tempt even a man of small means to purchase 
a copy, not only for the pleasure it affords, but as a good 
and safe investment for his money.”’—REApDER, 


Just ready, 
THE LAKE COUNTRY: 


By E. LYNN LINTON. With One Hundred Illustrations, 

drawn and engraved on Wood, by W. J. Liytox, from 

Sketches taken by himself expressly for this Work, and a 

Map. A handsome quarto Volume, printed on tinted paper 

by Messrs, Ciay & Co., and richly bound in cloth gilt, from 

° Saen by Joun Leienton, Esq., F.R.A.S., ce One 
ea. 





Now ready, with Coloured Frontispiece, crown 8vo., 98., 


CELEBRITIES OF LONDON AND 
PARIS. 


Being a Third Series of Reminiscences and Anecdotes ef the 
Court, the Camp, and the Clubs, and a correct Account of 
the Coup d’Etat. By Caprain GRONOW. 


Now ready, cr. 8vo., 6s., cloth elegant, with gilt edges, 7s. 6d., 
Sreconp EpitT1on, ENLARGED, 


ON SHAKESPEARE’S KNOWLEDGE 
AND USE OF THE BIBLE. 


By CHAS.WORDSWORTH, D.C.L., Bishop of St.Andrew’s. 
Printed on Tinted Paper, with Vignette Illustrations. 


Now ready, with Photographic Portrait, crown 8vo., 5s., 
New anp CuEeaPer EpIrion, 


OUR OLD HOME. 
Br NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Now ready, post 8vo., 6a., 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN INDIA; 


Containing Information for the use of Ladies proceeding to 
er residing in the East Indies, on the Subject of their Outfit, 
Furniture, Housekeeping, the Rearing of Children, Duties 
and Wages of Servants Management of the Stables, and 
Arrangements for Travelling, to which is added Receipts for 
Indian Cookery. 


In a few days, crown 8vo., 


THE LAW OF LIFE, 


Shown in a Philosophical, Religious, and Social St of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Translated from the French of M, D’ESPI- 
NASSOUS, by HARRIET E. WILKINSON, 


Now ready, New and Cugarer Epitrow, with Five Ilustra- 
tions, crown 8vo., 68., 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 


Br ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Just ready, New Epirion, with Five Illustrations, 
crown 8vo., 58., 


DOMESTIC STORIES. 


By the Author of “ Jonw Havirax, Gextiemay,” &c, 


Now ready, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo., 3s, 6d., 


LITTLEHOPE HALL. 


By HENRIETT LADY LUSHINGTON, Author of 
‘' “The Happy Home,” “ Hacco the Dwart,” &e, 





Nearly ready, with numerous Maps, post 8vo., 
CAMPAIGNS IN VIRGINIA, 


MARYLAND, &c. 


By C C. CO. CHESNEY. Vot.II. (Continuing the 
‘: ATTAIN OO; Gui ot the Third Year of the War.) 


Also, nearly ready, the Szcoxp Eprrion of Voiume I. 


Now ready, Illustrated with Woodcuts, demy S8vo., 6s., 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
The HYGIENE of the ARMY in INDIA; 
Including Remarks on the Ventilation and Conservancy of 
Indian with a Chapter on Prison Management. By 
M.R.C.S. Inspector-Genera 

pl A BN, Sm 

NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready, Two Volumes, post 8vo., 


MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. 


ANNOTATED BY HER HusBAND. 
Reprinted from The Cornhill Magazine, 


NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, Three Volumes, post 8vo., 


DARKEST BEFORE DAWN. 
By the Author of “ Tae Cavetest Wrone oF ALL.” 





SMITH, ELDER, & OO., 65, Connartt.. 
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MESSRS. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW WORKS. 


1. 

TODLEBEN’S DEFENCE OF SEBAS- 
TOPOL; & Review of General Todleben’s Narra- 
a ey ee Rg 
Crimean War. Ina handsome vol. of ne 350 pages, 
uviform with Capt. Burton’s “‘ Mission to D %, 

*,* A portion of this Work appeared in the Times; it has 
been said to be 


since e , and be an 
abridgment of General eben’s reek work. 


[On Wednesday nert. 


THE NILE BASIN. By Capt. R. F. 


BURTON, Author of “A Mission to Dahomey.” In 1 
vol, with Three Maps. Price 7s. 6d. 


*,* A part of this Work was read by Cont. Burton before 
the Royal Geographical Society on Nov, 14th, [This day, 


3. 
GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT. A 


Novel. y F. G. TRAFFORD, Author of “City and 
Suburb,” “*Too Much Alone,” &c. 3 vols, 


4, 
THE MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of 


Avera, Fogen, of France, Mother of Louis XTIV.; 

and the HISTORY of DON SEBASTIAN, King ot 
Portugal. Historical Studies. m numerous Unpub- 
lished Sources. By MARTHA WALKER FREER. 
In 2 vols, 8vo., with Portrait. 

” the peatriod lise of Anne iy Austria ., the 

Louis -, and her subsequent life as Ow an 

of France, constitute one of the most important phase 

French history, and ce one of the best to 

writer, in the curious rev ions of the 

felatig thereto, could select to make an aiaeeing 

f book. We have here a book en gina 

high degree, and authentic as far as it goes; discriminative 

even in special transactions—full of choice materials well 

combined,”—Times, Oct. 25, [Second Edition this day, 


5. 
A MISSION TO DAHOMEY: being a 


Three Months’ Residence at the Court of Dahomey. In 
which are described the Manners and Customs of the 
Coun including the Human Sacrifice, &c. By Capt. 
R. F, BURTON, late H.M. Ce oner to omey. 
and the Author of “A Pil age to El Medinah an 
Meccah.”’ In 2 vols., with Illustrations. 


“Capt. Burton, that exemplar of modern travel in its 
widest sense and its most interesting . has recently 
returned from the mission with which he was accredited by 
Her Majesty’s Government to the g of Dahome, and now 
gives the story of that mission and the results of his expe- 
rience in the form of two handsome and acceptable volumes 
for the edification and enjoyment of his expectant fellow- 
countrymen, .. . Captain Burton took with him the neces- 
sary instructions and presents, and passed three months in 
the country and capital of Dahome, in tommunication with 
the remarkable potentate who governs that peculiarly inte- 
resting community, He witnessed the grand Customs and 
the yearly Customs of that grotesquely ceremonious people, 
including the evolutions of their army of ‘Amazons’ and the 
traces of their cruel human sacrifices, of which he himself, 
with proper taste, declined to be an actual spectator, and he 
brought away impressions of the Dahoman proclivities which 
are re very curious and instruetive, though they were not 
very satisfactory to himself, nor to be commended to the 
imitation of the gentle philanthropists who patronize the 
Dahomans or theif congeners, under the fallacious impression 
that they can ever be elevated up to the same level of being 
as es,”’—T'imes, Oct. 5. 
[Second Edition revised, this day. 


6. 
An ARTIST’S PROOF: a Novel. 


ALFRED AUSTIN, Author of “ The Season: a Satire.” 
&e, In8 vols, 2 (This day.’ 


AMERICA in the 
being My rt, in the U.S. of 


America, 1863-4 
STUS SALA. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
[ Shortly. 

MORNINGS of the RECESS in 1861-4; 

a pee of Literary — aay mee Eepers, 
revised fom. anes, porenigsion, ry 
the Author. In 2 . unif . 
“Mission to Dahomey Pt arson’ 


9. 
ABBOTS CLEVE; or, Can it be Proved ? 


A Novel. In 3 vols. 


“MIDST of WAR; 


By 


‘day 
his day. 
10. 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS. From “All the 
Year Round.” By ANDREW HALLIDAY, [This day. 
ul 


THE SCHLESWIG - HOLSTEIN WAR. 


By EDWARD DICEY, Author of ‘* Rome in 1860,” and 
late Special Correspondent of the Daily ahs y Shop? In 
ay. 


12. 
MAURICE DERING: a Novel. By the 


Author of “Guy Livinastong.” Price és. [This day. 
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NOTICE.—THE NEW BOOK by the ETCHING CLUB, 
The Subscription List for the THREE GUINEA Copigs, INp14 
PAPER, 7s now open, and as a very Small Edition only can be 


_ printed, and half the number 
desire to become Purchasers, 


are already ordered, those who 
are recommended to send their 


names at once, either to their Booksellers, or the Publishers, 
The Work contains TWELVE Etrcuines BY J. EK, Miuais, 


R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., 


FREDERICK TAYLOR, SAMUEL 


PALMER, R. ANSDELL, A.R.A., Hopman Hont, R. Rep. 
GRAVE, R.A., J. C. Horstry, A.R.A., G. B. O'NEILL, 
C. Corr, R.A., J. C. Hook, R.A., and F. 8. HapEn. 





JOSEPH CUNDALL, 


168, 


NEW BOND STREET. 


THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, REGENT STREET. 





NEW YEAR’S ADDRESSES. 


Price 1s, per dozen, post free, 


THE MERRY, MERRY BELLS: a New 


Year’s Address for the Young. By the Author of * Tur 
Buank Pace, AND WHAT WILL You WRITE On IT?” 


Price 1s, per dozen, post free, 
“WHAT MANNER OF CHILD SHALL 
THIS BE?” 
Price 1s, per dozen, post free, 


‘* LEARN OF ME:” a New Year’s Address 
for Adults. 


Demy 8vo., cloth, price 15s., post free, 


A OYCLOPADIA OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRUTHS; Consisting 
of Definitions, Metaphors, Similes, Emblems, Contrasts, 
Analogies, Statistics, Anecdotes, &c. Designed for the 
Pulpit, the Platform, the School, and the Family; 
selected from Authors ancient and modern. By Rev. 
Joun Bate. ; 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d., post free, 


A REVIEW OF THE “VIE DE JESUS” 


OF M. RENAN; containing Discussions upon the Doc- 
trine of Miracle, the Mythical Theory, and the Authenti- 
city of the Gospels, By J. B, Paton, M.A. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price is., post free, 


MEDITATIONS ON SELECT PASSAGES 


OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. By Josern Taorpr MILNER, 
Author of “Sabbath Readings,” &c.,&c. With Preface 
by Rev. Garvase SMITH. Dedicated by permission to 
the Rev. W. Moriey Punsnon, M.A. ; 


Fcap. 8yo., cloth, price 1s., post free, 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS AND WOMAN’S 
WRONGS: a Dying Legacy. By Le Pius Bas. 


Feap. 4to., cloth, price 5s, ; in cloth, 6s. 6d., post free, 


CHRISTMAS MINSTRELSY;; or, One 
Carols, Anthems, and Chants, 


H and. Twenty 
Alapted fo" Fomiy, Soviak sod Congregational 
88. By Joszre Wittiams. Revised by H. J. Gauntierr, 
us. 4 
Third Thousand, crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s., post free, 


THE MOTHER OF THE WESLEYS. 
By the Rev. Joun Kirk. Third Thousand, 


18mo., cloth, price 1s., post free, 


THE LIGHTED WAY; or, Loving Words 
to Children about Jesus, By Cousin Bxssiz,. 18mo, 


Crown Svo., cloth, price 1s.; 1s, 2d., post free, 


THE JUVENILE MISSIONARY 
ERALD. The Volume for 1804, cloth, being Vol. I. 


“ik "fe Price 62., post free, 
NOTES ON BEAUTY, VIGOUR, AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Miro. Second Edition. 


Lowpox : H. J, TRESIDDER, 17, Ave Manta Lanz, E.C. 


THE WASPS OF THE OCEAN. 





Macmillan’s Magazine, 
No, LXII. for DECEMBER, 1864, 
Price Onze SHILLING, 


CONTENTS :— 
I. A SON OF THE SOIL. Part XIII. 

. IL A LETTER TO A COLONIAL CLERGYMAN ON 
SOME RECENT ECCLESIASTICAL MOVE- 
MENTS IN THE DIOCESE OF CAPETO 
AND IN ENGLAND. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 

III. THE STORY OF THE “BIRKENHEAD.” Told 
to Two Children. By D. M. Mutock, 

Iv: ON “INTERVENTION,” MATERIAL AND 

MORAL. By Lord Hopart. 

V. DEAD MEN WHOM I HAVE KNOWN; or, Recol- 
lections of Three Cities. Bythe Eprror. Reminis- 
cences of Edinburgh University — Professors and 
Debating Societies. 

VI. THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: a Story 
of Two Families. By Henry Kinestey, Author of 
** Anstin Elliot,” “‘ Ravenshoe,” &c. Chapter LVII.— 
The Burnt Hut Company. Chapter LVIIi.—The 
Last of the Forge. Chapter LIX.—Erne goes on his 
Adventures. Chapter LX.—James Oxton goes out, 
and Widow North comes in, Chapter LXI.—Too 
Late! Too Late! Chapter LXII.—Husband and 
Wife. 

VII. MY FRIEND. By Curistina G. Rosserrt, 

VIII. THE INFLUENCE OF AN HISTORICAL IDEA. 

Vo.iume 10 is now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, 

price 7s. 6d. 
Macmiiuan & Co., London and Cambridge. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and at all Railway Stations, 





This day, crown 8vo.,, 98., 
THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF 
HEAVEN. 


A Course or Lectures on THE Gospet or St. Luxe. 


By tue Rev. F. D. MAURICE, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Vere Street. 


Macuittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 


This day, Fifth Edition, enlarged, crown §8yo., 
cloth 10s. 6d., 


ESSAYS, THOUGHTS, AND REFLEC- 
TIONS, AND LETTERS. 


By tor Rev. HENRY WOODWARD, A.M. 


With a Memoir and Portrait. Edited wy his Son, THomAs 
Woopwarp, A.M., Dean of Down. 


Macminttan & Co., London and Cambridge. 


ee 








4 Just ready, One Volume price 6a. ) 
Gospel Paganism; or, Reason's 
Revolt against the Revealed. aes a 

Also few (some half dozen) remain copies 
WHAT IS TRUTH ? by the same Author, price bs. (John 
o Diatinaniahe flinching thoroughness of sincerity 

“Di i f i i oroughness ty. 
eo Dive aiseern gleams of r dawning faith more on oe i 
and more humane than churek or sect has yet conceived. 
Leader, August 19th, 1854. 

Austin & Co,, 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


_—_— 


By 


W. 
t. 





Recently published, price 6d., 


Hydropathy in London. 


Ricuarp Mercaurs, Esq. 





and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, 
a at the rpnobatnse EsTas.LisHment, New Barne 


— 





D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD & NEW, IN EVERY BRANOH OF LITERATURE. 
WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 
Periodicals and Newspapers supplied by Post. 

CATALOGUES GRATIS, 


LONDON: 
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27 0, 


STRAND, W.C. 
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Next Week will be published, in Six Volumes, feap. 8vo., price 21s., 


SHAKESPEARE’S 


DRAMATIC WORKS. 


WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION 


By HENRY 


GLASSFORD 


BELL. 





Grascow: PORTEOUS and HISLOP. 


Lonpon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





TWICE 


THE NEW SERIAL TALE 


MARRIED, 


IN THE FAMILY HERALD, 


“ Tts novels and tales are quite as well written as the best circulating library stories.”"—Saturday Review. 








A CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK. 





Now ready, Sixth Edition, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM AND CATALOGUE. 


REVISED AND CORRECTED By HENRY WHYMPER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE RAREST STAMPS. 


THE ALBUM, PRICE 3s, 6D, BY POST, 


8s. 10D, MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY, 





LONDON: W. STEVENS, 421, STRAND. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1865. 


* A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined,”’ 
—Times. 
London: W. Srevens, 421, Strand. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 
HANDBOOK FOR LADIES. 


Etiquette for Ladies.—Etiquette 


of Courtship and Marriage.—The Language of Flowers,— 
The Toilette. 


London: W. Srevens, 421, Strand. 








Now ready, price One Shilling, 
HANDBOOK FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Etiquette for Gentlemen.—How 


to Swim and How to Skate.—How to Angle.—How to Play 
Cricket and Football. 


London: W, Srevens, 421, Strand. 





Now ready, imperial 32mo., price ls., sewed, 


HANDBOOK OF GAMES, 


How to Play ‘Chess, Billiards, 


BAGATELLE, WHIST, LOO, CRIBBAGE, DRAUGHTS, 
BACKGAMMON, DOMINOES, and MINOR GAMESAT 


London: W. Srevens, 421, Strand. 





{ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL.) 


NOVELTIES 


POCKET BOOKS AND DIARIES. 


F. BOHN & 00.’8 NEW POCKET BOOKS, 


Without gussets are the thinnest and most compact yet 
offered to the Public, and will contain as much as their more 
bulky competitors. 


MANUFACTURED IN THREE SIZES—LARGE, 
MIDDLE, AND SMALL, 


In russia, real mo CO and roan in imitation of morocco; 


roc 
each li throughout with silk, and fastened with 
catch, not likely coke put out of order. ” M 


F. BOHN & 00.’S DIARIES, 


WITHOUT DATES, printed in 32mo., 16mo., and 8vo. (to 
i the Pocket Books), unlike the generality of similar pub- 

i combos tn commenced on the first page at any date, 
and con from time to time, at the leisure of the owner, 
without the eye-sore of intervening blanks, as is the case in 
most other printed Diaries, sendecing it unnece to 
purchase a fresh book every year, until the old one is filled up. 








F. BOHN & CO’S DIARIES, 
mee OUr LIMITED SPACES, will be found the most 


and Business Men, the Clergy, 
others who require more or less space for detail. , 


To be had of the ci ; 
prin pet Bockssliers and Stationers, 
MANUFACTURERS AND PvuBLisuERs, 


F. BOHN & CO., 
KENNINGTON OVAL, LONDON. 











GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR 
THE YOUNG. 





CROSSPATCH, the CRICKET, and the 


COUNTERPANE: a Patchwork of Story and Song. 
By Frances Freevinc Broperrp. Illustrated by her 
brother, Thomas Hood. Price 3s. 6d., cloth; 4s, 6d., 
coloured, gilt edges. 


MERRY SONGS for LITTLE VOICES. 


The Words by Mrs. Broprerip and Tuomas Hoop ; set to 
Music by Thomas Murby. With 40 Illustrations. Feap. 
4to., price 5s., cloth. 


ECHOES of an OLD BELL; and other 


Tales of Fairy Lore, By the Hon. Avcusta BeTHet, 
Illustrations by F. W. Keyl. Price 3s. 6d., cloth ; 4s. 6d., 
coloured, gilt edges. 


FUN and EARNEST; or, Rhymes with 


Reason. By D’Arcy W. Tuompson, Author of “‘ Nurse 


Nonsense; or, Rhymes without Reason,”’ Illustratec 
by Charles Bennett. Price 3s,, cloth; 4s. 6d., coloured, 
gilt edges. 


A WEEK by THEMSELVES. By Emilia 


Marryat Norris. With Illustrations by A. Edwards. 
Price 2s. 6d., cloth; 3s. 6d., coloured, gilt edges. 


HACCO the DWARF; or, the Tower on 


the Mountain; and other Tales. By Lady Lusureeron, 
Illustrated by G. J. Pinwell. Price 3s, 6d., cloth ; 4s. 6d., 
coloured, gilt edges. 


The PRIMROSE PILGRIMAGE; a 


Woodland Story. By M. Breruam Epwarps. With 
Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Price 2s. 6d., cloth; 
3s.6d., coloured, gilt edges. 


The HAPPY HOLIDAYS; or, Brothers 


and Sistersat Home. By Emma Davenport. Frontis- 
piece by F. Gilbert. Feap. 8vo., price 2s, 6d., cloth; 
3s. 6d., gilt edges. 


PICTURES of GIRL LIFE. By Catharine 


A. Howe... Frontispiece by F. Eltze. Fcap. 8vo., price 
$s., cloth ; 3s. 6d., gilt edges. 
The FOUR SEASONS: a Short Account 


of the Strueture of Plants, With coloured Engravings. 
Price 3s, 6d., cloth. 


SPECTROPIA; or, Surprising Spectral 
Illusions, showing Ghosts everywhere, and of any Colour. 
By J. H. Brown. Fourth Edition. 4to., price 2s. 6d. 


NURSERY NONSENSE; or, Rhymes 
without Reason. By D’ARCY W.THOMPSON. With 
60 Illustrations by Charles Bennett. Second Edition. 
Fytoe.ts -, cloth; 48. 6d., coloured, cloth elegant, gilt 


OLD NURSE'S BOOK OF RHYMES, 


JINGLES, and DITTIES. With 90 Illustrations by 
C. Bennett, New Edition. Price 3s. 6d., cloth; 6s. 
coloured, gilt edges. 


HOME AMUSEMENTS: a Choice Col- 


lection of Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour 
Games, Forfeits, &c. New Edition. Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 


GrirFitH and Farran, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 








Seconp Eprriox.— Now ready, with Frontispiece by F. 
Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8yo., price 6s., 


Beauties of Tropical: Scenery ; 
Notes 


LYRICAL SKETCHES and LOVE SONGS. With 
by R. N. Dunpar. 

“Mr. Dunbar is fortunate in selection of a theme almost 
unsung. He has happily caught the salient points and the 
peculiar beauty of each island, by no means forgetting the 
attractions of the Eves of this P ise.” —Globe. 

m4) — ~4 yore to the chorus of praise which has been 
c ort y these very harmonious poems. 
There is in the ener cee of 
colouring ; and the love-songs glow with a warmth not un- 
worthy of the tropics.”’—Iiustrated London News. 

“They are wo of Thomas Moore.”—Critic. 

“Even Thomas Moore did not avail himself as he Re 
have done of his trip across tlantic. 
has availed himself of the in no scant 
magaeeye. 0nd with much graceand power. ... The notesare 

—Standard 


London; Rogert Harpwicks, 192, Piccadilly. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 





NOTICE.—The Third and Fourth 
Volumes of Dean Hook's ** Lives 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” 
Viscount Bury’s ‘‘ Exodus of the 
Western Nations,” and the First 
Volume of Lieut.-Col. Fletcher’s 
‘‘ History of the Present American 
War,” will be published next 
Month. 


A New Edition of 


THE ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 


LEGENDS. [Illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, and 
Tenniel, including now, for the first time, the ‘Prose 
Legends and the smaller Poems, with new Illustrations, 
4to., 2ls., and morocco extra, 36s, [On Nov, 3B. 


A CHEAP EDITION of the 


SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By Mrs. Hexry Woop, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” &c, In crown 8yo., with two 
Illustrations. 6s. [On Nov. 28. 


HERALDRY: HISTORICAL AND 


POPULAR. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
a much Additional Matter. By the Rev. 
CHARLES UTELL, M.A, 8vo., with 975 Illustrations, 
2is. [On Nov, 29. 


Author of “Wrytper’s Hayp.” In Three umes, 
post 8vo. {Oo . 10, 


UNCLE SILAS. A Novel. By the 
n Dee 


BELFOREST. A Novel. By the 


Author of “‘ Tae Lapies or Bever Hottiow,” “ Meapow- 
Le1auH,” &c. In Two Volumes, post Svo. 
[On Nov. 2. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


HOW TO MANAGE IT. A Novel. 


By J.T. Pricuarp. In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, The 


Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. M‘Caua- 
LAND, Author of “Sermons in Stones; or, Seripture 
—- by Geology.” Crown 8vo. Illustrations 
78. 6d. J 


A CENTURY of ANECDOTE from 


1780. Containing Anecdotes of the Courts, of Fashion- 
able, Literary, Social, and Professional Life from 175) to 
1850. By Jounx Ties, F.S.A., Author of “ Anecdote 
Biographies of Statesmen, Painters,’’ &c, Two Volumes, 
post 8vo., with fine Portraits, 21s. 


LORD LYNN’S WIFE. A Novel. 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


“The heroine of this story is a compound of Audley 
and Aurora Floyd, without being exactly o iat ee of 
either.” —READER, 


MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA 


CARACCIOLO, of the Princes of Forino, Ex-Benedic- 
tine Nun, Translated from the I . Crown 8yvo., 
with a Portrait of the Princess, 68 


“ 4 work of thrilling interest.”"—The Times Correspondent. 


** A remarkable narrative. Wecannot wonder thatin Italy 
the or should already count by tens of thousands of copies. 
In England the interest will be hardly inferior,“’—G/obe. 


A OHEAP EDITION OF TOO 


SOC a a 
LLERTON or Ce ” 
with Two Illustrations. 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bu Street, 








Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
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THE READER. 





26 NOVEMBER, 1864. 











BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 


DECEMBER, 1864. No. DXC. Price 2s. 6d, 


CONTENTS :— 

A VISIT TO THE y 
CONPEDERATE STATES, 1503-6.—-Panz I 

TONY BUTLER.—Part XV. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS REPORT —Conciusion, Win- 
chester and Shrewsbury. 

MY LATEST VACATION EXCURSION.—Part II. 

AUNT ANN’S GHOST STORY. 

CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, 
AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL.—Part XI.: 


Scientific Congresses. — Parsonitis. —‘‘The Dignified 
Attitude.”—Mr. Banting.—Hybrid Conservatism. i 


Wituiam_ Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





WORKS OF 
SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


CAXTONIANA: a Series of Essays on 


Life, Literature, and Manners. Originally published in 
Blackwooa’s Magazine. Two Volumes, post 8vo., 2ls. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF HIS NOVELS. 


41 Volumes, Of a convenient and handsome form, in 
crown 8vo. Printed from a large and readable type. 
Price 5s. each (to be had separately). 


THE BOATMAN. 


Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 1s. 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. 


Translated by te E. B, Lytton, Bart. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo., 10s, 6d, : 


W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 
Each in One Volume, 6s. 


ADAM BEDE. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, and 
SILAS MARNER. 


Wiii1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








EIGHTH EDITION, 


BOOK OF BALLADS. 
Epirep sy BON GAULTIER. 


Illustrated by 
DOYLE, LEECH, AND CROWQUILL. 
Small 4to., bound in gilt cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Witi1aM Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





SECOND EDITION. 


THE ODES OF HORACE. 


TRANSLATED BY THEODORE MARTIN. 
With Lire and Nores. Post 8vo., 9s. 


CATULLUS. Translated into English 
—— by the Same. With Life and Notes. Post 8vo., 


THE VITA NUOVA OF DANTE. 


Translated by the Same. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Square 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


ALADDIN. A Dramatic Poem. By 
OEHLENSCHLAEGER, Translated by the Same. 


CO RR E G GIO. <A Tragedy. By 
OEBHLENSCHLAEGER. Translated by the Same. With 
Notes. Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


KING RENE’S DAUGHTER. 
See lees Creme. Translated by the Same. 
Square 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Witiiam Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Price 12s, 6d., in One Large Volume, 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


OF 


MRS. HEMANS, 
With PORTRAIT by Finpen. 


AyorueERr Eprrioy, in Six Vols., Small 8vo., 24s. 
-— ——, with Memorr by her Sister. Seven Vols., 


Witu1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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EDINBURGH AND Lonpon, NOVEMBER 26TH, 1864, 


Messrs. W. BLACKWOOD & SON’S 








Just published, 
THE PERPETUAL CURATE. 
By the Author of SaLem CHAPEL, 


Being a New Series of 
THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 
Three Vols., post 8vo., £1. lls. 6d. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


SPECTATOR. 


“ There are skilful, intellectual touches in every page, and 
even when the last thread of the story is displayed, we read 
with quite as much interest as before, to the very last page, 
confident that the minute strokes of insight and humour 
bake which eyery characteris shaded will not cease till the 
end.’’ 


EXAMINER. 


“The ‘Chronicles of Carlingford’ are almost as gold of 
pee kind as they could be, and we are glad they have been 
n, 


PREss. 


“The * Perpetual Curate’ isa book which deserves to be 
read carefully, Novels of sensation and oie may be 
cantered through ; but more thoughtful and deliberate read- 
ing is claimed by novels of ¢ ter and htimour, among 
which the ‘ Perpetual Curate’ takes a very high rank.”’ 


CHURCHMAN. 


** But we must hasten on. To linger over the pages of this 
novel is ‘a temptation to go on quoting portions of it, and, 
after all, quotations will give the reader but an inadequate 
idea of the placid beauty of: particular parts, or the deep 
interest of the whole narrative.” 


DISPATCH. 


“A close and accurate observer of human nature, as toned 
by theological influences, the author also possesses high 
artistic power; andif we miss in her the dash and fluency of 
the’mere sensation writer, we get in exchange qualities of far 
higher value. We strongly recommend it, as not only 
healthy, but extremely interesting reading.”’ 


SaturpDay Review. 


“No one can help being the better for reading—and 
reading with a good deal of thought and introspection—the 
* Perpetual Curate.’ If we have noted a few shortcomings, 
we gladly add that we have very seldom met with a work that 
eould so entirely afford it.”’ 


ATHENZUM. 
* Unreal, awkward, rambling, and inexpressibly tedious.’’ 


READER, 


“Those readers who have any taste for quiet humour and 
delicate sti of character will not need our recommendation 
to read it. ere are some readers and some critics who can 
appreciate neither of these qualities. To these our advice is : 
Don’t trouble yourself about a book which Providence has 
not enabled you to understand,’’ 


Witir1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





TALES FROM “ BLACKWOOD.” 


In Twelve Volumes, 1s. 6d. each; or bound in Six 
Volumes, 18s. 


Witiiam Biacxwoop and Sows, Edinburgh and London, 





Works by the Author of the “ Book-Hunter,” 


I. 
Just published, 


THE SCOT ABROAD, 


AND 


THE ANCIENT LEAGUE WITH FRANOE. 
By JOHN HILL BURTON. 
Two Volumes, crown 8vo., 15s. 


II. 
THE 


CAIRNGORM MOUNTAINS. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


IIl. 
Second Edition. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER, &c. 


Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Witi1am Biackwoop and Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 





PUBLICATIONS, 


Price One Shilling, 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY, 


An Introductory Lecture, delivered at the Opening of the 
Class of Logic and Rhetoric in the University at Glasgow, 
Ist Nov., 1864. 


By JOHN VEITCH, MA., 


Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of 
Glasgow. 


WiLu1Am Biackxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS 


OF 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. Imperial 
folio, half-bound russia or morocco, £5. 15s. 6d. 


“‘Of the many noble atlases prepared by Mr. Johnston. 
the ‘ Royal Atlas’ will be the most useful to the public, and 
will deserve to be the most popular.” —Atheneum. 


*““We know no series of maps which we can more warmly 
recommend. The accuracy, wherever we have attempted to 
put it to the test, is really astonishing.’’—Saturday Review. 


“The culmination of all attempts to depict the face of the 
world appears in the ‘ Royal Atlas,’ than which it is impossible 
to conceive anything more perfect.” —Morning Herald. 


** Beyond question the most splendid and Inxurious, as well 
as the most useful and complete, of all existing atlases,”— 
Guardian, 


“There has not, we believe, been produced for general 
public use, a body of maps equal in beauty and completeness 
to the ‘ Royal Atlas’ just issued by Mr. A. K. Johnston.”— 
Examiner. 


**An almost daily reference to, and comparison of it with 
others, since the publication of the first part, some two years 
ago, until now, enables us to say, without the slightest hesi- 
tation, that this is by far the most complete and authentic 
atlas that has yet been issued,.”’—Scotsman. 


WiturAM Biacxwoop and Sows, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in One large Volume, Octavo, pp. 676, 
price 21s., 


INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS ; 


BEING 


A LIST, ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, 


OF THE 


Principal Places on the Globe, 


With the Countries and Subdivision of the Countries in 
which they are situated, and their Latitude and Longitude, 
applicable to all Modern Atlases and Maps. 


Wit.1aM BLackwoop and Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 


a 


Professor JOHNSTON’S WORKS. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. . 
Two Volumes. With Numerous Engravings. Lis. 64. 


CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY and GEOLOGY, Fifty-seventh Edition. 


ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY and GEOLOGY. Eighth Edition. 6s. 64. 


INSTRUCTIONS for the ANALYSIS of 
SOILS, Fourth Edition. 2s. 


EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE. 5* 











Wit1am Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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Printed by Writtax Stxvans, at his Office, No. 
Office, 24, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the City of 


» November 


Yard, Temple Bar, in the Liberty of the Rolls, in the County of Middlesex ; and published by Jauzs Bou, at the 
Westminster, Saturday oe, 1804” Siseabe: 








